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Renewed stress on the need for a 
collective international effort to stabil- 
ize and expand world 
economy characterized 
many of the addresses 
in the Economic and Social Council's 
debate on the world economic situa- 
tion, from June 2 to 12. Among the 
most important needs described were 
liberalized tariff and other restrictions 
hampering the expansion of world 
trade, including East-West trade; 
stabilized raw materials prices; meas- 
ures to remedy deterioriating balances 
of payment; curbs on inflation; greater 
aid for economic development; and 
increased agricultural production to 
counter the growing food shortage. 


World Economic 
Situation 


The Security Council, on June 18 
and 20, took up the Soviet Union pro- 
posal that all states 
be asked to accede to 
and ratify the Gen- 
eva Protocol of 1925 for the prohibi- 
tion of the use of bacteriological 
weapons. 


Bacterial Warfare 
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(Covering the period June 10 to 25) 


During the debate, the United States 
asked the Council to consider another 
proposal—a request to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross to 
investigate the charges of the use of 
bacterial warfare by United Nations 
forces in Korea and to report the 
results to the Council as soon as pos- 
sible. After considerable debate at two 
meetings, this item was finally placed 
on the agenda on June 25. The 
U.S.S.R. did not oppose its inclusion, 
but voted against because the Council 
had not agreed with a Soviet Union 
proposal that, simultaneously with the 
inclusion, the Council should invite 
representatives of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and a representative of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public to the meetings at which the 
question was to be discussed. 

The substance of the proposed in- 
vestigation had not been debated when 
discussion of the proposal in connec- 
tion with the Geneva Protocol was 
resumed on June 25, with the French 
and Pakistan representatives support- 





ing referral to the Disarmament Com- 
mission. 

Earlier, seven other Members— 
Greece, the Netherlands, Brazil, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, China, and 
Chile—had favored the same course. 


The Norwegian Parliament unani- 
mously approved on Jung 24 a meas- 
ure to set up a na- 
tional technical as- 
sistance fund. The 
Act authorizes appropriation of ten 
million kroner, equivalent to $1,400,- 
000 and the launching of a campaign 
for public subscriptions to about the 
same amount. It is expected that the 
program will yield a total of some 
$3,000,000 a year for the next five 
years. The program is to concentrate 
this aid on a part of India where Nor- 
way’s special skills could be brought 
to bear most effectively in raising the 
standard of living. India has already 
accepted the plan and a detailed pro- 
gram is to be negotiated shortly by 

(Continued on page 63) 


Aid From Norway 





WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK TODAY 


Requirements Of An Unusual Situation 


N one of its most searching debates so far, the Ecoonmic and Social Council, 
from June 2 to June 12, examined the many unusual features of the present 
world economic situation. Balance of payments difficulties continue, notwith- 
standing a high level of activity. Some unemployment has appeared in certain 
consumer goods industries, despite a general rise in industrial output. A decline 
in demand for some consumer goods, especially textiles, has been noticeable, 


side by side with incipient inflationary tendencies. 

One significant feature of the debate was the emphasis by several indus- 
trialized countries on the need for economic development in the interests both of 
under-developed countries and world stability. A re-assuring appraisal of future 
prospects came from the United States, and also the statement that trade liberali- 
zation is still a major foreign economic policy objective. But many countries 
stressed the importance of developing world trade and keeping restrictions 
down to a minimum. The U.S.S.R. re-stated its view that differences in political 
systems are no obstacle to international trade, that it is prepared to trade with 
all countries provided the Soviet people’s interests are not harmed. 

Greater stability in foreign earnings from raw materials was urged by 
manufacturing countries as well the producing countries. And much concern 
was expressed on the need for raising food production to keep pace with popu- 


lation growth. 


What follows in a summary of the main points of analyses and recom- 
mendations made by the Council members in their initial statements. 


A MOMENT FOR COLLECTIVE EFFORT 


— Raymond Scheyven, Belgium 


T the end of 1949 and the begin- 

ning of 1950 economic activity 

slackened and fears of unemployment 

began to be felt. 

Then came _ the 

“general fever” of 

the second half of 

1950 and the begin- 

ning of 1951; sharp 

rise in prices, build- 

ing up of large re- 

sources, expansion 

of production and 

far - reaching 

changes in terms 

of trade and bal- 

ance of payments. And now the new 

trend which set in toward the end of 
1951 is still developing. 

Is this a mere slackening of develop- 
ment or a prelude to a more extensive 
recession? Industrial production re- 
mained high at the end of 1951 but 
not as high as during earlier months. 
Employment rose less than production 
—in Belgium due to increased pro- 
ductivity. Falling off of consumer de- 
mand might result in unemployment 
in certain sectors. Many European 
countries found their balance of pay- 
ments position worse and their dollar 
deficits higher. Restrictive and pro- 
tective measures had been re-intro- 
duced. 

The economic situation of Western 
Europe gives grounds for anxiety. 
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Economic recovery achieved with so 
much effort and with such generous 
help from the United States and other 
countries has proved extremely fragile. 
Progressive liberation of trade within 
the framework of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation is 
endangered. Convertibility of Euro- 
pean currencies is still only partial; 
the dollar deficit is again substantial. 
A reduction in production might en- 
danger the high living standards; and 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain full employment. 


THE REMEDY ‘There is no reason for 
undue pessimism, but this is clearly 
the moment for collective interna- 
tional effort to expand trade and pro- 
duction, not to pull each economy 
behind a wall of restrictive and pro- 
tective measures. The remedy lies in 
better international co-ordination. 
Belgium, densely populated, highly 
industrialized, imports the bulk of its 
raw materials and earns its livelihood 
mainly from its processing industries. 
Exports account for 65-69 per cent 
of the national income, as against 8-10 
per cent in the United States, 20-28 
per cent in France and 35-45 per 
cent in the United Kingdom. Thus, 
more than other countries, Belgium 
depends on the development of inter- 
national trade for its level of employ- 
ment and standard of living. Further, 


Belgian wages, once lower than wages 
in neighboring countries, have risen 
distinctly more: a change effected only 
by rationalization of efforts and sub- 
stantial development of production 
which, as the World Economic Report 
points out, has led to some techno- 
logical unemployment. 

Belgium must therefore secure com- 
petitive prices for its exports and a 
stable international market. Only in a 
sound and constantly expanding world 
economy can Belgium secure employ- 
ment and high wages for its man- 
power, 

The same is true of Belgium’s 
African territories. Increased exports 
of their agricultural and mineral 
products have contributed to a signifi- 
cant improvement in the standard of 
living. Countries in the process of 
development need stable and acces- 
sible markets for their materials. 


AIM OF BENELUX It is often said that 
one of the reasons for the prosperity 
of the United States is the absence of 
customs barriers between its states, 
that a single market would solve 
Western Europe’s difficulties, That was 
the objective of Benelux, set up to 
achieve economic union between three 
countries in three stages: unification 
of tariffs; unification of excise and 
transmission of taxes and customs 
legislation; and lastly, economic union. 
Unification of tariffs came into effect 
on January 1, 1948. The second stage 
is also about to be achieved with a 
solution, now in sight, of the problem 
of transmission of taxes which are 
higher in Belgium than in the Nether- 
lands. 

But great difficulties remain to be 
overcome before final achievement of 
economic union — completing fiscal 
unification, for instance, and integra- 
tion of Belgian agriculture in the joint 
economy. Of far greater importance, 
however, are problems beyond the 
scope of Benelux—customs protection, 
restrictions on trade, non-convertibility 
of currency and the dollar deficit. 
Benelux countries while resolved to 
proceed with integration, realize that 
unification of their economies cannot 
be finally achieved in a world still 
divided by customs and economic 
barriers. 


LIMITATION Belgian experience has 
shown that local and limited efforts 
could be successful, since they lead to 
concrete results, but that such efforts 
have no real meaning unless they 
formed part of an integration move- 
ment on a much wider scale. Thus the 
Schuman Plan will shortly result in 
the pooling of coal and steel resources 
over a wide area, and the Organization 
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for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) and the European Pay- 
ments Union (E.P.U.) achieved sub- 
Stantial progress. There again, how- 
ever, the localized and partial nature 
of those efforts have not been without 
dangers and drawbacks. 

Last year, Belgium was making in- 
creasingly large credits as the deficits 
of certain members of E.P.U. increas- 
ed. Littlke more than twelve months 
after the Union was set up Belgium 
granted credits in francs equivalent 
to 201.5 million dollars, By the end 
of April 1952 Belgium granted a total 
to 424 million dollars, which is equal 
to 8 per cent of the country’s national 
income in 1950. And, at the request 
of debtor countries and in order to 
facilitate their recovery, Belgium had 
to control and orient its foreign trade. 
It is in the paradoxical situation of 
having to restrict its imports in order 
to avoid granting unlimited credits as 
the result of the operation of a cur- 
rency mechanism thrown out of gear 
by the disequilibrium of other coun- 
tries. Threatened with inflation if it 
did not call a halt to foreign credit 
and with unemployment if its exports 
did not find free access to traditional 
markets, Belgium is a striking example 
of a country subject to the repercus- 
sions of events over which it has no 
control, 


LESSON OF EXPERIENCE ‘The experience, 


no doubt shared by many other coun- 
tries, clearly shows that without co- 
ordinated international effort to secure 


maximum stability within markets 
progressively expanded by the removal 
of barriers, isolated efforts at liberali- 
zation of trade unification and conver- 
tibility, useful though they are, can 
only achieve limited and somewhat 
precarious results. 

As to liberalization of trade, the 
lessons of 1930 should not be forgot- 
ten. Restrictions may be justified as 
temporary expedients but, as a_ per- 
manent solution, they mean diminu- 
tion of trade and a fall in the standard 
of living. 

As to the dollar deficit, efforts to 
increase productivity and to penetrate 
the U, S. market are the only per- 
manent solution and should therefore 
be promoted by a more comprehensive 
customs policy. 

Finally, economic stability and prog- 
ress imply a constant increase in the 
level of activity and in the standard 
of living of the under-developed coun- 
tries. Industrialized countries cannot 
maintain full employment at high 
wages except by trade with under- 
developed countries which, in turn, 
have enormous requirements of in- 
vestments and of consumer goods. 

The ten-year plan in the Belgium 
Congo for harmonious and co-ordi- 
nated economic and social develop- 
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ment is being put into effect at an 
accelerated rate: half its provisions 
in the fields of public health, medi- 
cine, education, agricultural develop- 
ment and water distribution, have al- 
ready been achieved, National income 
has doubled since 1949. The indus- 
trial policy is to encourage establish- 
ment of factories to process raw ma- 
terials for the domestic market and 
the natural hinterland, thus meeting 
the needs of the progressively increas- 
ing purchase power of the indigenous 
population. 


IMPERATIVE DUTY Now when the signs 
of an economic leveling off are mak- 
ing their appearance, international 
effort must be co-ordinated in the 
forthcoming months. Better and more 
continuous international co-operation 
in all fields of economic activity is 
needed. Having regard to the evidence 
of universal interdependence of na- 
tional economies, closer co-operation 
within the United Nations and closer 
participation in the activities of the 
specialized agencies is an imperative 
duty. 


BASIS FOR AN EXPANDING WORLD ECONOMY 


Re progress towards economic 
stability and an expanding world 
economy can be achieved only if gov- 
ernments fully accept their responsi- 
bilities for the good management of 
their economies 
and recognize 
ss the relationship be- 
tween domestic pol- 
icies and the 
achievement and 
maintenance of ex- 
ternal stability. 
This goal cannot, 
however, be attain- 
ed unless countries 
are prepared to co- 
operate fully to ex- 
pand world trade. 

Restrictions and discrimination in 
world trade must accordingly be pro- 
gressively eliminated. Otherwise, the 
longer restrictions and discriminations 
are maintained, the more are econ- 
omies distorted and the harder will it 
be to make the inevitable adjustments 
in production and trade. 

The expansion of world production 
in response to demand, since mid- 
1950, has, meanwhile, been most 
gratifying. The supply situation is thus 
generally easier. With a steady in- 
crease in both primary and industrial 
production, it should become less dif- 
ficult to improve living standards and 
solve the difficulties of distribution, 
trade and payments. 

Canada, moreover, is hopeful that 
international economic equilibrium can 
be achieved at a high and steadily 
growing level of trade, for dollar mar- 
kets are greater than before, despite 
recent declines in demand, while im- 
ports into North America from other 
parts of the world have increased no 
less than 20 per cent in volume since 
1949. 

Canada is fully aware, of course, of 
the part to be played by the principal 
creditor countries in restoring balanced 
international trade by providing mar- 
kets for deficit countries. 


James Sinclair 


— James Sinclair, Canada 


The greatest contribution which 
they can make to restore world eco- 
nomic stability is by further reducing 
tariffs, eliminating quantitative restric- 
tions on imports, and removing legal 
and administrative obstacles to trade. 
For its part, Canada has worked stead- 
ily for the widest possible area of 
free multilateral trade and payments. 
And it has welcomed and supported 
United States leadership in the past 
in reducing tariffs and trade restric- 
tions. It would, of course, be tragic if 
those policies were reversed, as the 
Managing Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has already told 
the Council. 


FOOD SITUATION As for meeting world 
needs, each Member state should en- 
deavour to expand supplies wherever 
it is economic to do so. Very con- 
scious of this problem, Canada has 
raised its agricultural output to an 
average of about 30 per cent above 
the pre-war level, thanks to improved 
techniques and greater efforts by its 
farmer. The 1951 volume of produc- 
tion was about 50 per cent above pre- 
war. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT It is, however, 
cause for satisfaction that re-arma- 
ment demands did not make it impos- 
sible, as was first feared, for under- 
developed countries to obtain capital 
goods in 1951 for their economic de- 
velopment. Canada is playing its part 
in furthering rapid growth in their 
production and real income through: 
private investment abroad; participat- 
ing in technical assistance programs; 
grants and loans under the Colombo 
Plan; and aid to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which is second only to the 
aid given by the United States. 


THE DOMESTIC SCENE On the domestic 
economic scene, defence efforts in the 
past two years played a major role, 
as in many other countries. But much 
progress has been made in overcom- 
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ing the main problems of increasing 
production (particularly of key ma- 
terials), containing inflationary ten- 
dencies, and new foreign exchange 
maladjustments. 

Inflationary pressures dominating 
the latter part of 1950 and early 1951 
seemed to have abated considerably in 
North America — at least for the 
time being. In Canada, the Federal 
Government carried out a program of 
inflationary measures, including a strict 
“pay-as-you-go” policy to finance the 
increasing defence program. Thanks 
to buoyant business conditions, fed- 
eral revenues have so far built up 
more rapidly than defence expenditure. 
The resulting surplus helped to curb 
excessive demands as funds available 
for non-defence spending were limited. 
Indirect taxes and consumer credit 
regulations helped to prevent increases 
in consumer buying. Also restricted, 
through bank credit policies, was the 
volume of funds available for capital 
expansion and for building up_in- 
ventories. 

In the second quarter of 1951, de- 
mand pressures dropped somewhat, 
and in the first quarter of this year, 
the cost of living index declined about 
142 per cent. Anti-inflation measures 
have also been relaxed. 


DEMAND FIRM But the underlying de- 
mand remains firm. Defence output 
this year will be higher than in 1951. 
Exports and capital investment are 
above the boom levels of early 1951. 
Consumer demand has slackened but 
savings have risen, as have real in- 
comes. 

Although the 1950 inflation threat- 
ened economic stability, it also stimu- 
lated production, that of industry ris- 
ing 15 per cent in 1950. Total na- 
tional output rose 5 to 6 per cent in 
1950-51, much of the increase con- 
sisting of raw and processed materials 
needed to support rising levels of ac- 
tivity in other countries. 

Capital expansion programs now in 
progress will provide for even greater 
output, in the following industries: 
oil; base metal mining and processing, 
especially pig-iron and primary steel; 
hydro-electric power; pulp and paper; 
transport; and industrial equipment. 
This will help produce a more plen- 
tiful supply of basic materials needed 
to raise world production _ levels. 
Meanwhile, until adequate supplies of 
these materials become available, 
Canada is taking an active part in 
international arrangements to ensure a 
equitable distribution of available sup- 
plies. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS Canada’s bal- 
ance of payments position was ad- 
versely affected for some time after 
hostilities began in Korea. In the last 
half of 195i, however, its commodity 
account showed a favorable balance. 
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For the year as a whole, it incurred a 
current account deficit of $524,000,- 
000; though the largest deficit in de- 
cades, it was below what might have 
been expected on the basis of earlier 
trends. Gold and U. S. dollar reserves, 
however, have remained fairly stable 
because of a substantial capital inflow. 
The current account position con- 
tinued to improve in the carly part 
of 1952. 

In addition to increasing the output 
of products needed by other countries 
in improving consumption standards 
and investment, Canada also provides 
a growing market for the products of 
other nations. It looks to a sustained 
and rising volume of international 
trade as a basis for future growth 
and prosperity. 


‘Establishing a sound and dynamic 
world trade pattern, however, depends 
also on the extent to which all part- 
ners in the trading community are able 
to strengthen their economic struc- 
tures and improve the underlying 
bases of their exchange positions. The 
increase in the dollar gap and the 
new import restrictions imposed to 
deal with it, are cause for no little 
concern. To remove the disequi- 
librium, inflation must be controlled, 
production increased in industrialized 
European economies and under-de- 
veloped economies alike, and the ex- 
ports of countries in balance of pay- 
ments difficulties expanded. Only if 
countries keep these fundamental ob- 
jectives before them is continuing 
progress possible. 


A CHALLENGE TO WORLD CONSCIENCE 


N the last fifteen months—despite 

the Korean war, the steady growth 
of military expenditure in most of the 
industrialized coun- 
tries and the “leap- 
frog’ movements 
of wages and cost 
of living—a defin- 
ite reaction to the 
earlier inflationary 
boom has appear- 
ed. Prices of raw 
materials which 
had risen most 
have fallen, de- 
mand _ has _ slack- 
ened and unemployment has begun 
to spread in the textile and other con- 
sumer industries. Thus we have both 
inflation and deflation, both shortage 
and glut—a situation without prece- 
dent in the economic history of the 
last thirty years. 

Side by side, violent fluctuations 
have taken place in international pay- 
ments—at a time when the general 
level of activity in most countries has 
been high and reasonably steady, 





Lord Selkirk 


MAIN CAUSES One main factor explain- 
ing this alarming instability is the 
modern propensity of ‘governments, 
traders, manufacturers and consumers 
to sudden and spasmodic changes of 
policy in accumulation of stocks. 
There are waves of hoarding, especial- 
ly in raw materials, the very com- 
modities whose prices are most sen- 
sitive to demand. And these accumu- 
lations of stocks take place at different 
times in different countries—in 1950 
in America and Europe and in 1951 
in the United Kingdom and the sterl- 
ing areas. 

The second factor is the time re- 
quired for restrictions of imports or 





— Lord Selkirk, United Kingdom 


relaxation of these restrictions to take 
effect. Thus countries might be tempt- 
ed to restrict or to relax more than 
they need to or can afford. 

Thirdly, it has proved impossible, 
despite exchange controls, to deter the 
movement of speculative capital main- 
ly in the field of commercial credit. 


LESSONS LEARNED The “few observa- 
tions” Lord Selkirk presented to 
remedy the situation were: 

Internal stability, though not 
enough by itself, is important to 
international stability. Thus, the 
remarkable stability and strength 
which the United States economy 
has demonstrated in the post-war 
period is a matter of great en- 
couragement since all countries are 
vitally affected by any wavering in 
United States prosperity and hence 
its level of imports. 

Means must be found to control 
fluctuations in inventory investment. 
Here governments could help by 
avoiding sudden changes in their 
purchasing policies. But a more 
fundamental method would be long- 
term stabilization agreements on the 
lines of the wheat agreement to 
decrease fluctuations in prices. The 
mechanism need not be the same 
and the agreements would have to 
suit each particular commodity. 

Means must be found to expand 
effective monetary reserves and to 
mitigate the instability of interna- 
tional payments. Unless this is done, 
there is a real danger that world 
trade might be strangled by a re- 
vival of import restrictions designed 
to protect the balance of payments. 

Refrain as far as possible from 
raising protective barriers. Many 
countries in Europe, Asia and Latin 
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America have received invaluable 
United States assistance but this had 
been naturally temporary help until 
the rest of the world could pay its 
way in trade with the United States. 
That time would never come if the 
United States, having helped to 
build up the productive capacity of 
other countries, were to refuse the 
very imports by which alone they 
could pay for the dollar goods 
which they needed. Surely it is 
better that a country should be al- 
lowed to earn the dollars it needs 
in full and free exchange than that 
it should continue indefinitely to 
receive grants, Lord Selkirk felt 
confident the American people 
would complete its good work by 
refraining as far as possible from 
raising barriers of protection against 
imports. 


PROGRESS DESPITE GLOOM ‘There is 
steady progress not from year to year 
perhaps but almost invariably from 
decade to decade. United State indus- 
trial production is twice what it was 
in 1921 and the United Kingdom out- 
put, despite war and post-war trials, 
is 75 percent higher. In countries in 
the course of industrialization — 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, South 
Africa and the U.S.S.R.—the rate of 
expansion is even higher still. Also, 
the world economy. has been able to 
support rearmament without any sig- 
nificant reduction in the standard of 
living, 





TWO SINISTER FACTS World food pro- 
duction is falling behind growth of 
population. Since before the war world 
population has increased 13 per cent 
while food production has risen by 
ony 7 or 8 per cent. Not only in under- 
developed countries with an over- 
crowded agriculture but in countries 
where there is a shortage of agricul- 
tural labor, there was a tendency to 
drift from land to the towns, from 
agricultural to industrial pursuits. It 
is doubtful whether sufficient import- 
ance is given to the science and art of 
agriculture. Yet it is of common 
interest to the world that the most 
efficient agricultural methods should 
be more widely disseminated — not 
necessarily by providing mechaniza- 
tion but by better seeds, better fertili- 
zers and better implements. 


A WORLD CHALLENGE A second sinister 
fact is that countries which need swift 
industrialization most are making the 
slowest progress in production, These 
two facts—food production and the 
development of over-populated coun- 
tries—are closely connected. The slow 
pace of development where develop- 
ment is most needed is a challenge to 
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the conscience and intelligence of the 
world. The more advanced countries 
are under an obligation to do all 
they can both nationally and _inter- 
nationally to expedite it. For Britain 
economic and political circumstances 
create a special obligation to assist the 
development of the Commonwealth. 


BRITAIN IN 1951 In Britain itself, 1951 
has been a bad year with a lull in the 
growth of productivity and a severe 
balance of payments crisis only now 
being overcome. There were frictions 
in directing resources to defence and 
because of dwindling demand for tex- 
tiles and other consumer goods. A 
shortage of steel caused by failure of 
German scrap supplies has been over- 
come by a special purchase from the 
United States and the development of 
pig-iron production, But the question 
of steel supplies remained a source of 
continuing anxiety. 

However, it would be erroneous to 
think that economic advance in Britain 
is less dynamic than in some other 
European countries. These countries 
either started 1950 with unemployed 
manpower or unused industrial capa- 
city, or they were going through a 
phase of recovery which Britain ex- 
perienced two years earlier. Even 
Western Germany, which advanced 
remarkably in the last two years, has 
not yet progressed so far from the 
pre-war level as Britain. 


PAYMENTS PROBLEM ‘Two-thirds of the 
deterioriation of Britain’s balance of 
payments position is due to changes 
in import and export prices and “in- 
visible” transactions. Since 1949, 
United Kingdom import prices have 
risen higher than that of any other 
industrialized country Another factor 
was a misplaced manifestation of the 
“famous British calm” by letting 
stocks run down so low in 1950 and 
building them up in 1951 when prices 
were so high. Another important ele- 
ment was the United Kingdom effort 
since 1949 to remove barriers to im- 
ports in the form of quotas and import 
licenses. As a result, imports from 
Western Europe rose 70 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and the latter part of 1951 
—more than the country could afford. 
Consumption was no higher because 
increased utilization of resources ac- 
crued to the benefit of defence pro- 
duction. 

Further, Britain as the centre of the 
sterling area has had to bear the full 
brunt of oscillations in the prices of 
primary products. Strong measures 
have been taken—higher and more 
flexible interest rates, large-scale fund- 
ing operations and control of bank 
credit—to steady the balance of pay- 
ments situation. 


AID FOR DEVELOPMENT As a result, and 
with the voluntary co-operation of 
manufacturers of capital and durable 
consumer goods, it is hoped to divert 
metal products to the value of some 
$560,000,000 per year to the export 
trade—a welcome addition to the in- 
vestment requirements of under-de- 
veloped areas. The state of world 
market for textiles and other con- 
sumer goods gives little hope however, 
for significant expansion of exports of 
consumer goods, 

With the rapid decline in reserves, 
radical measures proved necessary, 
and the United Kingdom was obliged 
to re-impose import licenses on about 
half the private trade. Other mem- 
bers of the sterling area, too, were 
obliged to resort to such restrictions. 
This point again emphasizes the im- 
portance of countries being able to 
earn the dollars they required, if they 
are to avoid restrictions on the use of 
dollars. 

In the British dependent areas, sig- 
nificant progress has been made in 
expanding output. Exports have risen 
one-third in volume. Greatly increased 
revenues of local governments , also 
proved their growing economic 
strength. As shown by the Summary 
of Recent Economic Developments in 
Africa, the technical resources of the 
United Kingdom supplemented by the 
efforts of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are contributing 
largely to a transformation of African 
economies. 





STEPS TO BE TAKEN To sum up then, 
the most important objectives of na- 
tional and international economic pol- 
icy for the next few years are as 
follows: 


e@ Prevent growth of serious unem- 
ployment in consumer goods in- 
dustries; 

@ Provided defence needs are satisfied, 
make every effort to supply under- 
developed countries the goods they 
need for development—even if this 
requires control over capital outlay 
in industrialized countries to avoid 
inflation; 

© Steady the price of primary pro- 
ducts and hence the cost of living 
and wage levels in all countries; 





e And prevent the vicious circle of 
import restrictions curtailing the 
volume of useful international 
trade. 


Never before have world produc- 
tive powers been higher; never has 
man’s ability to improve his lot been 
greater. The Council should not fail 
the people of the world in the confi- 
dence they place in its work. 


a 





PROBLEMS OF A RE-ARMAMENT ECONOMY 


HE present world economy is 

one based on re-armament. This 
applies both to the Western democ- 
racies, and Eastern European coun- 
tries. The economies of the United 
States and the 
U.S.S.R., however, 
seem to have adap- 
_ ted themselves with 
; Surprising ease to 
*re - armament. In 
neither case does 
their economic de- 
velopmefit appear 
to have been re- 
tarded. But for 
other countries 
which lack their 
resources and mar- 
Kets, greater defence needs have 
meant increased economic difficulties, 
shown by inflationary pressures. Paral- 
lel difficulties have been encountered 
in both camps, the Eastern European 
countries having, in addition, encoun- 
tered food shortages which have not 
affected the West. 


Groups of countries in various parts 
of the world are thus aware of the 
advantages of forming part of a large 
economic unit, and hope to overcome 
their inadequate resources and insuf- 
ficient markets by joining economic 
unions such as Benelux, the Schumann 
Plan, and the European Payments 
Union. Latin American Governments 
have also expressed interest in pro- 
grams for promoting the integration of 
their various economies, and the Sec- 
retariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America has been asked to 
study how the Central American coun- 
tries might be economically integrated. 
In Eastern Europe, too, according to 
studies of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, recent revisions of pro- 
duction plans reveal an attempt at 
co-operation and integration through 
specialization of industries. 





Georges Boris 


FOOD AND POPULATION Another import- 
ant facet of the world economic situa- 
tion is that agricultural production is 
still inadequate to meet the needs of a 
growing population. This is particular- 
ly disquieting in the Far East, but 
food resources are becoming increas- 
ingly inadequate in other regions as 
well. Too many countries however still 
neglect the problem. Agricultural pos- 
sibilities are not being properly de- 
veloped. Some of the resources now 
devoted to industrialization should be 
devoted to agriculture. Economically 
backward countries all too often fail 
to ensure the necessary co-ordination 
between industrial and agricultural 
programs. To help avoid this, France 
has recently increased its investment 
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— Georges Boris, France 


in agricultural undertakings producing 
an immediate return in the under-de- 
veloped countries for which it is re- 
sponsible. 

Adding to the problem is the fact 
that some traditionally exporting coun- 
tries, highly industrialized, have in- 
creased the proportion of the resources 
they devote to industrialization at the 
expense of agriculture, thereby reduc- 
ing exportable surpluses while increas- 
ing domestic consumption. 

The same tendencies that appear in 
the free enterprise countries are also 
found in the planned ecohomies. Agri- 
cultural investment, according to ECE 
studies, seems relatively low in certain 
Eastern European countries, and in the 
U.S.S.R., where, despite great indus- 
trial progress, agricultural production 
has increased only by 7 per cent — 
approximately the same increase as in 
the rest of the world. It is surprising 
that the U.S.S.R., with its enormous 
area of cultivable land, exports con- 
siderably less cereals than do the 
United States and Canada. If the 
problem of inadequate food supplies 
is to be attacked, as it must be, by in- 
ternational co-operation, the U.S.S.R. 
will have to assume a task it is not 
fulfilling at present. 


EAST-WEST TRADE East-West trade, too 
has declined markedly since 1948, 
probably because of growing interna- 
tional tension. France, however, has 
always advocated a considerable ex- 
pansion of such trade which, like all 
international economic co-operation, 
will help to reduce political tension. 
But proposals and lists of commodities 
it has submitted for bilateral trade 
agreements have not always been re- 
ceived with immediate or obvious in- 
terest, though some of them, at any 
rate, were taken up by the U.S.S.R. 
representatives at the recent Moscow 
Conference. Regardless of whether or 
not such a conference was necessary 
to give effect to trade projects already 
contemplated at the governmental 
level, France will welcome any prac- 
tical results that might be achieved. 
If the U.S.S.R. decides to import cer- 
tain French commodities it has not 
seen fit to consider previously, a mu- 
tually beneficial trade might be de- 
veloped. 


EFFECTS OF INSTABILITY In Europe, the 
sterling area, Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America, every single 
free enterprise country has felt the 
adverse effects of the economic in- 
stability since the second half of 
1950. These have taken the form of: 
(a) inflationary pressures, resulting 
not so much from governmental ex- 


penditures as private consumer de- 
mand stimulated by armaments orders 
and prospects of a general boom; (b) 
changing rates of exchange; (c) the 
harmful fluctuations in raw material 
prices, (d) balance of payments dif- 
ficulties or dwindling reserves. Once 
again, slight variations in United States 
demand resulting from minor fluctua- 
tions in its domestic economy have 
caused considerable upheavals in the 
rest of the world. 

Recent experience has thus shown 
the need for international measures to 
stabilize the price of raw materials and 
to increase currency reserves. They 
will, however, prove inadequate if 
there is any wide or prolonged reces- 
sion in the United States. Any restric- 
tion in United States imports or any 
action reducing the flow of commodi- 
ties to the United States, as the Man- 
aging Director of the International 
Monetary Fund has pointed out, 
would have tragic effects. 

France, very hard hit by deteriorat- 
ing rates of exchange, favors an inter- 
national economic policy, including 
commodity agreements, to ensure 
stable raw material prices. 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION As for infla- 
tionary tendencies, they co-exist today 
with deflationary pressures in sectors 
of the economy where commodities 
have slumped. This phenomenon, 
found in several countries though per- 
haps most marked in France, is ob- 
viously due to an over-rigid economic 
structure. It results partly from lack 
of competition. But it is also to be 
explained by the immobility of labor 
in the face of the acute housing 
shortage and the absence of compul- 
sory migration measures. Consumers, 
too, have refused to transfer their 
demand to commodities whose price 
was dropping; tastes and habits are 
obviously not sufficiently affected by 
price variations to bring about the 
theoretically accepted transfer of de- 
mand to sectors of the economy where 
production is excessive. Furthermore, 
farmers and industrial workers have 
claimed and obtained higher prices 
and wages, while the basic industries, 
in their turn, have obtained higher 
prices, thus creating a vicious circle 
which the French Government is try- 
ing to break. 


CURRENCY CONVERTIBILITY One sover- 
eign remedy often suggested for the 
problem of deflationary patches in a 
generally inflationary system is the 
free convertibility of currency. The 
automatic reactions of freely conver- 
tible currencies, however, merely serve 
to warn of future dangers and sound 
the alarm for action to avert them. 
Further, even if it is possible to 
solve the problem of the reserves 
to be established in the various coun- 
tries and to determine adequate rates 
of exchange without provoking eco- 
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nomic crises in certain countries, it 
will still be difficult to maintain the 
balance thus achieved, particularly 
since the circumstances will differ 
greatly from those in which the free 
convertibility system has previously 
operated. 


DOMINANT ECONOMY One reason is the 
existence of a dominant economy in 
the economic structure of the free 
countries. If present curbs are re- 
moved the least fluctuations in that 
dominant economy will have even 
greater repercussions On the countries 
within its orbit than hitherto. Produc- 
tivity is likely to rise more rapidly 
in that economy than in the rest of 
the world. Unless, therefore, salaries 
are raised in the economically dom- 
inant country to absorb the increased 
productivity immediately, and _ to 
maintain prices at the level dictated 
by the development of productivity in 
other countries, the latter will be un- 
der irresistible pressure to reduce 
wages. Fear of unemployment will 
force them to yield to that pres- 
sure, unless the economically domi- 
nant country is prepared to open the 
safety valve of immigration, which 
seems improbable. The possibility of 


increasing or reducing wages will thus 
dictate the decision of several coun- 
tries on how to deal with the matter. 

As there are no solutions equally 
applicable to inflation and deflation, 
the Council must consider the reme- 
dies it has discussed in the past: (a) 
reducing demand by balanced public 
finances, (b) private savings, to coun- 
ter inflation, (c) increasing produc- 
tion to expand supplies, and (d) steps 
to avoid rigid economic structures 
which prevent demand being adjusted 
to supply. 

Deflationary trends, though over- 
come for the time being, will certain- 
ly re-appear once military expendi- 
tures can be reduced. 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL Basic to meas- 
ure for economic stability, therefore, 
are steps to improve the international 
flow of capital. France would like to 
contribute to this solution, but it is no 
longer able to export capital as it 
once could, except to the under-de- 
veloped territories, for which it is re- 
sponsible. It therefore hesitates to 
make recommendations to other coun- 
tries. It hopes, however, that the 
generous Point Four Program will be 
applied in its entirety. 


A QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE 


HE main economic problem before 

the world is securing stability: 
avoiding inflation, on the one hand, 
and depression, un- 
employment and 
under-employment 
on the other. Most 
countries have suf- 
fered severely from 
inflation in the post- 
war years. Most 
under - developed 
countries, still fac- 
ing the problem of 
structural under- 
employment, might, 
in addition, suffer both unemployment 
and inflation at the same time. Not 
until their economic structure has been 
considerably changed will they be able 
to achieve full employment. 





In the past year, inflation has weak- 
ened, despite the strained political 
situation and rearmament. But it is not 
certain how far this encouraging trend 
will continue. There is, however, one 
question which might become more 
relevant in the future, a consideration 
of which might help toward a better 
understanding of the presnt world 
situation: If efforts to obtain a more 
favorable world political climate suc- 
ceed, can full employment be main- 
tained in countries which have already 
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achieved it, and can employment be 
increased in other countries? 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES Every possible 
means available to a democratic so- 
ciety, Sweden believes, must be used 
to maintain economic activity at the 
highest possible level. It does not wish, 
however, to under-estimate the prac- 
tical difficulties that might arise. Other 
countries, of course, may be less fortu- 
nately situated than Sweden in giving 
effect to such a policy for they may 
lack the technical and economic plan- 
ning facilities needed. Some countries 
might also be over-cautious in deal- 
ing with under-employment, under-in- 
vestment and depression problems. 
Even with the present heavy demands 
for armaments, there might well be 
several countries where investment 
rates are low in relation to domestic 
capital resources and where there is 
unnecessary unemployment on_ that 
account. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION As gen- 
eral demand declines, the need for 
closer international collaboration might 
become particularly acute. Otherwise, 
when its exports fall, a country wish- 
ing to maintain a high level of eco- 
nomic activity will have to reduce im- 
ports—either by lowering its level of 
economic activity, or else by regula- 





tion. Solving the problem through in- 
ternational economic collaboration to 
keep world economic activity at a high 
level will make the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
in charting investment needs of vari- 
ous parts of the world especially im- 
portant. 


DOLLAR CRISIS One of the problems re- 
quiring immediate attention is the 
acute dollar crisis, caused by: 

(i) The East-West political cleav- 
age, which has regrettably prevented 
trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe from regaining its pre-war 
dimensions. 

(ii) The failure of the United King- 
dom to regain its key position in world 
trade, despite its substantial progress 
in increasing production and exports. 
Before the war, many countries, in- 
cluding Sweden, earned a large propor- 
tion of their dollars through trade with 
the United Kingdom. 

(iii) United States tariffs, which, 
despite several reductions, are still very 
high and hence make it difficult to 
earn dollars on the American market. 

(iv) The expense and difficulties of 
developing new markets for European 
and other exporters in the United 
States. Because the United States im- 
ports market is a marginal one and 
liable to severe curtailment in the 
event of a decline, some exporters be- 
lieve, rightly or wrongly, that the more 
successful their attempts are, the 
greater is the risk of the United States 
introducing new protective regulations. 

(v) Inflationary forces, which have 
induced some countries to buy more 
goods than they can afford, and which 
have kept prices on other export mar- 
kets at a high level, thus reducing the 
incentive to turn to the dollar markets. 

Inflationary forces, however, have 
weakened in the past year, partly be- 
cause of the policies adopted by the 
governments of some of the leading 
countries. 

Sweden’s anti-inflation measures, 
like those of Canada, include: a tempo- 
rary tax on inflationary profits; bank 
restrictions on credits; and a special 
tax on physical investments. Such 
measures can easily be rescinded 
should the general economic situation 
require a change in policy. 


PRODUCTION Despite difficulties in 
the post -war years, it should be re- 
membered, world production has been 
restored much more rapidly than 
after the First World War. Swedish 
industrial output is now about 70 per 
cent more than in 1938 and more 
than two and a half times that of 
1929. This increase was accompanied 
by full employment and rapidly in- 
creasing productivity. Investment rates 
are high, too. Hydro-electric plant ca- 
pacity is now two and a half times 
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CHARTER’S OBJECTIVES “THE HEART OF 
ANY ATTEMPT TO BUILD A WORLD ORDER” 


[' is with particular pleasure and 
emotion that I speak to so distin- 
guished and representative a gathering 
in this great city. 

Here in London, I spent nearly five 
years as a Cabinet Minister of Nor- 
way, whose King and Government 
were so hospitably welcomed when 
our homeland suffered under a brutal 
occupation. During those years I was 
privileged to form warm and enduring 
friendships with many leaders of gov- 
ernment and men and women in all 
parties and in all ranks of life. 

Here in London the preparatory la- 
bors for the creation of the United 
Nations Organization were undertak- 
en. And here in London, at the First 
United Nations General Assembly, | 
assumed my present office of Secre- 
tary-General. 

I need hardly recall to you the brave 
hopes for unity and progress with 
which all of us faced the future in 
those days of war and victory. Nor 
need I rehearse the decline in mutual 
confidence, the mounting cycle of sus- 
picion, frustration, and tension, which 
have dominated the succeeding years. 


THE CHARTER The Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations was the embodiment of 
the hopes of mankind emerging from 
bitter struggle. Whatever its faults in 
detail, it represented the authoritative 
statement of universal aspirations for 
peace, security, and a better life, and it 
set up the practical means for their 
achievement. 

It has often been said that the 
Charter promised too much, Certain- 
ly it did not promise an impossible 
Utopia. Its objectives are those which 
must be at the heart of any attempt to 
build a world order. Its machinery 
and mechanisms are adapted to oper- 
ating in the real world which now ex- 
ists, not in some idealistic future. 

The tensions and conflicts of recent 
years have seriously hampered the 
operations of the United Nations and 
frustrated some of its major projects. 
Had there been continued unity among 
the Great Powers, the fate of such is- 
sues as international control of atomic 
energy, progressive disarmament, and 
the raising of international economic 
and social standards would have been 
vastly different today. The interna- 
tional storms which have prevented 
the fruition of these endeavors have, 
however, not damaged the essential 
fabric of the Charter nor blocked the 
continued efforts of the Organization 
to move forward towards its objective. 
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The following is the text of an ad- 
dress delivered at a luncheon of the 
United Nations Association and the 
Foreign Press Association in London 

on June 25 by 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 


The United Nations has been in- 
volved in most of the international 
crises on the globe since the end of 
the war. Sometimes its influence has 
been strong, in some cases even de- 
cisive. In other cases it has at least 
served as the forum in which the par- 
ties could state their positions and 
through which world public opinion 
could be informed. 


MODERATING INFLUENCE ‘The issues of 
the East-West conflict have remained 
as intractable to settlement through 
United Nations procedures as_ they 
have to the procedures of traditional 
diplomacy. Yet, no thoughtful person 
can deny that the existence of the 
United Nations has exercised a mod- 
erating influence in these most diffi- 
cult of all problems, and that our situ- 
ation would be worse—and may be 
much worse—had the United Nations 
not been established. 








The Charter brought into being 
both a system for settling disputes by 
peaceful means and a collective se- 
curity system. Its basic objective is 
the preservation of peace, by concilia- 
tion if at all possible, by force if nec- 
essary. 


Today, June 25, is the anniver- 
sary of the first application of this lat- 
ter principle, and it would be well to 
consider its meaning and_ conse- 
quences. 


The attack by the North Koreans, 
two years ago today, was as clear a 
case Of aggression as any in history. 
Let there be no confusion about the 
record. 

The United Nations Korean Com- 
mission, an impartial body represent- 
ing seven states, knew the facts from 
first hand observation and reported 
them fully. It never glossed over the 
shortcomings which it found in South 
Korea. But to suggest, as some have 
done, that the North Koreans were 
justified in launching an armed attack 
across a frontier drawn by interna- 
tional agreement because of the al- 
leged faults of their neighbors to the 
south would be tantamount to con- 


doning any aggression and returning 
us all to the rule of the jungle. 


SECURITY COUNCIL The Security Coun- 
cil met its responsibility with extra- 
ordinary promptness. With full regard 
for its primary duty to peace it called 
for an immediate cease-fire. The call 
was completely ignored by the North 
Koreans. The Council’s subsequent 
finding of a breach of the peace and 
its call to the Members of the Organi- 
zation to assist in repelling the attack 
were based upon the facts of the situ- 
ation and were fully in accord with 
the law of the Charter. 


Fifty-three Member nations freely 
offered their moral support to the 
Council, fifteen nations have sent 
armed forces, and several others have 
sent hospital units to join with the 
forces of the United States and the 
Republic of Korea which have borne 
the major share of the fighting. 

The valor and distinction of the 
British and Commonwealth forces in 
Korea have been a particular source 
of gratification to all believers in 
peace and freedom. The sacrifices of 
these men have been great, and the 
proportionate casualties heavy. But at 
least we can all recognize that these 
young lives have been lost in a noble 
cause, and that if your soldiers had 
not been ready, with others, to sac- 
rifice themselves, the lives of count- 
less other young men would have 
been endangered. 

Every now and then I hear some- 
one say that the Korean war is not 
popular. Frankly, I do not understand 
how any war can be popular. 

What these remarks presumably 
mean is that people are unhappy be- 
cause the war has been prolonged and 
no definite conclusion seems to be in 
sight. These are certainly causes for 
unhappiness. But the prolongation of 
the war is not the fault of the United 
Nations. 


EFFORTS AT SETTLEMENT In December 
1950, after the Chinese intervention, 
the General Assembly, with strong 
support from the representatives of 
the United Kingdom, made a valiant 
effort to bring about an honorable set- 
tlement. The Peiping Government and 
its supporters would not accept the 
Assembly’s offer. 

A year ago, the United Nations 
Command in Korea undertook nego- 
tiations for an armistice, in response 
to statements by representatives of 
the Soviet Union. The inability of the 
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negotiators to reach agreement in all 
this time is most disheartening. Yet, 
the negotiations must go on despite all 
discouragements. 

No nation associated with the 
United Nations effort seeks any terri- 
torial aggrandizement or special ad- 
vantage. The aim of the United Na- 
tions in these negotiations is an end to 
hostilities at the agreed-upon cease- 
fire line and an armistice protected by 
reasonable and decent provisions. 

The conclusion of an armistice will 
mean primarily a vindication of the 
principle of collective security to repel 
aggression. The problem of a free, 
unified, apd independent Korea will 
still be with us. Beyond that loom the 
larger problems of the Far East. 

It should be apparent to those 
governments which have it within 
their power to influence the course of 
the armistice negotiations that no real 
progress can be made on these larger 
problems, and indeed on the issues 
which divide the world in Europe as 
well as in Asia, until the present 
hostilities are brought to an end. The 
continuation of the Korean war is the 
prime obstacle to a renewed effort 
towards. global settlements. Let that 
war be brought to an end, and a strife- 
torn world will have a real chance for 
a fresh start. 

However the political issues of our 
time may be resolved, we shall be 
faced with the continuing problem of 
collective security, The Charter set 
forth a universal system under which 
the Security Council would have avail- 
able to it armed forces furnished by 
Member states, and a supplementary 
system permitting regional arrange- 
ments and the exercise of the right of 
collective self-defence. 

The institution of the universal 
system has been blocked by the failure 
of agreement among the Great Powers, 
and we have not unnaturally seen the 
expansion of the regional and self- 
defence systems, particularly in the 
North Atlantic area. 

At the same time the General As- 
sembly, under the Uniting for Peace 
resolution, has laid down the outlines 
of an approach to a new universal col- 
lective security system. With full rec- 
ognition of the present necessity for 
strong regional-type organization, | 
believe firmly that a sound universal 
security system must be developed. 


GLOBAL PROBLEM International security 
is and will remain a global problem. 
It cannot indefinitely be broken up 
into geographical fragments, The Unit- 
ed Nations Collective Measures Com- 
mittee has laid down some valuable 
guiding lines. Those Member govern- 
ments which belong to existing re- 
gional, bilateral, and self-defence ar- 
rangements should consider the best 
means for mutual support between 
these arrangements ands the United 
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Nations system. The salient objective 
of all of us must be a firm bulwark 
against aggression wherever it may 
occur, 

The magnitude of the East-West 
conflict must not blind us to other 


world problems. Foremost among 
these is the insistent and rising demand 
for political and economic freedom 
by the hundreds of millions who live 
in under-developed areas of the earth. 

The leaders of this country have 
shown, I think, great wisdom in meet- 
ing this demand. India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon are now independ- 
ent nations. Colonial areas in Africa 
are entering a new era of development. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The United Na- 
tions is proud to be called upon to 
play an important role in the econo- 
mic advancement of under-developed 
countries through its program of tech- 
nical assistance. The United Kingdom 
and its associates in the Common- 
wealth have strongly supported this 
program as well as the parallel Co- 
lombo Plan. 

We are learning more and more 
that technical assistance is only a be- 
ginning and that it will have to be 
followed by capital investments to 
develop adequately the great potential 
of these areas. The requirements of re- 
armament have delayed any large- 
scale international development pro- 
gram for the time being. At the 
first favorable opportunity, the devel- 
oped nations should bend their efforts 
to help narrow the appalling gap be- 
tween their standard of living and 
that of the majority of the human race. 

The General Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the other United 
Nations organs are the common meet- 
ing ground of the emerging nations 
of Asia and Africa with the more 
stable and developed nations. Inevit- 
ably friction and conflict accompany a 
historic movement toward self-govern- 
ment. Impatience and rashness are to 
be expected. 

The peoples aspiring to indepen- 
dence must learn to understand the 
necessity for internal stability and jus- 
tice and for larger international co- 
operation under the viinciples of the 
Charter. The older nations have before 
them the opportunity to assist the 
movement through orderly channels. 
The United Nations way is the main 
road to a sound fulfilment of na- 
tional aspirations without turmoil and 
bloodshed. 

The world is now piling up weapons 
of destruction at a staggering and ac- 
celerating rate. Each of the contestants 
in the race insists that its policy is di- 
rected towards maintaining peace. Re- 
armament for defence can restore the 
balance of forces and erect a tempo- 
rary dyke against aggressive tenden- 
cies. But peace can never be made 
secure by arms alone. 





The time will soon be approaching 
when the armaments race must be 
checked if it is not to destroy na- 
tional economies. We cannot rely on 
sheer exhaustion to bring the race to 
a halt. It requires a concerted effort 
at regulation and progressive reduc- 
tion. At the moment the debates in 
the Disarmament Commission of the 
United Nations seem to hold out little 
hope of success. But it is the duty of 
every nation to persevere in this et- 
fort and not to permit frustration to 
end all hope. 

We have learned in these six years 
past that the building of peace is a 
much more arduous task than many 
had supposed. There is no single for- 
mula nor single instrumentality which 
will assuredly avert the ultimate catas- 
trophe of another war. But in the last 
analysis it will be impossible to bring 
about a peaceful and orderly world 
except through the use of an organiza- 
tion of universal scope competent to 
deal with the whole range of inter- 
national problems, 

I do not believe that the United Na- 
tions alone can bring us enduring 
peace. I believe most firmly that en- 
during peace cannot be achieved with- 
out the United Nations. 





CAMBODIA AND JAPAN 
APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Kingdom of Cambodia, on June 
15, and Japan, on June 16, applied 
for Membership in the United Na- 
tions in letters addressed to the Sec- 
cretary-General. Both declare that they 
accept and undertake to fulfil the 
obligations contained in the Charter. 

Cambodia, its application states, has 
enjoyed a democratic constitutional re- 
gime since May 6, 1947, recovered 
its independence under the Franco- 
Cambodian Treaty of November 8, 
1949, and is associated with France 
in the French Union. It has been rec- 
ognized by 32 nations; has diplomatic 
representatives at Bangkok and Wash- 
ington and shortly will have represen- 
tatives in other capitals; and has ac- 
credited representatives from _ the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Thailand, Italy, and Australia. 

‘France is entirely favorable to the 
application and intends to support 
Cambodia’s candidature at the proper 
time, a letter from the French Gov- 
ernment states. 

Japan’s application recalls that the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at 
San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
has come into force as from April 
28, 1952, and that Japan as an inde- 
pendent state has been restored to the 
comity of nations. 
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TRUSTEESHIP APPRAISED BY 


ORE than two years have gone 

by since Italy assumed admin- 
istration of the United Nations Trust 
Territory of Somaliland. Only about 
eight and one-half remain before that 
territory, under the same 1949 deci- 
sion of the General Assembly which 
made Italy an Administering Author- 
ity, is to become a sovereign state. 

These facts gave an atmosphere of 
urgency to the Trusteeship Council's 
examination of Italy’s annual admin- 
istrative report, covering 1951, which 
began on June 9. 

Somaliland differs in several ways 
from other United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritories. It is the only territory placed 
under Trusteeship by a decision of the 
General Assembly. A definite time 
limit has been set for independence. 
It is administered by a non-Member 
State (entitled to participate in Coun- 
cil discussions but without vote) and 
there is a United Nations advisory 
council for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland, appointed by the General 
Assembly to assist the Administering 
Authority. 

The representatives of the states 
which make up the membership of 
this advisory council — Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines — took 
part in the Trusteeship Couscil’s dis- 
cussion of the report. The Council 
also had before it a report of the 
United Nations Visiting Mission 
which went to the territory in 1951. 

Italy’s report was introduced by 
Gastone Guidotti, its representative, 
who presented to the Council Pier 
Pasquale Spinelli, special representa- 
tive of the Administering Authority. 
Mr. Guidotti expressed his “great dis- 
appointment” that Italy was not yet a 
Member of the United Nations—‘a 
position appropriate neither to Italy’s 
status as an administering country nor 
to the responsibilities and duties which 
it has to discharge.” 


POLITICAL PROGRESS Further progress 
has been made in the five months fol- 
lowing the period covered by its re- 
port, Mr. Spinelli told the Council. 
Somaliland’s political and administra- 
tive structure was taking shape and 
there was increasing participation by 
representatives of the local popula- 
tions, both in the advisory organs and 
in the administration itself. This was 
true, he said, of the new territorial 
council, which ended its session last 
April. The interim committee of that 
council had been transformed into a 
“functional committee,” as had been 
suggested by the Visiting Mission. 
The committee, he said, now nom- 
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inates councilors who will submit 
drafts to the Assembly and preside in 
turn over Assembly sessions. 

A census is to take place toward the 
end of the year, so that the first regu- 
lar elections in inhabited centres may 
be held early in 1953. 


EDUCATION The educational system 
was developing along the general lines 
of a five-year plan which had been 
submitted to the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural] Or- 
ganization and to the advisory council. 
Somali secondary schools at present 
include a political school, a school 
for medical assistants, a high school, 
and a school for aeronautical special- 
ists. To these will be added this year 
a maritime and fishing school, a do- 
mestic school for girls, and an agri- 
cultural college. 

Thirty-four new elementary schools 
have been opened and, by July, there 
will be 16,000 pupils as against 3,000 
in 1950, This did not include the large 
number receiving elementary educa- 
tion in military and police schools. 
And for the first time, he said, there 
would be a sufficient supply of text- 
books. 

An experimental roving school for 
nomads had been organized, which 
uses educational films with the narra- 
tion in Somali. UNesco had been 
asked to send experts to devise a pro- 
gram for the mass education of these 
nomads—at least three-fourths of the 
territory’s entire population. 

More than 60 students, Mr. Spinelli 
continued, will leave Somaliland dur- 
ing 1952 for advanced studies in Italy 
and Egypt. 


HEALTH The special representative then 
outlined advances in public health: 50 
physicians as against 21 in 1950; com- 
pleted plans for the first anti-malarial 
campaign, in the Afgoi district; and 
greatly increased import of medicines 
and sanitary equipment. 

Remodeling of hospitals and build- 
ing of infirmaries continued and the 





Drafting Committee Set Up 


On the proposal of the President of 
the Council, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
the Council approved by 10 votes to 
1 (U.S.S.R.), a drafting committee 
on Somaliland composed of China, 
the Dominican Republic, New Zea- 
land, and the United States. Mr. Sol- 
datov explained that he voted against 
because a person not a representative 
of China had been proposed for mem- 
bership. 








SOMALILAND’S ADVANCE UNDER ITALIAN 


COUNCIL 


number of patients treated, which was 
more than doubled during 1951, con- 
tinues to increase. 


AGRICULTURE The administration is de- 
veloping 17 agricultural co-operatives 
to cultivate 100,000 newly irrigated 
acres. Modern mechanical equipment 
is being provided to the administra- 
tion’s agrarian experimental centre. 


The special representative drew the 
Council’s attention to a steady growth 
of cotton cultivation in the central and 
southern regions, to large-scale experi- 
ments in growing sisal in the Giuba 
District and to the modernization of 
sugar plants at a cost of almost 
$1,000,000. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT There has 
been progressive development of So- 
maliland’s economy, Mr. Spinelli de- 
clared. He cited extension of the 
country’s network of business negotia- 
tions for establishment of a meat can- 
nery and reactivation of the salt mines 
(before the war, salt was a major ex- 
port from the territory) and agree- 
ments with American and Italian com- 
parties on exploration for oil. 


Imports and exports were rising as 
also the revenue—which would ap- 
proach the $5,000,000 mark in 1951- 
52 as against the $3,500,000 estimated 
for the preceding twelvemonth. This 
had taken place, he stressed, without 
any increase in customs duties or tax- 
ation rates and in spite of import ex- 
emptions for industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery. 


Justice A legislative order had set 
limits to preventive detention—except 
in serious criminal cases—of two, 
three and five months, Mr. Spinelli 
told the Council. And the so-called 
“penal decree” for cases in which de- 
tention up to three months was fore- 
seen, is to be abolished. 

Working to improve its prison sys- 
tem, the administration has appropri- 
ated money for an agricultural penal 
settlement, a rehabilitation centre for 
minors, and for the construction or 
remodeling of prisons. 


SOCIAL WELFARE Compulsory insurance 
against industrial accidents was insti- 
tuted in 1951 and the administration 
now is devising, with the help of the 
International Labor Office, the basis 
for a territorial labor code. Steps were 
also being taken for participation by 
Somaliland in other international 
bodies such as the Universal Postal 
Union, the International Telecommu- 
nication Union, and the Regional 
Committee @pr the Eastern Mediter- 
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ranean of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. And he emphasized that the ad- 
ministration continues to help all pri- 
vate social and economic initiatives so 
that the local population may play a 
part in developing the territory’s 
hitherto limited resources. 


POLITICAL PARTIES There had been a 
progressive evolution, Mr. Spinelli de- 
clared, in the relations between the 
administration and those population 
groups which had opposed the desig- 
nation of Italy as the Administering 
Authority. It was the administration’s 
wish that the desire of the Visiting 
Mission be realized—that all political 
forces assume a more constructive, 
even if honestly critical, role. 

Mr. Spinelli quoted from. state- 
ments by Somali representatives to the 
Territorial Council during a recent 
visit to Italy as “evidence of increas- 
ing reciprocal comprehension and 
trust.” Not a single incident, he said, 
had marred last May’s celebration of 
the anniversary of the foundation of 
the Somali Youth League. And even 
the great number of petitions received 
this year by the Trusteeship Council, 
while they reflected rightly or wrongly 
a measure of criticism, also proved 
the existence of complete freedom of 
expression. 

Criticisms of the administration 
were freely printed in Mogadiscio’s 
daily paper and in periodicals. 

On the basis of past accomplish- 
ment, said Mr. Spinelli, he felt it 
reasonable to hope that the territory’s 
progress would equip the new state to 
face an independent life both poli- 
tically and economically, 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE However, he 
emphasized in concluding his survey, 
the economic problems which must be 
solved cannot be solved with the pres- 
ent resources of the territory and the 
usual annual contribution of Italy 
alone. 

The administration was awaiting 
the report of a United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission, but he cau- 
tioned that many important problems 
—the permanent servicing of roads, 
and the construction of a harbor 
among them—would require long- 
term investment of “many tens of mil- 
lions of dollars” which could not be 
justified on purely economic grounds. 
Assistance by international financial 
organizations would be called for and 
he suggested that the Council might 
wish to make a recommendation on 
this. 


THE MISSION REPORT The report of the 
United Nations Mission which visited 
Somaliland in 1951 was introduced by 
Enrique de Marchena (Dominican Re- 
public) who had been its Chairman. 
Mr. de Marchena said there were two 
institutions “upon which a great part 
of the final success of the United Na- 
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tions in Somaliland may rest’”—the 
United Nations Advisory Council and 
the Territorial Council. Progress of the 
Territorial Council should be toward 
becoming the legislative organ of the 
new state. The Advisory Council’s 
terms of reference were fixed by the 
Trusteeship Agreement. It should act 
as a mediating element between the 
Administration and the Somali people, 
but it might become a static element— 
even a hindrance—if it did not con- 
fine itself to its terms of reference. 

A tendency on the part of the 
Somalis to view all problems from the 
political point of view had been ob- 
served by several members of the Mis- 
sion. They were inclined to neglect 
economic, social and educational prob- 
lems and to expect from the United 
Nations and the Administering Au- 
thority “everything from the water 
which is to come from a well to the 
very creation of palaces and buildings 
for public services.” 

The frontier problem, he continued, 
had been of concern to the Mission. 
The lack of a properly delimited bor- 
der with Ethiophia had created ten- 
sions. 

Mr. de Marchena stressed the need 
of an overall plan for economic 
progress and for education. Educa- 
tion, he said, should receive the high- 
est priority, since it would prepare the 
people to meet their other problems. 

The Administration’s five-year plan 
for education had been conceived in 
confidence that educational standards 
would be achieved progressively. But 
time was running short. He thought 
the presence of a UNESCO mission in 
Somaliland during the five-year plan 
would help the Administering Author- 
ity. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL Fadel Bey, of Egypt, 
a member of the Advisory Council of 
Somaliland, noting an improvement in 
the relations between Italians and 
Somalis, observed that the latter 
seemed “more mature” this year and 
more willing to co-operate with the 
Administering Authority. This had 
been borne out, he said, by the now 
constructive attitude of the opposition 
S.Y.L. Party. 

Mr. Fadel said the Council’s deci- 
sion to divide petitions into two cate- 
gories, general and specific, had sur- 
prised him. How, he asked, could 
specific petitions be studied in the 
Committee on Petitions if the Com- 
mittee were not aware of the general 
conditions which: caused them? Both 
kinds of petitions should be studied 
by the Committee. Petitions, he de- 
clared, “are the real expression of the 
will and ideas of the people” and 
represent a “third voice” in trusteeship 
discussions. 

The petitions from Somaliland, he 
said, indicated a need for “real, drastic, 
juridical and judicial reforms,” for 


abolition of collective fines imposed on 
tribes, and for improvement of the 
relationship between the police and 
the people. He added that he hoped 
the Administering Authority’s action 
to improve the educational system 
meant there would be fewer petitions 
on that subject. 

Summing up, Mr. Fadel com- 
mended Italy for creating municipal 
and residency councils and a terri- 
torial council and called for their de- 
velopment “into functioning units of 
democratic government.” He was con- 
cerned over the budgetary deficit and 
by the size of the Italian contribution 
to the budget, which for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 represented approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the total. He ap- 
proved the suggestion of the Visiting 
Mission that the Administering Au- 
thority be urged to use the resources 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program to investigate the 
budgetary requirements of a Somali 
state. 

There must also, he said, be realistic 
programs for educational and eco- 
nomic development. 


DIFFERENCES Another member of the 
Advisory Committee, de Holte Cas- 
tello, of Colombia, drew attention to 
a portion of the Mission's report which 
mentioned absences of Advisory Coun- 
cil members from Somaliland and dif- 
ferences of opinion among them. 
He alone among the three Council 
members had been continuously in 
Mogadiscio, he said. As for differences 
of opinion, he had differed with the 
representative of the Philippines over 
the handling of petitions, maintaining 
that the Advisory Council should deal 
with petitions only officially. The repre- 
sentative of the Philippines, in seek- 
ing to deal officially with petitions, 
had exceeded his own powers and those 
of the Council. Mr. de Holte Castello 
quoted from the Advisory Council’s 
records to show that the representative 
of the Philippines had had differences 
not only with other Council members 
but with the Council secretariat as 
well—something not mentioned in the 
Visiting Mission’s report. As to official 
intervention in the handling of peti- 
tions, he contended that the Council’s 
terms of reference to “aid and advise” 
the Administering Authority, did not 
empower it to interfere in domestic 
politics. 

FIVE BASIC POINTS This was neither the 
time nor the place, said Victorio D. 
Carpio, the Philippine representative, 
to discuss the Advisory Council’s 
powers. 

In appraising conditions in Somali- 
land, five basic considerations must be 
borne in mind: First, due to its meager 
resources and lack of political, social 
and educational development, Somali- 
land is a poor and backward territory. 
Second, notwithstanding the territory’s 
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poverty, it had been decided that 
Somaliland should become indepen- 
dent at the end of a ten-year trustee- 
ship period. Third, “the ten-year pe- 
riod is fast growing dangerously short.” 
Fourth, because of its unique char- 
acter, the Somali experiment ‘may 
well determine the future of the inter- 
national trusteeship system, if not of 
the United Nations itself.” Fifth, the 
Advisory Council had been established 
“to aid and advise” the Administering 
Authority in its implementation of the 
resolution to grant Somaliland its free- 
dom in ten years’ time. 

In the light of these five points, 
Mr. Carpio went on to analyze the 
needs of the territory as he saw them. 

He noted advancement in the polliti- 
cal field, including the steps toward 
establishing organs of self-government, 
but felt that reforms were necessary. 
Local organs thus far had only con- 
sultative functions. He suggested a 
grant of limited legislative powers to 
existing organs on purely local matters 
and more vigorous action to speed the 
evolution of the Somalis from old 
tribal customs and practices. An or- 
ganic act was badly needed, he said, 
and until such an act had been adpot- 
ed, the fears of the people and their 
suspicions of Administration policies 
would remain. 

There was also, he said, dire need 
for enough trained Somalis to man 
an independent government when the 
short term of Trusteeship ended. He 
thought many of the petitions consid- 
ered by the Council evidenced that 
Somalis who had held high, responsi- 
ble posts during the British military 
administration had been “weeded out 
of the service afterward or relegated 
to menial positions, their posts being 
taken over by Italians.” 

The territory’s meager economic re- 
sources should be conserved for the 
benefit of the future state, he said and 
be suggested to this end the prolonga- 
tion of land legislation, more vigorous 
action to improve the quality of live- 
stock, utilization of funds for the real 
benefit of the indigenous people, and 
promotion of agricultural cooperatives. 

The paramount social need was to 
integrate all the Somalis, most of 
whom were nomads, into the terri- 
tory’s economic and social life. He 
expressed concern at the “too limited 
amount allotted for educational pur- 
poses and warned that unless there 
was a “radical change of policy” along 
the lines of the Visiting Mission’s re- 
port, Somaliland would not be pre- 
pared for self-government at the end 
of the Trusteeship. 


QUESTIONING OF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
The question of the role of the United 
Nations Advisory Council in Somali- 
land was raised in the discussion of the 
report by the representative of New 
Zealand, Leslie Knox Munro. Mr. 
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Munro asked Italy’s special represen- 
tative whether the Somalis regarded 
the Advisory Council as an organ of 
government, or an organ which exer- 
cised “competing jurisdiction” with 
the Administration. 

While the Somalis did not regard 
the Council as an organ of govern- 
ment, Mr. Spinelli replied, they some- 
times regarded it as “a body to which 
they could appeal in case the Admin- 
istration has not given them justice.” 
They did not often take a matter to 
the Advisory Council before taking it 
to the Administering Authority, al- 
though it had been done. 

Responding to further questions by 
Mr. Munro, Mr. Spinelli said many 
administrative officials in Somaliland 
have had past experience in African 
territories. Now, however, the Admin- 
istration was taking administrative and 
technical officers from the universities, 
who were new to any administration. 
The Italian Government had no school 
for colonial officials nor, since its ad- 
ministration was so limited in time, 
had it considered sending officials for 
training in other countries. 

Mr. Munro asked whether the Ad- 
ministration had considered the dan- 
ger to political stability arising from 
a splintering of parties. He quoted an 
Observation of the Visiting Mission 
that the present attempt to combine 
proportional representation of political 
parties with the representation of func- 
tional groups was unnecessarily com- 
plicated and led to increasing frag- 
mentation of the political structure. 

Mr. Spinelli said it had been real- 
ized at the end of the first year’s ex- 


perience with the Territorial Council 
that the political parties should have 
more imporiance in this body. It was 
thought best to allow representation 
according to the number of party 
branches; it was difficult to determine 
total memberships. No multiplication 
of parties had been noted since the 
law had been passed, The number of 
parties represented was limited to five 
because only five had more than five 
branches throughout the territory. All 
others were excluded from the Coun- 
cil. 

To questions about the school of 
political administration, Mr, Spinelli 
replied that its teaching staff was 
drawn from Italian universities and 
lectures were given in Italian and Ara- 
bic. There were no lectures in Somali. 

Explaining the functions of the re- 
duced committee of the Territorial 
Council, Mr. Spinelli said the commit- 
tee, representing all groups in the As- 
sembly, functions during the interval 
between sessions of the Territorial 
Council. This year it has been trans- 
formed into a functional body which 
makes a preliminary examination of 
draft legislative orders which the Ad- 
ministrator planned to present to the 
Council’s Assembly. The committee 
nominates a member to present this 
draft. It was hoped that at the next 
session of the Territorial Council, the 
committee would be divided into two 
sections, One political and one eco- 
nomic and social. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES Mr. Munro then 
asked about judicial procedures in the 
courts of litigation. How long did it 
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take a case to come up for hearing? 
The length of time, said Mr. Spinelli, 
depended upon the kind of court. 
There were courts composed of local 
judges, called kadis; courts with Ital- 
ian judges; and higher courts with an 
Italian judge and a jury composed of 
two Somalis and two Italians. Usually, 
in civil cases, the case was not tried 
or discused when the Somali pre- 
sented himself to the judge but a date 
for discussion was set after a few 
days. 

In the Court of Assizes there were 
four assessors, two Italians and two 
Somalis. The president of the court, 
who is the magistrate, and the four 
private citizens have votes of equal 
weight and form the jury. 

At present there was provision for 
appeal to Rome in certain cases but a 
new judicial regulation sent to the Ad- 
visory Council for examination and 
to be examined by the Territorial 
Council, provides for a court of ap- 
peals in Mogadiscio, 

While there were as yet no Somalis 
with law degrees, the Administration 
anticipated that in two or three years 
there would be Somalis who could as- 
sist clients in the lower courts as well 
as Somalis with a degree in law who 
could be admitted to the bar. The Ad- 
ministration hoped that in time stu- 
dents who had gone to Egypt would 
be qualified to sit as judges in the 
lower courts. At the same time, the 
Administration was opening a school 
for kadis in the territory. 

The representative of New Zealand, 
asking about detention of prisoners 
awaiting trial, quoted a statement by 
the Philippine representative on the 
Advisory Council that such persons 
had been detained over a period of 
years. This was not generally true, Mr. 
Spinelli replied. In the beginning, 
there had been a few cases in which 
Somalis had been held too long in 
preventive detention. But a new leg- 
islative order provided that no one 
may be held in prison for more than 
two, three or five months—depending 
upon the jurisdiction of the court be- 
fore which he was to appear. 

The administrator, said Mr, Spinelli 
in reply to another question, has acted 
in the past as reviewer, or supreme 
court, for all cases coming from the 
regional courts and has the right to 
grant pardon. However, he believed 
that under new jurisdictional regula- 
tions the Administrator would no 
longer have the power to review de- 
cisions. 

When Mr. Munro asked regarding 
the boundary between Ethiopia and 
Somaliland, his question was answered 
by Mr. Guidotti, who said that Italy 
had re-opened diplomatic relations 
with Addis Ababa, where its ambas- 
sador was now engaged in initial con- 
versations with Ethiopian officials re- 
garding these boundaries. 
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“SOMALIZATION” Asked about the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for “Somalization” 
of the government services, Mr. Spi- 
nelli said that as soon as there were 
Somalis ready to take positions now 
occupied by Italians, the Italians 
would be replaced. Within the past 
two years many heads of custom 
houses, post offices and police stations 
had thus been replaced and students 
of the political school given positions 
of higher responsibility. The head of 
the Somali program of the radio sta- 
tion was a Somali and a Somali execu- 
tive assistant to the resident was to be 
appointed. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, asked 
about incidents mentioned in the re- 
port involving two Somali tribes liv- 
ing along the border with Ethiopia. 
Was this a purely internal matter, 
caused by a lack of wells, or a border 
incident? 

The incidents were not border in- 
cidents, Mr. Spinelli replied, but were 
caused by drought. The wells were on 
the other side of the new borderline. 
There had been a few raids from the 
Ethiopian side to Somaliland terri- 
tory, but the population on both sides 
of the boundary was of the same eth- 
nic group. 

A knowledge of Arabic or Italian is 
a requirement for eligibility to the 
Territorial Council, Mr. Spinelli said 
in answer to another question by 
Mr. Ryckmans. However, while the 
law states that Council members must 
know how to read and write, much 
knowledge is not required. “Otherwise 
we should have to exclude a good 
part of the Council.” Did not this re- 
quirement exclude the traditional rep- 
resentatives of the tribes? asked Mr. 
Ryckmans. Mr. Spinelli replied that 
actually all tribal groups are repre- 
sented, although representation is not 
on a tribal basis. 

Questions regarding the composi- 
tion of the Territorial Council also 
were asked by Francis Hure, of 
France, who wondered whether the 
membership of the party branches was 
reviewed periodically to determine the 
representation of each party in the 
Council. The Administration consid- 
ered that the Territorial Council was 
a new body every year, Mr. Spinelli 
replied, and representatives were al- 
lotted to each party in accordance 
with the number of its branches. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, asked whether a prisoner could 
be detained without being brought be- 
fore a magistrate. Under Italian law, 
which has been extended to Somali- 
land, Mr. Spinelli said, a person can 
be detained by the police for only 
twenty-four hours before he must be 
brought before a magistrate. 


ELECTIONS In reply to a question by 
Mr. Kridakon, of Thailand, Mr. 
Spinelli said that the electoral law for 


the territorial council probably would 
be reviewed during the coming year. 
He hoped that the first experimental 
elections would be held in 1953. Then 
the old problem of representation in 
the Territorial Council would assume 
a completely new aspect. 

S. S. Liu, of China, asked for com- 
ment on the relationship of the So- 
mali Youth League with the Admin- 
istration. The League, Mr. Spinelli 
said, was formed during the war and 
much of its early activity had been 
directed to opposing a grant of trus- 
teeship to Italy. From the beginning, 
the Administration had demonstrated 
that it would not discriminate against 
the party. When Italy assumed trustee- 
ship in April 1950, most employees 
of the Administration and police force 
were members of the League. Except 
for a few cases in the police force, 
which did not involve political reasons, 
all members of the civil service and 
of the police force had remained at 
their post. Many had been promoted. 
The Administration had done all it 
could to help the League take a more 
constructive role and there were 
proofs that it was now co-operating. 


TRIBAL NAMES Mr. Liu had noticed that 
some members of the Somali Youth 
League had refused to answer ques- 
tions regarding their tribal origin. Did 
this indicate a difference between the 
Administration and the League? 

In the past, said Mr. Spinelli, the 
authorities had asked for the name of 
the tribe to facilitate identification. 
Family names do not exist in Somali- 
land. However, authorities now have 
been instructed not to ask the tribal 
name. There had been some com- 
plaints, he understood, that judges or 
kadis continued to ask for them dur- 
ing trials. Here the administrator was 
powerless; the judge was legally en- 
titled to ask any question. 

Mr. Liu touched also on the point 
raised by the representative of France 
regarding the assignment to parties of 
seats in the Territorial Council. It 
was not easy to establish the strength 
of a party, said Mr. Spinelli, but the 
number of branches gave some idea 
of this, since if a party appealed to 
the population, its branches were 
spread throughout the territory. If it 
was confined to a city or a village, 
then it was not a party from the ter- 
ritorial point of view. 

The representative of the United 
States, Benjamin Gerig, pointing out 
that the activities of political parties 
apparently were still regulated by a 
British proclamation which the Visit- 
ing Mission considered no longer 
suitable, asked whether a revision or 
review of the proclamation was being 
undertaken, Mr. Spinelli said the 
draft of new police regulations pro- 
vided that a group wishing to form a 
political party needed no authoriza- 
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tion, It was required merely to fur- 
nish certain information. 

To a question regarding moderniza- 
tion of the Shirs, or tribal meetings, 
Mr. Spinelli said that in revising the 
system for election or nomination to 
the Territorial Council, the Admin- 
istration would insist that the Shirs 
take place periodically. In that way, 
he believed, there could be a regular 
and frequent choice of leaders to rep- 
resent the nomadic population, 


PLANNING In view of the fact that the 
territory must so soon stand on its 
own feet, said Mr. Gerig, was the Ad- 
ministration working on an eight-year 
plan which would indicate the pro- 
gressive development to be obtained 
in the remaining years of trusteeship? 

There was the five-year plan in edu- 
cation, replied Mr. Spinelli. The Ad- 
ministration had thought it best to di- 
vide the Trusteeship period into two 
sections, the first of five years and the 
second of four, The first year had al- 
ready elapsed when the work of edu- 
cational planning began. It now was 
working on a health plan to run from 
1952 to 1960. It also was awaiting the 
report of the Technical Assistance 
Mission. When that was available, two 
experts from Italy would be asked to 
prepare a general plan for economic 
development, which would include ag- 
riculture, techniques, industry and 
trade. 

In the social field, there would be a 
plan as soon as a representative of 
the Administration completed discuss- 
ing a labor code with the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva, After 
eight or ten years, it was hoped the 
territory would have all the laws in 
the social field which exist in Italy and 
elsewhere. 


TECHNICIANS Carlos Serrano Garcia, of 
El] Salvador, asked how the Admin- 
istration was meeting the problem of 
securing Somali personnel for its tech- 
nical services. Recalling his answer to 
Mr. Munro regarding “Somalization” 
of the government services, Mr. Spin- 
elli said that in addition to the admin- 
istrative personnel obtained from the 
political school, a Somali who is al- 
ready the Secretary of the instruction 
office was to finish senior high school 
of the Italian type next year; a Somali 
teacher had been appointed vice-cen- 
tral director of all elementary schools, 
and, beginning this year, young men 
would be sent to Italy to study, as 
twenty-two already had been sent to 
Egypt. At the end of eight years, he 
concluded, it was hoped that there 
would be enough Somali personnel to 
man all administrative posts. There 
would not be enough doctors or en- 
gineers, but in other respects the ad- 
ministrative setup would be adequate. 

To a question regarding measures 
to promote unity among the tribes, 
Mr. Spinelli replied that the Admin- 
istration had tried to prevent feuds. 
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It had sometimes succeeded. The great 
problem was that in an arid season 
disagreements broke out over a well 
or a river and it was again necessary 
to intervene. There are in Somaliland, 
he said, four or, according to some, 
five important ethnic groups. These 
could not be considered as tribes, be- 
cause each group contains hundreds of 
tribes. In political movements, and 
particularly in the towns, there had 
been a tendency toward better rela- 
tions between these groups. 


CENSUS A census will be taken next 
November, said Mr. Spinelli, in re- 
sponse to another question by Mr. 
Serrano Garcia. When it is completed, 
the Administration will have a vital 
statistics registry in the 34 most im- 
portant centres, 

Aleksander A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., said it was clear that all 
leading posts in Somaliland were held 
by Italians, What measures was the 
Administering Authority taking to en- 
sure Somali participation in the terri- 
torial government? 

The Administration’s policy, as he 
had explained, was very clear, said 
Mr. Spinelli. Lf any Somali was ready 
to occupy any post, the Administra- 
tion was prepared to give it to him. 
The Administration had opened a 
political administration school, many 
professional and regular high schools 
and was sending young Somalis 
abroad to prepare them for higher 
posts in every branch. 

In response to further questioning 
by Mr. Soldatov, Mr. Spinelli said that 
the Administration hoped to send an 
average of 40 students abroad each 
year during the next few years. 

This meant, said Mr. Soldatov, that 
if every year 40 students were sent 
abroad and 20 graduated from ad- 
ministration schools beginning in 1953, 
it might roughly be estimated that 60 
individuals would be ready each year. 
Thus in the best of circumstances, no 
more than 300 or 350 Somalis would 
be ready for higher administration 
posts. How then, he asked, could the 
Administering Authority envisage in- 
dependence for Somaliland in eight 
years? 

There was a second field upon which 
to draw, said Mr. Spinelli—the schools 
in Somaliland itself. The Administra- 
tion had started three general techni- 
cal schools and would start senior high 
schools within the next year or two. 
Eventually, there would be a trained 
personne] sufficient, by the end of the 
ten-year period, to replace the approxi- 
mately 700 Italians. 

Mr. Soldatov pointed out that in 
other Trust Territories the Administer- 
ing Authorities held that members of 
the indigenous population who have 
completed secondary school were not 
only not ready to govern but were not 
prepared to fill even medium posts. 
How many students, he asked, did Mr. 


Spinelli assume would have completed 
secondary school in eight years and 
did the Administering Authority un- 
dertake measures to assure that stu- 
dents already in school would receive 


specialized training? 

At the end of the trusteeship period, 
replied Mr. Spinelli, he believed that 
between 1,000 and 2,000 would have 
finished senior high school, in addi- 
tion to those who had finished courses 
at professional and vocational high 
schools. 

Mr. Soldatov said that to prepare 
2,000 students by 1960, it was neces- 
sary to enroll them now; in fact, they 
should have been in school. And 
while the question of teachers for 
senior high schools would not arise 
between 1952 and 1953, they would 
be needed later. Where would they 
be obtained? To his mind, the answers 
of the Special Representative, partic- 
ularly the difference in the estimate 
between 1,000 and 2,000 students, 
were only assumptions. 

While it was impossible to forecast 
how many students would have com- 
pleted their studies in 1960, said Mr. 
Spinelli, a plan for education covering 
the period to the end of 1956 did exist. 


FASCIST FUNCTIONARIES As a result of 
petitions submitted to the Council, 
said Mr. Soldatov, his attention had 
been drawn to the fact that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had allowed 
Fascist funtionaries who were in 
Somaliland when it was a colony to 
remain in their posts. He named per- 
sons he said occupied important posts 
in the Administration and asked 
whether they had served under the 
Italian colonial administration up to 
1941, or in Ethiopia. 

Some of these persons, Mr. Spinelli 
replied, had been in the prewar Italian 
colonial administration in Somaliland, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea or Libya. The Ad- 
ministration was ready to listen to a 
well-founded accusation that some 
were following undemocratic policies, 
but the accusation that they had per- 
haps belonged to the political party 
formerly in power in Italy would ap- 
ply to the greater part of all the func- 
tionaries of the Italian administra- 
tion. 

In response to further questioning, 
Mr. Spinelli said many of the persons 
mentioned by Mr. Soldatov were no 
longer in the territory. They had not, 
however, been sent away because of 
an anti-democratic attitude. 

The petitions, said Mr. Soldatov, 
also indicated that Italian Fascist laws, 
particularly the penal code and the 
jurisdictional regulations, were opera- 
tive in Somaliland. Did the Admin- 
istering Authority plan to withdraw 
these Fascist laws? 

He previously had explained, re- 
plied Mr. Spinelli, that existing judicial 
regulation would be replaced as soon 
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as the advice of the Territorial Council 
and the Advisory Council on the draft 
presented to them had been received. 
He did not think there had been any 
undue delay. It was hoped that a new 
law might be enacted within a few 
months, 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS In reply to other 
questions by Mr. Soldatov, Mr. 
Spinelli said the Administration was 
improving the organization of the Ter- 
ritorial Council so that it might be 
changed from a consultative to a legis- 
lative body. 

This was also the intention regard- 
ing residency and municipal councils, 
said Mr. Spinelli—all the councils 
would be given “more and more” 
power and would become legislative 
rather than advisory bodies as soon 
as possible. 

Asked when the residency council 
would have the right to levy and col- 
lect taxes, Mr. Spinelli replied that at 
present most taxes were under the 
jurisdiction either of the Territorial 
Council or of the municipal councils. 
In time all legislative power in a resi- 
dency would be vested in the residency 
council. 

Petitions from members of the 
Somali Youth League, said Mr. Sol- 
datov, charged arrests, fines and im- 
prisonment on grounds of anti-Italian 
activity. How was this reconciled with 
the Administration’s, claim of political 
freedom? People had been arrested, 
replied the Special Representative, for 
breaking the law, not because of politi- 
cal activities. 

Enrique de Marchena, of the Domi- 
nican Republic, who, it will be re- 
called, had been Chairman of the 
Visiting Mission, asked whether the 
Administering Authority believed uni- 
versal suffrage possible. It could not at 
once be established throughout the 
whole territory, said Mr. Spinelli, but 
beginnings could be made in the larger 
population centres. 

William D. Forsyth, of Australia, 
asked about Italian troops in the terri- 
tory. Originally, there had been 6,000, 
said Mr. Spinelli. There now were only 
about 1,000 and the Administering 
Authority hoped to reduce the number 
still further to those necessary for 
training Somali battalions. Italian 
policemen had been reduced from 500 
to 310 and would be further reduced 
as they were replaced by trained 
Somalis. 


SALT INDUSTRY REVIVAL Turning to eco- 
nomic conditions, G. R. Laking, of 
New Zealand, asked about the possi- 
bility of reviving what in prewar days 
had been the territory’s largest in- 
dustry—salt production. Before the 
war, said Mr. Spinelli, Japan had been 
the main market for Somaliland salt. 
Steps recently had been taken in Rome 
and Tokyo toward gathering the 
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capital necessary to revive the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Ryckmans (Belgium) asked 
about a complaint that the Somali peo- 
ple were prevented from buying cer- 
tain goods at prices 70 per cent below 
what they were paying for Italian 
goods because of barriers to imports 
from India, Japan and Hong Kong. 
During the last six months, replied the 
Special Representative, the Adminis- 
tering Authority had provided all 
facilities for trade with the sterling 
area. 

In reply to another question by Mr. 
Ryckmans, Mr. Spinelli said both 
Italian experts and the Technical As- 
sistance Mission had agreed that while 
there were not at present too many 
cattle in Somaliland for the available 
land and water, any increase in num- 
bers would be dangerous. 


TERRITORIAL BUDGET Several questions 
on economic matters also were asked 
by Mr. de Marchena. To one of these, 
regarding the budget, Mr. Spinelli re- 
plied that the 1951 budgetary deficit 
probably would be reduced in the 
future by increased revenues and it 
was hoped that when Italy’s trustee- 
ship ended, the territory’s budget 
would be balanced. 

Questions about agricultural credit 
facilities were asked by Benjamin 
Gerig (United States), who recalled 
that several petitions mentioned the 
need for their extension. Local bank- 
ing institutions had been granted agri- 
cultural credits during 1951, replied 
Mr. Spinelli, and approximately 12 to 
15 per cent of total credits had been 
given to Somali farmers. This percent- 
age was expected to increase. The Ad- 
ministration sought through agricul- 
tural co-operatives to encourage 
Somalis to adopt new farming meth- 
ods. Many Somalis had become in- 
terested in cotton production, 

Mr. Spinelli told Mr. Serrano 
Garcia (El Salvador), that the draft 
budget for 1952/53 would be sent to 
the Advisory Council for comment. 
The budget was proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, but the Italian Parlia- 
ment must approve it. 

It was planned to prepare the 
budget in a new way, he said. It would 
be divided into two sections, one of 
which would show the real Somaliland 
budget—the territory’s revenues plus 
the Italian contribution to balance the 
budget—and the other listing the 
Italian part of the budget—expenses 
which would end with trusteeship. 

In response to questions by Francis 
Hure (France), Mr. Spinelli said that 
transportation services had _ been 
greatly improved in the past two years. 
Buses had been imported and trunk 
roads extended, but international 
financial help was needed. A domestic 
airways company had been formed. 

In reply to A. A. Soldatov 











(U.S.S.R.), Mr. Spinelli said the 
Chamber of Commerce in Mogadiscio, 
established by Italians, now had 
Somali members and as the number 
of Somali traders increased, more 
were expected to join 

Mr. de Marchena, reverting to the 
problem of budgetary deficits, asked 
what plans the Administration had for 
meeting them. Local revenue had in- 
creased, said Mr. Spinelli, with im- 
provement in the territory’s economy. 
However, the country’s needs and ex- 
penditures also had risen. The deficit 
was being met through contributions 
by Italy. It was impossible to predict 
the situation at the end of trustee- 
ship, but if present progress continued, 
it was reasonable to hope that Somali- 
land by then would be ready for in- 
dependent economic life. 


PRESS FREEDOM When the Council dis- 
cussion turned to social advancement, 
Mr. Spinelli, in reply to Mr. de 
Marchena, said there was complete 
freedom of the press in Somaliland. 
There were only a few newspapers 
in the territory, but two new periodi- 
cals had begun publication in the past 
year, One of them often critical of the 
Administration. 

There was no need at present for a 
special law to guarantee this freedom, 
the Special Representative said. The 
Special Representative told Mr. de 
Marchena that the Administration 
made every effort, helped by the Ad- 
visory Council and its secretariat, to 
disseminate information about the 
United Nations. United Nations Day 
and Human Rights Day both were 
celebrated in the territory. 

How, asked A. A. Soldatov, could 
the statement in the administrative re- 
port that the Somali people enjoyed 
basic human rights and freedoms be 
reconciled with charges in many peti- 
tions of arbitrary arrests, whippings 
and deportation? 

Guarantees of these rights and free- 
doms were provided by the adminis- 
trative and judicial authorities, replied 
Mr. Spinelli. Everyone had a right to 
complain to officials and could appear 
before the courts. The Administration 
had explained every allegation in the 
petitions—there had been no arbitrary 
arrests and, as to deportation, the few 
cases involved undesirable people who 
had been sent back to their villages. 


LABOR There was a shortage of farm 
labor, said Mr. Spinelli, in reply to 
questions by Benjamin Gerig (United 
States), but not of industrial workers. 
But technical and professional training 
of the latter was a problem. 

The right to strike would be in- 
cluded in the new labor code to be 
studied at Geneva, the Special Repre- 
sentative told G. R. Laking (New 
Zealand). Somali workers now en- 
joyed this right, as in Italy. 
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Asked by Mr. Liu about protection 
for women workers, Mr. Spinelli said 
the labor code would include special 
protection for women workers and for 
children. 

Questions about wages were asked 
by Mr. Soldatov. Mr. Spinelli said Ad- 
ministration policy was based on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
but that Italians brought from Italy 
received a special allowance in addi- 
tion to their salary to compensate 
them for leaving their country. Few 
Somalis, he said, could take over the 
work of these Italians at present. 

Mr, Spinelli said a study of living 
standards mentioned in the annual re- 
port had covered only a part of the 
territory and no general conclusions 
could be drawn from it. 

In replying to a question by Mr. 
Gerig on public health, the Special 
Representative gave details of the two- 
year course of training for public health 
assistants mentioned in the report. This 
course now was being taken by nine- 
teen male nurses in a Mogadiscio hos- 
pital. The Administration hoped that 
the best of these would be able to take 
a further two or three years of medi- 
cal training. 

Replying to Sir Alan Burns (United 
Kingdom), Mr. Spinelli said the pro- 
fessional standard of the male nurses 
Was quite high and that they seemed 
particularly good at diagnosis. 


UNESCO ASSISTANCE Mr. Spinelli made 
a statement to the Council on UNESCO 
and the five-year plan for education 
which the Administering Authority 
had circulated to Council members 
during the discussions. He said he had 
consulted UNESCO experts and that a 
final version would await further con- 
sultations. 

The UNESCO representative, S. V. 
Arnaldo, said UNESCO would be glad 
to submit its views on this plan to 
the Council if it were asked to do so. 
At the suggestion of the representa- 
tive of China, it was agreed to have 
such a request transmitted. 

In answer to questions by Mr. Sold- 
atov, Mr. Spinelli said the time had 
not come for compulsory education 
enactments. As yet there were not 
enough schools, but when the time 
came, there would be compulsory 
education. 


POINTS FROM THE GENERAL DEBATE 


CHINA: S. S. Liv Because the Admin- 
istering Authority is expected to trans- 
form the territory into an independent 
State at the end of ten years, many 
of the problems confronting it are 
pressing. China endorses all recom- 
mendations of the Visiting Mission 
and is gratified that the Administration 
has adopted most of the recommenda- 
tions by the Advisory Council. But it is 
regrettable that the Council’s work 
was unfavorably affected by the ab- 
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sence of two of its members for a 
long period. The Trusteeship Council 
should make recommendations with 
a view to ending this situation. China 
notes with satisfaction improvement in 
the organization of the Territorial 
Council, increasing the Somali mem- 
bership. It is gratifying that, in con- 
trast to the policy of certain other 
Administering Authorities, a number 
of seats are allotted to foreign com- 
munities other than European com- 
munities. China is pleased by the 
increase in municipal councils, but 
regrets that their functions are merely 
advisory. It is disappointed to learn 
from the Visiting Mission that resi- 
dency councils have not functioned 
satisfactorily. China shares the view 
of the Advisory Council and the 
Visiting Mission that an electoral sys- 
tem should be established as soon as 
possible. The greatest economic prob- 
lem is the huge deficit recurring in 
the territorial budget. This problem 
must be solved if an independent state 
is to be viable without substantial out- 
side assistance. China awaits further 
information on possible new taxes, in- 
cluding taxes on livestock and on cul- 
tivated land. Possibly a_ substitute 
might be found for the hut tax, which 
the Council has always found unsatis- 
factory. The Administering Authority 
should diminish the discrepancy be- 
tween the wages of indigenous work- 
men and Italian workers. China hopes 
that the Administering Authority will 
continue to attack the problem of 
nomadism. It notes with satisfaction 
the expansion of medical and health 
services, “The phenomenon of slow 
starvation of children in adolescence 
is most pathetic and alarming.” The 
Administration should carefully con- 
sider the Visiting Mission’s suggestions 
on this and hasten to consult the or- 
gans and agencies enumerated in the 
Mission’s report. The steps toward a 
labor code are gratifying and the five- 
year plan for education should go into 
effect without delay. The Administra- 
tion and the Advisory Council are to 
be commended for dissemination of 
information on the United Nations, 
the Trusteeship System, and on Hu- 
man Rights. China is seriously con- 
cerned at the lack of a written in- 
digenous language and feels the Ad- 
ministration should do everything pos- 
sible to reduce the Somali language 
to writing. 


THAILAND: Chao Dilokrit Kridakon The 
Administration’s achievements, meas- 
ured against the background of a 
territory poor in resources, whose 
population consists mostly of illiterate 
tribesmen forced by a rigorous climate 
to lead a nomadic life, have been con- 
siderable. The Council systems, while 
still not truly representative, form 
parts of a political structure for demo- 
cratic government. It remains to in- 





vest them with a truly representative 


character. A just balance must be 
found between the illiterate, nomadic 
tribesmen who make up most of the 
population and the political parties 
which represent the relatively more 
advanced elements. Thailand was glad 
to hear that the attitude of political 
groups has improved and has become 
more constructive. Nevertheless, it be- 
lieves legislation to regulate the po- 
litical parties along the lines suggested 
by the Visiting Mission should be en- 
acted speedily. Thailand notes gladly 
the Administration’s efforts to accel- 
erate training of Somali officials. And 
it is pleased to learn of measures for 
the reform of the judicial system. 
Negotiations for delimitation of the 
frontier with Ethiopia should be in- 
itiated as soon as possible. Thailand 
would emphasize three points men- 
tioned by the Visiting Mission: the 
necessity for undertaking specific pro- 
grams at once in view of the limited 
duration of the trusteeship period; the 
importance of larger contributions to- 
ward territorial expenses by _ the 
Somali people; the advisability of an 
inquiry on the level of government 
services which Somaliland can be 
expected to support from its own re- 
sources. Improvement in public health 
facilities is much needed and Thailand 
endorses the Visiting Mission’s recom- 
mendations. Disappointed that the use 
of the Somali language did not receive 
fuller treatment in the five-year edu- 
cation plan, Thailand was nevertheless 
pleased to hear that the Administra- 
tion is having a dictionary of the 
language compiled. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Enrique de Marchena 
The special situation of the Somal- 
is inspired questions more diverse 
and complex than had ever before 
been asked in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the Special Representative 
was to be congratulated for his abil- 
ity and great patience. The Domi- 
nican Republic believes that in So- 
maliland the United Nations is car- 
rying out an international experiment 
of great proportions. If independence 
for Somaliland is achieved within the 
period set out in the Trusteeship agree- 
ment, there can be no doubt that other 
trusteeship agreements will have to be 
reviewed. The Dominican Republic 
feels that the most important factor in 
connection with the Administering Au- 
thority’s report is time. The second 
is the Authority’s sincerity; the Do- 
minican Republic has entire faith in 
Italy’s sincerity. The third element is 
that of co-operation between the So- 
mali people and Italy on the one hand 
and between these two and the United 
Nations on the other. The Somali peo- 
ple must be made to understand that 
in Somaliland Italy is not really the 
Administering Authority, but the rep- 
resentative of the United Nations. It 
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was the United Nations which had 
promised independence to Somaliland. 
The General Assembly did not fore- 
see the possible absence of one or two 
of the members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil from Somaliland. To avoid a 
Static Council, the presence of all 
three is necessary and obligatory. The 
Dominican Republic feels that the 
Trusteeship Council might decide 
whether to send a Visiting Mission to 
Somaliland in 1954, when it will 
have almost arrived at the halfway 
mark to independence. The climax 
of the programs drawn up by the Ad- 
ministration will come in 1954 or 
1955. This should be discussed at the 
next Trusteeship Council session. 


NEW ZEALAND: Leslie Knox Munro The 
decision of the General Assembly 
that Somaliland should become inde- 
pendent in 1960 imposes a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the Trusteeship 
Council and should add a_ special 
sense of urgency to debate. Eight and 
one-half years is an extremely short 
time in which to develop Somaliland 
into a viable national entity. New Zea- 
land feels that a first priority is de- 
velopment of a vigorous governmental 
system, Operated as far as possible by 
the indigenous inhabitants and sup- 
ported by a sound civil service. The 
emergence of political parties during 
the past few years is encouraging but 
it is disappointing to find these par- 
ties classified as pro-Italian or op- 
position parties. In view of the short 
time available, the Territorial Council 
should be given some legislative pow- 
ers quickly and there might be ac- 
celeration of the plans for replacing 
Italians by Somalis in the civil serv- 
ice. The extent to which budgetary 
expenses are sustained by direct con- 
tributions from the Italian govern- 
ment is alarming. If the eighty per 
cent of the population which is no- 
madic are to become independent at 
the end of eight years, they must be 
educated. New Zealand hopes that 
techniques for educating a roving 
population will be considered. Travel- 
ling educational vans might be sup- 
plied. In the field of health, the Au- 
thority might consider a flying medical 
service. The Italian government should 
be commended for the efforts — cost- 
ly to itself — which it is making to 
ensure the territory’s progress. It is the 
Administering Authority. The repre- 
sentative of the Dominican Republic 
seems to have said it is not; if lan- 
guage means anything, it is. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Alan Burns. The Ad- 
visory Council is without power to 
deal in an official or finite way with 
petitions, although in aiding and ad- 
vising the Administering Authority it 
may assist in adjusting differences or 
problems which may have given rise 
to petitions. The United Kingdom feels 
it unfortunate that political circum- 
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stances have led to an assumption 
by inhabitants of the territory that 
the Advisory Council can play an 
executive part in the government and 
can function as a court of appeal 
against the Administration. The United 
Kingdom agrees with New Zealand 
that Italy is fully responsible as Ad- 
ministering Authority. No single fac- 
tor can contribute more to a_ hap- 
pier phase of Advisory Council par- 
ticipation than the presence in 
Mogadiscio of all three members for 
longer periods than in the past. The 
third year of trusteeship must be the 
period in which final plans are laid 
for action over the remaining years. 
The date of independence is alarming- 
ly close. The arrangement by which 
political parties by mere existence are 
guaranteed representation in legisla- 
tive and advisory organs is unsatisfac- 
tory. The United Kingdom sym- 
pathizes with the Administration’s 
desire to complete its census before 
compiling a register of electors but 
because “time is against us,” hopes 
the Administration will be able to find 
a less elaborate way of instituting an 
electoral system. The Administration 
is to be commended on reducing the 
number of Italians in the security 
corps. A realistic approach to develop- 
ment of a civil service might be to 
assess the number of Somalis likely 
to be trained for the Administration 
within the prescribed period and cut 
down the size and responsibilities of 
the Administration to fit this measure. 
No judgment can be reached in eco- 
nomic affairs until the economic plan 
produced on the basis of the much- 
delayed report of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission has been 
seen. Adoption by the Administering 
Authority of the United Kingdom's 
suggestion that the budget be con- 
structed so as to separate expendi- 
tures which will inevitably fall on the 
Somali state from those which are a 
temporary charge on the Authority is 
gratifying. It is also gratifying that 
the budgetary deficit for the year un- 
der review is less than expected. The 
Administration should concentrate on 
improving and expanding activities 
which have hope of success rather 
than attempt further diversification 
of the economy. The task of creating 
educational institutions and produc- 
ing the body of educated Somalis 
needed for an independent state is 
one to daunt the most optimistic ad- 
ministrator. If next year the Council 
has before it the final version of the 
various plans now being conceived, it 
will then be time to assess the possi- 
bility of producing the political in- 
stitutions, economic resources and so- 
cial and educational systems without 
which an independent Somali state 
would fail. 

UNITED STATES: Benjamin Gerig. There 
can be no question but that Italy is 
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the Administering Authority. Italy is 
to be commended for bringing to the 
territory representatives of a number 
of technical agencies — the United 
Nations, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, etc. The United States 
looks furward to the report of the 
Technical Assistance Mission. The 
Territorial Council must shortly be 
given increasingly wide functions — 
perhaps of a quasi-legislative charac- 
ter. The United States is gratified that 
a system of elections had been estab- 
lished for Mogadiscio and feels the 
same method should be tried as soon 
as possible in some of the other cen- 
tres. Establishment of municipal coun- 
cils is a useful method for giving peo- 
ple experience in wider areas of local 
government. The Administration’s 
efforts in attempting to democratize 
the Shirs (tribal meetings) should be 
commended. The Administering Au- 
thority is to be commended for at- 
tempting to find ways and means for 
meeting a large deficit. It should be 
commended also for improvements in 
medical facilities and services. While 
the Administering Authority is doing 
everything possible to improve educa- 
tional facilities, it remains a fact that 
out of about 250,000 persons who 
might be in schools, only about 12,000 
actually attend. This is a very small 
proportion of a people soon to be 
given independence. 


BELGIUM: Pierre Ryckmans. The Advis- 
ory Council is a consultative body 
and must act as such. It would be 
regrettable if certain members of the 
Council were to identify themselves 
with political parties. Belgium hopes 
that parties identified with past events 
will accept the constitution and agree 
to present constructive opposition. 
Noted favorably are the development 
of an advisory organ, the establish- 
ment of a municipal council, the in- 
crease in the number of seats in th 
resident councils and establishnient of 
a permanent committee in the Terri- 
torial Council. Establishmen* of a ter- 
ritorial appeals court is a notable im- 
provement. As to the Somali lan- 
guage, when it is a question of writing 
a language which previously has only 
been spoken, the probiem is not one 
of high science. It is merely a ques- 
tion of teaching people who know 
how to speak Somali to write Somali 
on paper, of getting some system 
which people can learn and which 
will be accurate enough to reproduce 
the sounds of the language. The Lat- 
in alphabet could be used to reproduce 
the sounds of the Somali language. 
Belgium concludes that Italy is car- 
rying out loyally its duty in Somali- 
land. 


EL SALVADOR: Carlos Serrano Garcia. Now 
that cordial relations exist between 
Italy and Ethiopia, negotiations con- 
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cerning the frontier will doubtless 
be satisfactorily concluded. El Salvador 
is sure that everything wili be done 
so that the new state will not inherit 
problems of this kind. It is pleased 
to note ordinances establishing labor 
inspection and the ordinance introduc- 
ing workmen’s compensation and _ in- 
surance. It would like to see the new 
judicial regulations put into force as 
soon as possible and is certain that 
during the year new penal institu- 
tions and a school for minors will 
greatly alleviate the prison problem. 
E] Salvador would like to see strong 
measures to disseminate education by 
every possible means and suggests 
that a campaign against illiteracy in 
connection with citizenship might give 
good results. 


FRANCE: Francis Hure. When examin- 
ing the record of Somaliland, it must 
not be forgotten that the territory is 
a poor One in which the civilizing role 
of the Administration can only gradu- 
ally be exercised. But during the past 
two years Italy has built a new foun- 
dation for advancement. The situa- 
tion demands effort, but calls also for 
great caution. Too much haste would 
be likely to result in many mistakes. 
In its relations with the Administra- 
tion, the Advisory Council can act 
only as a whole, therefore none of its 
members has individual rights and the 
presence in the territory of its mem- 
bers is required as often as possible. 
France believes that a system for elec- 
tions to the Territorial Council can 
be very valuable. It wishes to stress, 
however, the danger of creating po- 
litical feudalism and hopes it will be 
made clear that the present system is 
only temporary. France was reassured 
by the explanations of the Special Rep- 
resentative on arrest and preventive 
detention. It was aware that the in- 
digenous inhabitants are inclining to 
attribute political motives to any meas- 
ures taken on its behalf. France con- 
gratulates the Administration on the 
progress in agricultural production and 
on the definite progress evident in the 
social field. 


U.S.S.R.: Aleksander A. Soldatov. The re- 
port of the Italian government does 
not describe the difficult situation 
in which the indigenous population 
finds itself. The Authority shows 
an anti-democratic policy, crudely vio- 
lating the rights and interests of the 
inhabitants. Facts in the petitions of 
the indigenous inhabitants and in the 
Visiting Mission’s report, as well as 
in the report by the Secretariat indi- 
cate that Italy continues to pursue 
policies tending to strengthen a cruel 
colonial regime. The Administration 
is not taking measures to guarantee the 
participation of the indigenous in- 
habitants in legislative, executive and 
judicial organs. Laws exist in the ter- 
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ritory which were prepared during the 
regime of Fascist Italy and Italian of- 
ficials who worked in Somaliland dur- 
ing the Fascist regime now are back 
again. Somalis are continually dis- 
charged from service and replaced by 
Italians, The Administering Authority 
has established a military police re- 
gime in Somaliland and the arbitrary 
power of the Italian police is unlimit- 
ed. Petitions complain of arbitrary ar- 
rests, imprisonment and deportation. 
The Administration maintains many 
military units and numerous police. 
The budget for maintaining these mili- 
tary units is one and one-half times 
higher than for all other financial ex- 
penditures for civilian objectives, in- 
cluding administration, health, the ju- 
diciary education and public works. 
The U.S.S.R. proposes that the Trus- 
teeship Council recommend that the 
Administering Authority establish leg- 
islative organs and take steps to guar- 
antee participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial organs of the terri- 
tory. The Authority is promoting and 
encouraging the tribal system and at- 
tempts to adapt this system to its own 
methods of governing. At the same 
time it is persecuting the progressive 
elements, including the Somali Youth 
League. The Trusteeship Council 
should ask the Administration to stop 
its anti-democratic policies and recom- 
mend that it take steps to guarantee 
the transition from the tribal system 
to a system of democratic self-govern- 
ment. The Authority has not acted to 
ensure the Trust Territory’s economic 
advancement. The report of the Vis- 
iting Mission shows that famine has 
been rampant during the past three 
or four years in the northern regions. 
Instead of increasing food production, 
the Administration is attempting to 
increase production of products meant 
for export, such as cotton and 
bananas. The best lands have been 
taken away from the indigenous in- 
habitants and are being administered 
by Italian planters who exploit both 
the inhabitants and the territory’s 
natural wealth. Indigenous laborers re- 
ceive miserable wages. Lands alienated 
from the indigenous inhabitants prior 
to the establishment of the Italian 
administration have not been returned. 
The Trusteeship Council should rec- 
ommend that the Authority eliminate 
the hut tax and replace it by a gradu- 
ated income tax which would take into 
account the actual property status of 
every taxpayer and his capacity to pay. 
The Administering Authority is pur- 
suing a policy of crude racial discrim- 
ination, particularly where social se- 
curity and wages are concerned. The 
social security laws extend their bene- 
fit only to the Italians. The Admin- 
istration has neither promoted a good 
health system nor is it interested in 
the population’s educational advance- 


ment. Italians, who make up a negli- 
gible percentage of the population, 
have far greater opportunities for 
secondary education than Somalis. 
The U.S.S.R. submits the following 
resolutions for the consideration of 
the Trusteeship Council recommend- 
ing that the Administering Authority 
create legislative and executive organs 
and take steps guaranteeing the par- 
ticipation of indigenous inhabitants in 
these organs; inviting the Administer- 
ing Authority to take measures for 
the transition from the tribal system 
to a system of self-government found- 
ed on a democratic basis; recommend- 
ing that the Administration cease anti- 
democratic policies with regard to the 
indigenous population; and that the 
Authority return alienated land to the 
indigenous population and not pro- 
mote alienation of lands in the future; 
that the Administration substitute a 
graduated income tax for the present 
tax system, taking into consideration 
property status and the capacity to 
pay; that the Administering Authority 
increase appropriations for education 
and other cultural needs and for 
health needs of the indigenous popu- 
lation and requests that the Secre- 
tariat draw up these resolutions so that 
members may study them and define 
their positions thereon. 


EGYPT: Salah Eddine Fadel Bey. Differ- 
ences and divergencies of opinion in 
the Advisory Council could not af- 
fect the Council as an organ. The 
only way to achieve the goal of inde- 
pendence for Somaliland within eight 
and one-half years is to draw up plans 
for different fields of activity, But it 
is not sufficient to draw up plans; they 
must be carried out. The Administer- 
ing Authority alone cannot be re- 
sponsible for meeting all these ex- 
penditures. Somaliland is the concern 
of the United Nations, not alone of 
the Administering Authority, The 
United Nations should study plans for 
technical and financial assistance. The 
Territorial Council, which should be 
made a legislative body as soon as pos- 
sible, should not—as such a body— 
have foreigners in its membership. 
Ways and means should be studied 
for the abolition of collective punish- 
ment and the tribal system, The Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for 
its steps to meet the people’s desire for 
instruction in the Arabic language. 
The evolution in economic, political 
and social fields demonstrates the de- 
velopment effort which the Admin- 
istering Authority is making. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S REPLY: Pier Pas- 
quale Spinelli. With reference to the 
few critical utterances, we must ask 
whether allegations of political per- 
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PROHIBITING BACTERIAL WEAPONS: 
PROPOSAL FOR RATIFYING PROTOCOL 


HE meeting of the Security Coun- 

cil on June 18, called by the Presi- 
dent for the month, Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., had two items on its 
provisional agenda. Mr. Malik wanted 
the Council, first, to appeal to all 
states to accede to and ratify the Gen- 
eva Protocol of 1925 for the pro- 
hibition of the use of bacteriolc¢ vical 
weapons and, secondly, to recommend 
to the General Assembly the simul- 
taneous admission to Membership in 
the Unitéd Nations of all fourteen 
states whose applications are pending. 
These are Albania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, 
Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, 
Nepal, and Libya. 

The Soviet Union delegation circu- 
lated two draft resolutions to this ef- 
fect. 

As the meeting opened, there was 
considerable debate on the wording of 
the provisional agenda, which was 
finally adopted unanimously in a re- 
vised form. The new wording includ- 
ed as a separate item, under the head- 
ing, “Admission of New Members,” 
the recommendations made on the 
subject by the General Assembly at 
its sixth session. 

After this procedural debate, the 
Council took up the matter of the 
Geneva Protocol. 


RESTRAINING INFLUENCE Recalling the 
drafting and signature of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 after many years of 
discussion in organs of the League of 
Nations, Mr. Malik said that the po- 
litical, legal, and moral obligations 
assumed under it had proved an etf- 
fective restraint on the states which 
had resorted to aggression during the 
previous quarter century. Not one had 
dared to ignore the importance of the 
Protocol’s prohibition of the use of 
chemical and bacterial weapons. 

In the United Nations, protracted 
discussion in connection with the re- 
duction of armaments and prohibition 
of atomic weapons had diverted at- 
tention from the prohibition of bac- 
terial weapons. In his report to the 
third session of the General Assem- 
bly, the Secretary-General had drawn 
attention to the importance of that 
question. 

The Geneva Protocol stated that the 
use of asphyxiating, poisonous, and 
other gases and of all analagous li- 
quids, materials, or devices had been 
justly condemned by the general 
opinion of the civilized world. 

All the states which signed the 
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Protocol and acceded to it agreed with 
that important international declara- 
tion, in accordance with which pro- 
hibition of the use of those types of 
weapons was confirmed as “binding 
alike the conscience and the practice 
of nations.” 

The parties unanimously agreed also 
that the prohibition should be extend- 
ed to bacteriological weapons, and 
they undertook to exert every effort 
to induce other states to accede to the 
Protocol. 


NOT RATIFIED BY SIX The Protocol was 
signed and acceded to by 48, the great 
majority of the states of the world, 
including all the great powers. Only 
six — “an insignificant minority” — 
had not yet ratified it. They were 
the United States, Japan, Brazil, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, and Uruguay. Of 
the eleven members of the Security 
Council, only two, the United States 
and Brazil, had not ratified it. 

The agreement included a state- 
ment that the signatory powers in- 
tended the Protocol to become a rule 
of international law. Its ratification by 
42 states indicated that the Protocol 
and its articles and provisions relat- 
ing to the prohibition of gas and bac- 
teriological warfare were in fact a 
rule of international law. 

Since there was some difference of 
Opinion among statesmen and public 


figures in various countries as to the 


admissability of the use of the bac- 
terial weapons prohibited by the Pro- 
tocol, however, and because develop- 
ment of the production of bacterial 
and chemical weapons had created a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity, the United Nations should 
adopt appropriate measures to prevent 
their use. It was duty bound to deal 
with the question in view of its great 
importance from the point of view 
of international relations and main- 
tenance and strengthening of interna- 
tional peace and security. And because 
the Security Council bore primary re- 
sponsibility in this regard, it had to 
do its duty and adopt measures to 
prevent the use of the bacterial wea- 
pons prohibited by the Protocol. 
Another imperative argument was 
that in a number of countries pre- 
parations were being made for bac- 
terial warfare, and this was a threat 
to international peace and security. 


U.S.S.R. DRAFT RESOLUTION ‘The Soviet 
Union now proposed that all states 
which had not yet acceded to or rati- 
fied their accession to the Geneva 


Protocol should be called on to do 
so and to undertake to comply with 
it in every particular. 

“It is scarcely necessary,” Mr. Malik 
said, “to adduce proof of the inter- 
national importance of such action by 
the Security Council and the signi- 
ficance which such a decision by the 
Council would have for the cause of 
international peace and security. By 
taking such a decision, the Security 
Council will stress the international 
significance of the Geneva Protocol 
and the importance of the interna- 
tional obligations arising out of it.” 

Mr. Malik then proposed the adop- 
tion of his draft resolution to that 
effect. 


KOREA CHARGES RECALLED For the Unit- 
ed States, Ernest A. Gross declared 
that the situation required careful con- 
sideration. For some time, the Soviet 
Union had been carrying on a false 
and malicious campaign regarding the 
use of bacterial warfare in Korea, and 
there had been no evidence that it had 
abandoned that campaign. In apprais- 
ing the merits of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal regarding the Geneva Protocol, 
therefore, it was necessary to keep 
in mind whether the motive of the 
sponsor stood the light of truth and 
inspection. 

In the Disarmament Commission, 
Benjamin V. Cohen, of the United 
States, had said that “those who make 
false charges concerning the use of 
bacterial warfare can just as easily 
make false promises not to use bac- 
terial warfare.” 

When in 1925 the Geneva Protocol 
was proposed and signed, statesmen 
still hoped that exchanges of promises 
would be honored by all states. The 
United States signed but did not 
ratify the Protocol, the reasons being 
not relevant to a consideration of the 
problem today. But in full recognition 
of the problems of today, the Presi- 
dent of the United States withdrew 
the Protocol from the Senate calendar 
in 1947, along with eighteen other 
treaties which had become just as 
obsolete. 


U.S.S.R. RESERVATIONS “The world has 
moved since 1925, and the question 
of ratification today must be viewed 
in the light of today’s facts,” Mr. 
Gross stated. One of those facts was 
that the Soviet Union, in acceding to 
the Protocol, had made two reserva- 
tions, the meaning of which was that 
the Soviet Government “feels free to 
use poison gases or germ weapons 
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against any state which, for any rea- 
son, has not ratified the Protocol” or 
which “it decides to label an enemy, 
and which it declares has used these 
weapons.” 

Mr. Gross emphasized that he was 
not suggesting that the reservation was 
in itself inappropriate: other states 
which acceded to the Protocol, includ- 
ing some members of the Council, had 
expressed a similar reservation. But, 
by charging the United Nations Com- 
mand with the use of bacterial wea- 
pons, the Soviet Union had set the 
stage for itself to use the weapons 
if it should decide to declare that the 
states resisting aggression in Korea 
were its enemies. 

The Chinese communists and North 
Korean authorities were not parties to 
the Protocol, “but even if they signed 
it, or should do so today, under the 
Soviet Union reservation and on the 
basis of the same false charges they 
have made against the United Na- 
tions regarding the use of germ war- 
fare, they could proclaim this very 
afternoon their right to attack with 
germ weapons every Member of the 
United Nations supporting the action 
against their aggression in Korea.” 

It was clear, Mr. Gross continued, 
how limited was “the nature of this 
illusion of a Soviet promise in the 
Geneva Protocol,” for it had promised 
only — “for what that promise is 
worth” — not to use gas or bacterial 
weapons first, except against coun- 
tries which had not ratified the con- 
vention, and there the U.S.S.R. did 
not even attach that limitation of not 
using them first. 


CHARGE OF “FRAUD” “Therefore,” he 
asserted, “we characterize and stamp 
the present resolution before us as a 
fraud; for in it the Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment asks other states or would 
have the Council recommend to other 
states that they ratify the Protocol 
which the Soviet Union, on the basis 
of its own false charges — which 
have not been withdrawn by anything 
said by the representative of the So- 
viet Union today — could declare no 
longer binding upon itself.” 

The world was concerned not 
about the announced intentions of 
states, whether or not they planned 
to use or promised not to use certain 
weapons; it was concerned about the 
known abilities of states, whether or 
not they possessed certain weapons 
and had the capacity and the means 
to employ them. The Soviet Union 
had admitted that it was engaged in 
research on bacterial weapons. The 
United States, for its part, believed 
that until an effective disarmament 
program was agreed on, “we must 
build our defences, for this is the only 
way left to us to deter potential ag- 
gressors.” 

“It is the possibility that states may 
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use bacterial weapons that must be 
faced,” Mr. Gross said. “It is the 
danger that aggressors may use bac- 
terial weapons that must be eliminated 
completely. 

“The best evidence of the United 
States attitude toward germ warfare 
is our own record. The United States 
has never used germ warfare in the 
Second World War or at any other 
time. I am authorized to say on behalf 
of the Unified Command that the 
United States has not and is not using 
germ warfare of any kind in Korea.” 

The United States was ready to 
eliminate weapons of mass destruc- 
tion through the establishment of an 
effective system based on _ effective 
safeguards so that their use might be 
prohibited effectively and would in- 
deed be impossible. It was completely 
unwilling, however, to participate in 
committing a fraud on the world 
through placing reliance solely on 
paper promises which permitted the 
stockpiling of unlimited quantities of 
germ warfare or other weapons that 
could be used at the drop of a hat; 
which permitted the most elaborate 
preparations behind the “iron” and 
behind the “bamboo” curtains, pre- 
parations that could not possibly be 
detected. The United States proposed 
not the exchange of promises against 
the use of such weapons, but the ab- 
solute elimination of such weapons. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSAL By his draft 
resolution, Mr. Malik was attempt- 
ing to transfer the discussion of one 
phase of the regulation of armaments 
from the Disarmament Commission 
to the Security Council. The declared 
objective of that proposal was to pro- 
vide “for the prohibition of the use of 
bacteriological weapons,” an objective 
which the United States shared and 
which it and the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Members of the United Na- 
tions believed could be achieved only 
by detailed plans of international con- 
trol set in the framework of compre- 
hensive disarmament proposals cover- 
ing all armed forces and all arma- 
ments. 

Mr. Gross therefore moved that the 
draft resolution be referred to the 
Disarmament Commission for consid- 
eration pursuant to its terms of refer- 
ence in connection with the proposals 
which the General Assembly had di- 
rected the Commission to prepare “for 
the elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” 


“AGGRESSIVE” STATEMENT In reply, Mr. 
Malik declared that, in all its existence, 
the Council could surely never have 
heard a more aggressive statement. 
The Soviet Union was concerned 
only with accession to and ratification 
of the Geneva Protocol, irrespective 
of what the American aggressors were 
doing in Korea. But Mr. Gross had 





attempted to divert the attention of 
the Council to another matter by em- 
barking on another entirely different 
question, which had no relation to 
the agenda. He had attempted to con- 
ceal and disguise the unwillingness of 
the United States to accede to the 
Geneva Protocol. His statement was 
an insult to the 42 states and their 
peoples which had acceded to and 
ratified it. About twenty of those 
states, including the United Kingdom, 
had made the same reservations as the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Gross’s arguments 
were also an insult to them. 

Mr. Malik maintained, too, that the 
United States had submitted to the 
United Nations no concretely drafted 
proposals on the prohibition of bac- 
terial weapons such as those in the 
Geneva Protocol. 


CONTROL IMPOSSIBLE Mr. Gross’s argu- 
ments relating to guarantees had been 
baseless. A League of Nations Special 
Committee, after many years of work, 
had found that supervision of prepara- 
tion for bacterial warfare could never 
be complete and would therefore al- 
ways be ineffective, because dangerous 
bacteria capable of causing an epi- 
demic were to be found in all bac- 
teriological laboratories and hospitals 
for infectious diseases. 

A quarter of a century later, on 
May 6, 1952, the American Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, New York 
branch, concluded that the impossi- 
bility of controlling and supervising 
bacterial weapons gave still greater 
urgency to the need for prohibiting 
such weapons and for the collective 
adoption of measures to punish those 
who used them. Thus the United 
States, in adducing arguments relating 
to so-called guarantees as a pretext 
for refusing to ratify the Geneva Pro- 
tocol, was actually applying a baseless 
line of argument, intended to camou- 
flage its refusal to ratify the Protocol. 

The United States proposal! to re- 
fer the matter to the Disarmament 
Commission had no justification, Mr. 
Malik contended. A_ proposal had 
been made in the Commission to con-. 
sider the question of confirming the 
prohibition of bacterial weapons and 
of measures for bringing to account 
those who used them, but it had been 
opposed by the United States. Now, 
when the Soviet Union had proposed 
that the Council should consider the 
necessity for appealing to states to 
accede to and ratify the Geneva Pro- 
tocol with a view to strengthening 
peace and security, the United States 
proposed that the matter be referred 
to the Commission. 


OTHER SPEAKERS At two meetings of the 
Council on June 20, the representa- 
tives of Greece, the Netherlands, Bra- 
zil, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
China, and Chile also took part in 
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the debate, and all supported the 
United States proposal to refer the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution to the Dis- 
armament Commission. Mr. Gross and 
Mr. Malik also spoke again as well. 

Greece, said Alexis Kyrou, had 
ratified the Geneva Protocol without 
reservation, and he could have sug- 
gested that those who had made res- 
ervations should set a good example 
by waiving them, for the reservations 
voided the Protocol of much of its 
substance. However, he would not be 
so naive, for the Protocol was obso- 
lete. 

Mr. Malik had said that it was a 
powerful deterrent against the use of 
bacterial warfare in the Second World 
War, but he must have realized that 
if Germany and Japan did not resort 
to such warfare it was because they 
were fully aware of the preparations 
of the democratic powers. Mr. Malik 
knew, too, that Soviet Union defence 
policy did not rest on paper agree- 
ments, but on the positive foundations 
of large-scale preparations. 

Mr. Kyrou recalled that, from the 
first, Mr. Malik had tried to bring 
before the Disarmament Commission 
— a purely technical body — not the 
general problem of the prohibition of 
bacterial warfare but the specific, un- 
warranted, and baseless charges against 
the United Nations forces in Korea. 


TECHNICAL QUESTION Now, “with the 
astonishing singleness of purpose not 
to have the right organ do the right 
thing,” Mr. Malik was asking a pure- 
ly political body to examine a strictly 
technical question which squarely fell 
within the competence of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. It was not true, Mr. 
Kyrou added, that the majority had 
impeded Mr. Malik from speaking 
in the Commission on the prohibition 
of bacterial warfare. 

The Netherlands, too, stated D. J. 
von Balluseck, had ratified the Geneva 
Protocol unconditionally. It had no 
reason to regret having done so, be- 
cause it still wanted to maintain its 
faith in the sanctity of treaties and 
pledges. But it was equally willing to 
see if the Protocol could be improved 
on. That should be done in the Dis- 
armament Commission. 

The way to eliminate bacterial war- 
fare, said Joao Carlos Muniz, of Bra- 
zil, was not in a general adherence 
to an instrument that was obviously 
inadequate, but in an endeavor to 
create a more potent instrument adap- 
table to existing circumstances, taking 
into account the fact of a split world 
in which centuries-old moral values 
had lost their influence. 

Brazil was fully aware of the men- 
ace which the use of bacterial warfare 
and of all other kinds of weapons of 
mass destruction might represent for 
the future of mankind and was ready 
to discuss ways and means for elim- 
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inating such weapons. That could 
properly be done in the Disarmament 
Commission. 

Turkey, added Adil Derinsu, had 
acceded to and ratified the Protocol 
unconditionally and continued to 
maintain its faith in the spirit which 
guided its preparation. But Turkey 
had also fully supported the General 
Assembly resolution of January 11, 
1952, and had repeatedly stressed the 
importance of international co-opera- 
tion in arriving at a balanced, verified, 
controlled, and effective elimination 
and reduction of all armaments. It 
coud see no practical or technical ad- 
vantage in the intervention of the 
Council at this stage by trying to 
focus attention on a Protocol which 
embraced only some of the many as- 
pects of problems which were being 
dealt with in the Disarmament Com- 
mission. 


BRITISH PLEDGE TO U.S.S.R. As evidence 
of “the value or lack of value” which 
the Soviet Union leaders attached to 
the Protocol during the Second World 
War, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, quoted from letters ex- 
changed in March 1942 by Prime 
Ministers Churchill and Stalin. The 
latter had expressed gratitude for Mr. 
Churchill's assurance that Britain 
would regard any use by the Germans 
of poison gas against the U.S.S.R. as 
if it had been used against the United 
Kingdom, and that the British Air 
Force would immediately use against 
suitable objectives in Germany the 
large stocks of gas bombs held in 
Britain. 

The bombs referred to, remarked 
Sir Gladwyn, were obviously the re- 
sult of research carried out during the 
pre-war years, and Premier Stalin had 
been only too glad that the United 
Kingdom had them; yet Mr. Malik 
was suggesting now that it was an 
atrocious crime for the United States 
to be conducting research on bacterial 
and other weapons covered by the 
Geneva Protocol. 

Mentioning Mr. Malik’s reference 
to the conclusion reached by the 
League of Nations Special Committee 
that supervision of preparation for 
bacterial warfare could never be com- 
plete, Sir Gladwyn recalled that, three 
years after the Protocol had been sign- 
ed, the Soviet Union put forward ad- 
ditional proposals for control. These 
were a supplementary protocol which 
provided for the destruction within 
three months of all methods and ap- 
pliances for chemical and germ war- 
fare and for the establishment of 
permanent control through trade 
unions. 

The present defeatist attitude of the 
Soviet Union regarding the possibility 
of controlling the instruments of germ 
warfare was inconsistent with that 
earlier action in proposing a system of 


control, he said. That system, admit- 
tedly, was not accepted by the major- 
ity of delegations who felt, no doubt, 
that the proposal was not a good one. 
However, if the Soviet Union still be- 
lieved its proposal was good, why 
not make it in the Disarmament Com- 
mission? 


RESERVATIONS The United Kingdom 
had signed and ratified the Geneva 
Protocol and firmly intended to ob- 
serve it most scrupulously, but, of 
course, would do its best to improve on 
it — for example, by working out 
plans for the whole control of bac- 
terial warfare in the Disarmament 
Commission. 

The reservations made by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were similar to those 
made by the Soviet Union and many 
other states — that, if they were at- 
tacked by poison gas or bacterial wea- 
pons, they would have the right to 
use those weapons in their own de- 
fence and in retaliation. That reserva- 
tion was obviously logical and reason- 
able and one which, indeed, had to be 
made as long as the prohibition of 
such weapons depended only on the 
assurances given by each government. 
It did, however, result in the situa- 
tion that any government had only to 
accuse its enemies of having used such 
weapons in order to free itself of the 
restrictions imposed by the Protocol 
— “and how easily and irresponsibly 
this can be done is well illustrated 
by the charges about the use of germ 
warfare in Korea.” 

What was really needed to give the 
world security and to remove the fear 
that those terrible weapons might be 
loosed was, obviously, a comprehen- 
sive disarmament plan which would 
guard against aggression and thereby 
minimize the risk of any war break- 
ing out, whether waged by conven- 
tional weapons or by weapons of mass 
destruction or, more likely, by both. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, repeated 
and enlarged on what he had said in 
the Disarmament Commission on 
March 20 — that his delegation stood 
for the prohibition of any bacterial 
warfare and would wish to see the 
Commission write into the scheme of 
disarmament strong clauses dealing 
with that matter. 

The trouble with the Geneva Proto- 
col, he said, was that it provided a 
prohibition without safeguards, con- 
trols, or guarantees, and that it met 
with a number of reservations by a 
large number of subscribing states. 
His own Government acceded to the 
Protocol without reservations, but he 
did not criticize any government for 
having made them. The instrument, 
he said, was defective, and it was only 
natural that governments should try 
to guard their positions by the use of 
reservations. But the reservations 
themselves made the Protocol weaker 
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and more defective, and a vicious 


circle resulted. 


ALARM REGARDING CAMPAIGN Chile, 
stated Hernan Santa Cruz, would have 
no objection in principle to repeating 
now its support of the Protocol which 
it ratified some seventeen years before, 
because, so far as it was concerned, 
the Protocol was still in force. Chile 
would also like the Protocol to be 
signed and ratified by the greatest pos- 
sible number of countries, but that 
did not mean that it considered it 
advisable at this time and against 
a background of which all were aware 
—for the Council to make a recom- 
mendation on the matter. 

“It would be extremely dangerous 
to lead the world to believe that the 
future peril of bacterial warfare would 
be avoided simply through the rati- 
fication of the Geneva Protocol,” he 
said. 

Mr. Santa Cruz was deeply alarmed 
by the scale of the campaign on the 
alleged use of bacterial weapons in 
Korea and was firmly convinced that 
the U.S.S.R. proposal was an integral 
part of that campaign. 

“We wonder,” he said, “whether 
the intention is to arouse such fear and 
hatred in the Soviet people and in the 
countries which follow the political 
line of the Soviet Union that the 
peoples of those countries will see no 
other way out, no other defence 
against the supposed attack, than open 
aggression on their part. We also won- 
der whether the intention is not to 
prepare communists and their sym- 
pathizers psychologically to provide 
external support for an adventure the 
consequences of which no one can 
foretell. 

“This possibility is extremely dang- 
erous — almost as dangerous as it 
would be if the Soviet Union really 
believed in its own propaganda. It 
would show the existence of a psycho- 
sis which, as history has demonstrated, 
has tragic results. We feel real fear 
in the face of these events. Psycho- 
logical campaigns of the kind I am 
referring to, which in our opinion the 
proposal under discussion serves to 
encourage, have in the past been wag- 
ed only on the very eve of war. 

“We also feel profound discour- 
agement on seeing that at a time when 
public faith in the United Nations is 
tottering under the impact of propa- 
ganda from many sides, the Security 
Council, the organ chiefly responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and the 
supreme instrument for removing 
causes of international friction or ten- 
sion, is being called upon to deal only 
with proposals which cannot lead to- 
wards these objectives and which tend 
to deepen the differences and to in- 
crease the international tension which 
we wholeheartedly desire to see dim- 
inished.” 
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EFFECTIVE SAFEGUARD In his second state- 
ment in the debate, Mr. Gross em- 
phasized that the United States did 
not believe that it was useless to try 
to devise effective controls for bac- 
terial weapons. To wage bacterial war- 
fare on any large scale was a vast 
operation, requiring extensive muni- 
tions of the conventional type, ar- 
senals for manufacturing and loading, 
and carriers. Preparations for waging 
such warfare could be detected in a 
relatively open world. An open world 
such as envisaged in the proposals be- 
fore the Disarmament Commission, a 
world where international inspectors 
would have free access to the entire 
national territories of all states, would, 
he believed, afford an effective safe- 
guard against large-scale preparations 
for such warfare. 

“We are convinced,” he added, 
“that the methods for effective safe- 
guards must be sought by sincere peo- 
ple working honestly to accomplish 
that objective, The proper place to 
make this effort is the Disarmament 
Commission.” 

Mr. Gross asserted that the United 
States, contrary to what Mr. Malik 
had charged, had consistently taken 
the position that the elimination of 
bacterial weapons must be included 
in a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
disarmament program. 


INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES Going on to 
argue that the Geneva Protocol had 
been invoked as part of the campaign 
of lies carried on by the international 
communist movement concerning the 
alleged use of germ warfare in Korea, 
Mr. Gross declared that the United 
States intended to expose their falsity. 


“We believe the Council must con- 
cern itself with these charges,” he 
said. “We should have an impartial 
investigation of the alleged use of 
germ warfare. I request the Security 
Council to meet on Monday, June 23, 
at 3 p.m. to consider the following 
new agenda item: Question of request 
for investigation of alleged use of bac- 
teriological warfare.” 

Action by the Council, he declared, 
was necessary to prevent the charges 
from continuing to poison the rela- 
tions among states and to obscure the 
historic and decisive significance of 
the United Nations action in repelling 
aggression in Korea. 

Mr. Gross circulated a draft reso- 
lution requesting the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, with the 
aid of such scientists of international 
reputation and such other experts as 
it might select, to investigate the 
charges and to report the results to 
the Council as soon as possible; and 
calling on all governments and au- 
thorities concerned to accord the Com- 
mittee full co-operation, including the 
right of entry to and free movement 





in such areas as it might deem neces- 
sary. 

(This question was placed on the 
provisional agenda for a meeting of 
the Council on June 23, a report of 
which will be carried in a future issue 
of the BULLETIN). 


NOT FOR PROPAGANDA EFFECTS Mr. Malik 
rejected the assertions that the aim of 
the U.S.S.R. was to achieve propa- 
ganda effects. Its purpose, he said, was 
to further the cause of international 
peace and security, to promote the 
wider dissemination of the provisions 
of the Geneva Protocol among states, 
and to ensure that the states which 
had not acceded to or ratified the Pro- 
tocol should do so and assume the 
weighty political, legal, and moral ob- 
ligations imposed by its provisions. 

Mr. Malik noted that all the mem- 
bers in the Council which had ratified 
the Protocol had again confirmed their 
adherence to it. However, in the con- 
ditions created by the military alliance 
forged by the United States, they 
could not go further and honestly de- 
clare that the Protocol imposed on 
them the obligation to do everything 
possible to induce all other states to 
accede to it. 

When the United States said the 
Protocol was obsolete, it was taking 
too much upon itself. It was issuing 
a challenge to international law and 
to those states and peoples which had 
acceded to and ratified the Protocol. 

Mr. Malik argued that there had 
been no change in the attitude of the 
United States toward the Protocol 
since the question of ratification was 
discussed in the Senate on December 
9, 1926. The three basic factors 
against ratification at that time were 
the argument that chemical weapons 
were cheaper to produce and more ef- 
fective when put into use in warfare; 
distrust of other states and peoples; 
and the arguments of the American 
Legion and other military organiza- 
tions in 1926 and of the American 
chemical firms which feared the ill 
effects on war profits today. 

On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union not only had ratified the Pro- 
tocol, but, as Sir Gladwyn Jebb had 
pointed out, had immediately taken 
steps to improve it. Furthermore, im- 
mediately after the Soviet Union rati- 
fied the Protocol, it submitted a pro- 
posal that all governments should be 
invited to accede to and ratify it. Al- 
though this proposal was adopted by 
the League of Nations, the United 
States ignored the appeal. Later, the 
United Kingdom prevented the 
adoption of a further U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for a new appeal. 


COMPONENT PART OF PROGRAM It was 
undeniable that a general disarma- 
ment program was essential and that 
the prohibition of bacterial weapons 
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Was a component part of that pro- 
gram, but why should the Council 
turn its back on an already existing 
international agreement which was 
widely acknowledged, useful, and ef- 
fective? Why should it refuse to call 
on all states to accede to it? Would 
this not be for the benefit of the world 
until a more effective international 
agreement was framed? It would in 
no degree weaken the efforts to 
achieve a better international agree- 
ment and to secure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and the 
so-called “general disarmament pro- 
gram.” 


Mr. Malik cited examples of the 
way the United States had voted in 
the Commission on Human Rights 
“against the most elementary stand- 
ards of a free world” as exposing the 
falsity of Mr. Gross’s utterances 
about a “free world.” 


The exchange between Mr, Church- 
ill and the Soviet Government, cited 
by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, merely em- 
hasized the force of the obligations 
rising out of the Protocol, he con- 
tended. The fact that Mr. Church- 
ill, with an enormous stock of chem- 
ical bombs at his disposal, did not 
make use of them at a time of bitter 
conflict and even after Coventry, 
showed that the Protocol acted as a 
deterrent, preventing the launching of 
bacterial warfare at that time, and 
saved millions of lives. 

Therein lay the significance of the 
Protocol and the explanation of why 
the United States leaders feared it. 
It was obvious, too, that there was 
an understanding among the oppo- 
nents of the U.S.S.R. proposal in the 
Council to prevent its adoption, and 
this was a direct violation of the Pro- 
tocol, since’ the ratifying states as- 
sumed a solemn international under- 
taking to encourage other states to 
accede to it. 

The U.S.S.R. considered the United 
States proposal to be baseless and 
false and designed to transfer the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution to the Dis- 
armament Commission and there bury 
it, just as many other U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals aimed at achieving the real pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction and a 
real reduction in armaments and 
armed forces had been buried in the 
Commission and its predecessors. 





GENERAL ANASTASIO SOMOZA, President of 
Nicaragua (second from right), visited United 
Nations Headquarters on June 17. During his 
visit, he was shown a model of the Head- 
quarters by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
(right) and Assistant Secretary-General Ben- 
jamin Cohen (left), of the Department of 
Public Information. With General Somoza_ is 
Nicaraguan Senator L. Debayle. 
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ASSISTED COUNTRIES CONTRIBUTED 
$190,000,000 TO CHILDREN’S FUND 


HE equivalent of more than 

$355,000,000 has been raised, or 
pledged, throughout the world for 
child-aid projects being carried on with 
the help of the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Of this total, for the five years 
of the Fund’s operation, the equi- 
valent of more than $190,000,000 rep- 
resents the investment in these proj- 
ects of the assisted countries them- 
selves to “match” the Fund’s aid, in 
line with the policy followed by the 
Fund from the beginning. 

These calculations were made pub- 
lic by UNICEF as the United States 
Congress authorized an _ additional 
$16,481,000 for the Fund through 
1953. That support, as was true of 
all previous contributions from the 
United States government, is offered 
on a “matching” basis, in this instance 
that United States participation should 
not be more than one-third of the 
total cost of country programs. The 
Fund has more than matched earlier 
United States contributions, which 
totaled $80,750,000. 

The Fund, in turn, requires that its 
aid must be matched in value by the 
assisted country. These two separate 
matching formulas, (1) that to 
“match” ‘the United States contribu- 
tion, and (2) that to “match” UNICEF’s 
contribution internally, have helped 
bring the figures to their present 
total. 

“This record belongs to the inter- 
national community,” said Maurice 
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Pate, the Fund’s Executive Director, 
“for it is through the combined efforts 
of peoples and governments through- 
out the world that these sums have 
been raised and put to work for chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Pate called “the most significant 
of all these figures” the more than 
$190,000,000 which the countries 
themselves have put up simultaneously 
with obtaining the Fund’s aid. “In 
all instances,” he said, “the govern- 
ments of these assisted countries, de- 
spite the many stringencies under 
which they are today functioning, have 
managed to include increasingly larger 
sums in their budgets for new work 
of benefit to children within their 
countries. Voluntary private agencies 
have further augmented the govern- 
ment effort in many countries.” 

UNICEF-aided projects are now in 
Operation, or are scheduled, in 72 
countries and territories. One or more 
of these projects will eventually bene- 
fit more than 60,000,000 children. 
Contributions have come from govern- 
ments and individuals in nearly 100 
countries and territories, all on a vol- 
untary basis. All UNICEF funds now 
have been spent or allocated for pro- 
grams approved by the 26-nation Ex- 
ecutive Board and new funds now 
are being sought from governments 
and private sources. “The prospect of 
a new United States contribution,” Mr. 
Pate said, “will greatly encourage 
others.” 





NEXT TECHNICAL 


IMAGINE one always has mixed 

feelings when moving from one job 
to another. For my part, I am certain- 
ly sorry to be leaving, even though only 
on secondment, the Department of 
Economic Affairs 
where I have been 
working for six 
years now. But any 
regrets I may feel 
on this score are 
balanced by the 
challenging _ pros- 
pect to devoting 
all my time to the 
work of the Tech- 
nical Assistance 
Board. Of course, 
the move will not 
take me into an unfamiliar sphere, 
for TAB was created out of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s debates 
of 1949 with which I was_ in- 
timately involved, a series of debates 
of the highest and most productive 
order. And apart from having parti- 
cipated at the inception of TAB, I have 
from the beginning acted, on behalf of 
the Secretary-Genera}, as Chairman of 
the Board at most of its meetings. As 
a result the work of TAB has been 
very close to my work in the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, and I very 
much welcome the opportunity to con- 
centrate on this aspect of the United 
Nations’ work, 

The Technical Assistance Board 
held its first meeting in February 1950. 
Since then it has held 18 meetings 
and has submitted four reports to the 
Council’s Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. This has essentially been of 
a formative period when we have had 
to set up a novel piece of machinery 
and devise our principles and methods 
of working together. From the point of 
view of the program, our main prob- 
lem during this first period has been to 
make a successful start; not only have 
We necessarily had to wait upon 
governments to send in their requests 
—and these naturally take time to 
formulate—but we have had at the 
same time to find and brief the ex- 
perts to meet these requests. Looking 
back, I think we have had a remark- 
able success in both respects. 





David Owen 


CO-ORDINATING BODY As a result of 
embarking on this work, TAB has been 
able to gauge the extent of its own 
authority, and indeed it has found it- 
self gathering or acquiring authority 
as it has gone along. For of its very 
nature TAB is a co-ordinating body. 
Insofar as it takes decisions, they are 
decisions which have to be put into 
effect by the participating organiza- 
tions, that is: the International Labour 
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ASSISTANCE STEPS 


By DAVID OWEN 


Newly-appointed Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board 


Organization, the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. 
And yet, if the program of technical 
assistance is to mean anything cohe- 
rent in the field, a good deal of central 
direction is imperative. Our work on 
TAB, which up to the present has been 
governed by a unanimity rule, has 
been an invaluable exercise in agency 
team-work and self-restraint. For all 
this, however, TAB has come to realize 
that certain institutional changes are 
necessary, and these have been the 
subject of recent discussions and 
finally of recent decisions. One such 
modification, and perhaps the major 
one in its implications, is the appoint- 
ment to the Board of a_ full-time 
Executive Chairman, 

As originally conceived, TAB was 
to be the meeting place of the parti- 
cipating agencies, and the meetings of 
the Board were to be sufficiently fre- 
quent to enable it to direct the progress 
and conduct of the total technical as- 
sistance program. Three developments 
during the first period of work have 
shown that this would not in itself be 
adequate. In the first place the pro- 
gram has naturally become more in- 
volved in proportion as it has grown. 
Increasingly the agencies find them- 
selves working in the same countries; 
and not only this, but they find that 
their work is fundamentally closely re- 
lated. Health, education, diet, condi- 
tions of labor and production, com- 
munications are usually not distinct 
problems requiring distinct diagnosis 
and treatment: they are most often 
facets of a single problem. This being 
sO, TAB has given a great deal of 
thought to working out forms of effec- 
tive collaboration and co-ordination in 
the field. To this end some 16 Resi- 
dent Representatives or Liaison Of- 
ficers have been appointed. Their func- 
tion is not to direct technical assistance 
operations within a country, nor is it 
to tell governments what to do. They 
are a link between the Board and the 
operations in the field, and through 
them the Board promotes integrated 
programs of work. 

The appointment of these Resident 
Representatives has hastened another 
process, which is the process of 
analysis and review by the Board of 
its total operations in the field. Though 
the basis of the whole program is that 
assistance is rendered only in response 
to requests from governments, the 
efficiency with which the Board 


organizes this assistance must to a 
great extent depend on the degree to 
which it has a thorough grasp of the 
economic and social situation within 
countries. The Resident Representa- 
tives now furnish a great deal of in- 
formation from the countries to which 
they are accredited, and their reports 
provide much of the raw material 
upon which the Board bases its deci- 
sions. But this information needs to 
be digested and worked over, and thus 
it provides a basis and also an incen- 
tive rather than a substitute for cen- 
tral analysis and review. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS Both these de- 
velopments have had the effect of in- 
creasing the authority of the Board. 
There is a third development to be 
mentioned, which is that the Board 
has had its powers of allocation of 
funds increased, Previously the great 
bulk of the money available for techni- 
cal assistance, the $20 million sub- 
scribed for the first 18 months, was 
distributed to the agencies according 
to a fixed percentage. Now, however, 
approximately half the money, or $10 
uot of $19 millions for the second 
period of 12 menths, is to be distribut- 
ed in this way, and the remainder is 
to be divided by the Board itself ac- 
cording to the wants of the projects 
under consideration. This new deci- 
sion greatly increases the responsibility 
of the Board and makes all the more 
important the developments outlined 
above, the appointment of the Resi- 
dent Representatives and the elabora- 
tion of central analysis and review. 
Not that these various trends mark 
new departures in the Board’s work, 
for the Board was set up, after all, to 
enlarge the area of collaboration be- 
tween the agencies and to co-ordinate 
their programs of work, but they do 
increase the measure of responsibility 
which the Board now has to be pre- 
pared for. 

It was in the light of these develop- 
ments that the Advisory Committee on 
Co-ordination recommended and that 
the Economic and Social Council ap- 
proved the appointment of a full-time 
Executive Chairman of the Board, and 
1 am very proud to have been designat- 
ed to this task by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in agreement with his colleagues, 
the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies. This sense of pride in my 
appointment stems from my profound 
belief that what we are trying to do in 
TAB is as important a job as any that 
is engaging the attention of the United 
Nations today. It is not, as things go, 
a particularly big or costly piece of 
work, and up to the present it has not 
produced many tangible results mea- 
sured in terms of human betterment. 
But it is potentially our most con- 
structive task—apart from maintain- 
ing the peace—and I can well believe 
that ultimate success in the field of 
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technical assistance will do as much 
as anything to commend the ideals 
and the labors of the United Nations 
to future generations. If our efforts on 
TAB can do something decisive to help 
reduce infant mortality, to check dis- 
ease, to reduce illiteracy, to help raise 
production, or in any other way to 
improve the lot of the people, then 
we will surely have justified the very 
existence of the United Nations itself. 


RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT | have just 
said that our program is not particu- 
larly big or costly. Nonetheless, it has 
managed to initiate some remarkable 
work with great international implica- 
tions. Thus we had assisted, up to the 
end of 1951, as many as 75 different 
countries and territories; we had pro- 
vided some 845 fellows from 69 
countries with opportunities for techni- 
cal study in countries other than their 
own, and we had sent out as many as 
797 technical experts of 61 different 
nationalities, Figures alone do not 
prove success, but they do convey an 
unmistakable impression of the vol- 
ume and diversity of work with which 
TAB is concerned. If one wants to 
probe beneath the figures and assess 
this work in terms of human better- 
ment, then I would recommend the 
reader to look at the Fourth Report of 
TAB which has just been published. 
Here let me simply quote one human 
story which strikes me as conveying 
very well what I would call the human 
quality of our program. It is not a 
particularly involved or large-scale ex- 
ample, but it is nonetheless important 
on that account. 


Afghanistan, because it is predom- 
inantly mountainous, has for long 
seemed to most peoples of the world 
a remote and unknown country. What 
little was known suggested that it was 
virtually undeveloped and that its pop- 
ulation was almost entirely made up 
of pastoral nomads. In fact, this is a 
true picture which can be underlined 
by adding that the only tool known to 
Afghan farmers for mowing has been 
a primitive sickle with the blade set at 
right angles to the handle, so that it 
can only be used if the farmer sits on 
the ground and grasps the corn or 
grass in his left hand. Fao, at the re- 
quest of the Government, sent a Swiss 
farm implement expert to Afghanis- 
tan, accompanied by two Austrian as- 
sistants experienced in the scything of 
high pastures. This team gave demon- 
strations in harvest areas of scythes, 
hoes, forks and hay rakes, all of which 
were previously unknown. In this way 
the team was able to prove to the 
Afghan peasant that a man can mow 
many times as fast with the scythe as 
with the local sickle. About 500 
scythes have been distributed, and stu- 
dents from a school of agriculture 
have been trained in their use and 
have taken them off to their villages 
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iin remote parts of the country. One 
student has been awarded a fellowship 
to enable him to be trained on moun- 
tain farms in Switzerland, In this 
simple and modest way, it is hoped 
that productivity in Afghanistan can 
be raised by as much as five times, 
and in this instance raised, not by 
importing elaborate machinery and 
equipment, but by introducing some 
of the simplest of hand tools. 


A FIELD MISSION This is a small exam- 
ple of a successful venture. Among 
many large and complex projects | 
would mention one which is shortly 
due to begin, which is the field mis- 
sion which is going to study the prob- 
lems of indigenous populations in the 
Andean Highlands. Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Peru have indigenous Indian pop- 
ulations of about ten millions, whose 
social and economic life is one of 
struggle, extreme poverty, cultural iso- 
lation, a semi-feudal agricultural or- 
ganization, and little participation in 
politics. These peoples could, it has 
long been felt, play and enjoy a much 
more significant part in the life of their 
countries, and from time to time 
piecemeal attempts have been made to 
solve their problems. Now a joint 
mission is setting out, led by a distin- 
guished New Zealand anthropologist, 
Professor Beaglehole, which is to sur- 
vey the situation and explore the pos- 
sibilities and conditions for carrying 
out a demonstration pilot project. The 
exact nature of this project has itself 
yet to be worked out, but in general it 
seems likely to involve trying, on a 
limited experimental scale, to  inte- 
grate the communities into a sound 
economy in their traditional habitats. 
The whole emphasis of the Mission’s 
work is to be practical: upon opera- 
tional research in such field as com- 
munity rehabilitation and development, 
training of personnel. Special at ten- 
tion will also be given to the ques- 
tion of communications in an attempt 
to discover the most effective means 
for conveying to the Andean Indian 
that minimum amount of information 
and knowledge without which im- 
provement in his conditions of life is 
impossible. This experiment has yet 
to begin, and it remains to be seen 
what success it will have. But it is po- 
tentially one of the most exciting and 
fruitful projects which we have been 
able to initiate through the expanded 
program. 


WORK OF LIAISON In describing the 
work of TAB, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that there are other agen- 
cies in the field as well as ourselves, 
in some cases, moreover, spending 
more money and employing more ex- 
perts than ourselves up to the present. 
One of my most important tasks, as 
Chairman of TAB, will be to ensure 
close liaison with these non-United 
Nations agencies. Naturally they set 


about their job in different ways and 
on the basis of different principles. 
Some of these differences are radical; 
thus we do not have anything whatso- 
ever to do with defence needs or with 
political objectives. But other differ- 
ences are matters of emphasis or 
amount to providing different kinds of 
assistance: thus on the whole we pro- 
vide assistance in kind, such as equip- 
ment or medical supplies or fertilizers, 
only in conjunction with expert advice, 
whereas this is not the case with some 
of the bilateral agencies. In these 
cases our work can clearly be comple- 
mentary. It is thus most important 
that our relations with these agencies 
be close and collaborative, and that 
we do not waste our limited efforts by 
duplicating each other’s work or com- 
peting needlessly with each other. 
While this must be of constant con- 
cern to the Board and to myself as 
Chairman, it is a problem that will 
only be solved by the receiving coun- 
tries. It is for them to ensure that they 
do not seek aid from various agencies 
without drawing up co-ordinated plans 
in the first place; it must be for them 
to work out a pattern of requests that 
obviates conflict and duplication. In- 
deed, in some ways I think our great- 
est success so far has been the way in 
which some thirteen under-developed 
countries have been stimulated by our 
work to develop and set up planning 
and co-ordinating machinery within 
their own governments. For we can- 
not and must never try to do their 
central planning for them, though we 
can and must give them all the help 
they may require in setting up plan- 
ning departments, in training technical 
and administrative staff for such de- 
partments, and beyond that in ensur- 
ing that our own relations with the 
other providing agencies are cordial 
and constructive, 

Above all, the Chairman will have 
the responsibilty of acting on behalf 
of the Board between meetings and in 
general of exercising a continuous su- 
pervision over the program as a whole. 
For of its nature the program is made 
up Of specialists in such fields as agri- 
culture or health or education, each of 
them operating a specialized program 
of technical assistance. Yet these pro- 
grams are all part of one fundamental 
program, and it is most important 
that we watch the larger picture of 
assistance and ensure that it is ration- 
al and economical as a whole. The 
total amount of assistance we are able 
to provide is exceedingly small com- 
pared with the problem faced by the 
under-developed countries; and it is 
therefore imperative that the assistance 
we provide be as effective and produc- 
tive as we can make it. It is this con- 
sideration which led to the creation of 
the Board in the first place; and it is 
this which has now led to the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Chairman. 
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PROPOSAL FOR ‘CEILING’ 
ON ARMED FORCES EXAMINED 


HE working proposals for deter- 

mining over-all numerical limita- 
tions on all armed forces—which 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States submitted jointly to the 
Disarmament Commission on May 28 
—gave rise to several questions by the 
U.S.S.R.; and the ensuing debate at 
four meetings was largely taken up 
with these questions and criticisms 
and with explanations by the three 
sponsors. 


In fixing numerical limitations, the 
three-power working paper says, a 
number of factors have to be con- 
sidered — demographic, geographic, 
political, and economic — as 
well as Charter responsibilities and 
the need of balanced power-relation- 
ships among states: no one automatic 
formula can be inflexibly applied in 
all cases. The objective must be to 
reduce the possibility and the fear of 
successful aggression and to avoid a 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to 
international peace and security. 





CEILINGS PROPOSED The proposals sug- 
gest numerical ceilings for the five 
great powers—between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 each for China, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States, and be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 each for 
France and the United Kingdom. 


Agreed maximum ceilings for all 
other states having substantial armed 
forces are also called for, to be fixed 
in relation to those for the Big Five. 
A disequilibrium of power dangerous 
to international peace and security in 
any area of the world should be 
avoided, and thus the danger of war 
reduced, the sponsors maintain. The 
ceilings would normally be less than 
one per cent of the population and 
should be less than current levels, 
except in very special circumstances. 


Agreement on the substantial and 
balanced reductions envisaged should 
greatly lessen the likelihood and fear 
of successful aggression and facilitate 
agreement on other essential parts of 
a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram, development of which the work- 
ing paper is not intended to exclude 
but to facilitate. Those include the 
elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction and the 
effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only. Obviously, too, some over- 
all limitations on the size of armed 
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forces are an essential part of such a 
comprehensive plan. 

Proposals on the control of atomic 
energy and disclosure and verification 
of all armed forces and armaments 
have already been submitted. By put- 
ting forward this new working paper 
and focusing attention on another 
component, the sponsors hope to facili- 
tate progress toward an agreed com- 
prehensive program. 


SIGNIFICANCE The significance of over- 
all numerical limitations is outlined as 
follows: 

“While a nation’s armed forces are 
not the only measure of its armed 
strength, and other elements of armed 
strength will have to be considered in 
any comprehensive program for the 
balanced reduction of armed forces 
and armaments, nevertheless a nu- 
merical limitation on armed forces is 
a major element in any such program 
for the following reasons: 

“All armaments programs depend 
upon manpower and therefore must 
to a greater or less degree be affected 
by limitations on permitted armed 
forces; 

“A substantial reduction of armed 
forces as here suggested in itself would 
tend to reduce the likelihood of suc- 
cessful aggression; 

“Agreement on a substantial and 
balanced reduction of armed forces, 
minimizing the likelihood and fear of 
successful aggression, should greatly 
facilitate agreement reducing and re- 
stricting the armaments supporting 
these armed forces.” 


IMPLEMENTATION In determining the 
numbers in the armed forces, the 
working paper says, “all kinds of 
armed forces, including para-military 
and security forces,” must be includ- 
ed. Adequate provision must be made 
to ensure that the maximum limitation 
is not circumvented through building 
up large forces of trained reserves or 
militarily trained police. 

The system must be accepted by all 
states, whether or not Members of the 
United Nations, whose military re- 
sources are such that their failure to 
accept would endanger the system. 
And there should be adequate safe- 
guards throughout the process of re- 
duction to ensure that limitations are 
put into effect and observed as agreed 
and that violations can be promptly 
detected. 

Implementation of the reductions, 
moreover, should be closely related to 





progress in connection with other 
phases of the over-all program; should 
be in a manner and in accordance with 
a time schedule prescribed by the pro- 
posed international control organ; and 
should be completed within the short- 
est feasible time after its commence- 
ment. 


In the future, further numerical lim- 
itation of permitted armed forces 
would be contemplated as international 
tensions become eased, and the agreed 
ceilings would be subject to review at 
stated intervals. 

Finally, the proposed limitations, in- 
cluding their relationship to other com- 
ponents of the over-all program, 
should be set forth in the treaty or 
treaties required under the General 
Assembly’s resolution of January 11, 
1952. That resolution directs the Dis- 
armament Commission to prepare 
proposals to be embodied in a draft 
treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments, 
for the elimination of all major wea- 
pons adaptable to mass destruction, 
and for the effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only. 


EXPLANATIONS BY SPONSORS The pro- 
posals were explained by the represen- 
tatives of. the sponsors, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom; Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, of the United States; 
and Jules Moch, of France. All three 
stressed that the paper dealt with only 
one element of disarmament, but that 
any final plan would have to cover all 
armaments as well as armed forces. 

In view of the lack of confidence 
between nations, Sir Gladwyn said, the 
sponsors believed that the various 
components of a disarmament program 
should be dealt with separately. Then, 
as agreement was reached on each, 
construction of the whole could be 
proceeded with. 


Among many possible methods of 
determining the level of forces each 
country should have, population was 
an important criterion, but was not 
by itself a satisfactory basis for re- 
duction because it would not produce 
a balance of forces or ensure the se- 
curity essential to any realistic plan. 

Other factors included communica- 
tions to be protected, size of territory, 
length of frontiers, economic strength, 
and military potential, but none of 
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these alone would be a sufficient basis 
either. And any attempt to evaluate all 
those factors, weighing one against the 
other, would lead to endless and prob- 
ably fruitless discussion. 


NO HARD OR FAST RULES The sponsors 
therefore favored the practical solu- 
tion of fixing “ceiling” figures for 
the five powers, not based on any ex- 
act calculation of the factors men- 
tioned, but designed to reflect those 
countries’ responsibilities, provide for 
all their essential needs, such as in- 
ternal security, and give them con- 
fidence that they would not be at- 
tacked by one or more of the others. 

If those ceiling figures could be 
fixed, it should be possible to agree 
on ceilings for all other states having 
substantial armed forces, since there 
would then be a framework as a 
basis for calculations. As with the five 
powers, it was essential that, what- 
ever levels were agreed on, all states 
should have a sense of security against 
any threat of attack. For this, there 
had to be considerable flexibility: that 
was why hard and fast rules had not 
been laid down for determining the 
ceilings. 

When compared with the Soviet 
Union plan for a one-third. reduction 
in the armaments and armed forces 
of the five great powers, the three- 
power proposals were much more dras- 
tic and consequently much superior, 
Sir Gladwyn observed. Under the So- 
viet Union plan, it was not known 
from what levels the reduction would 
be made or what the relative strength 
would be after the reduction. This had 
always been unacceptable, since it 
would not provide any balance and 
would, indeed, perpetuate and even 
exaggerate any existing disequilibrium. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union plan 
did not deal with the armed forces 
of other states. 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSALS Pointing out the 
effect of the three-power proposals, 
Sir Gladwyn used figures quoted by 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R. The 
latter had said that the United States 
forces in June 1951 exceeded 3,500,- 
000 men. The reduction to 1,000,000 
or, at most, 1,500,000 would there- 
fore be a cut of 54 to 71 per cent. 

Mr. Malik had not given a figure 
for the U.S.S.R. forces, but Sir Glad- 
wyn gathered that he put the exist- 
ing total of 2,500,000 men — fewer 
than the Western powers estimated. 
However, with that figure, the reduc- 
tion would be 40 to 60 per cent. 

In the case of France and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the reduction would ad- 
mittedly be less drastic, but, even so, 
taking Mr. Malik’s figure in the case 
of the United Kingdom — 1,023,000 
men — it would still be about 33 per 
cent, or the same as in the Soviet 
Union proposal. 
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Under the tripartite plan, the com- 
bined total of the three Western pow- 
ers would be approximately 3,000,000 
men, the same as the combined total 
of the Soviet Union and China. 

Since only one section of the field 
was covered, however, the proposals 
could not be finally accepted by any- 
body until and unless broad agree- 
ment was reached on atomic weapons, 
conventional armaments, and, of 
course, disclosure and verification. On 
the first of these, Mr. Malik con- 
tinued to assert that the United Na- 
tions plan was inferior to the Soviet 
Union plan, which, however, he stead- 
fastly refused to elucidate or, indeed, 
to discuss in any detail. As regards 
conventional armaments, a scheme for 
balanced reduction and limitation was 
entirely possible, if only he would bend 
his mind to a real watertight scheme 
for disclosure and verification. The 
partial scheme now put forward was 
genuinely designed to break the vi- 
cious circle. 


KOREAN CONFLICT A statement along 
similar lines was given by Mr. Cohen, 
of the United States, who emphasized 
that the proposed reductions depended 
on the settlement of the Korean con- 
flict and some progress toward estab- 
lishing peaceful conditions throughout 
the world. Before the disarmament 
treaties were concluded, all states con- 
cerned would have to accept seriously 
their obligations under the Charter 
not to use force or the threat of force 
as an instrument of national policy 
and to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means without endangering interna- 
tional peace, security, and justice. 

The relationship of international 
tensions to ceilings on armed forces 
was clear, he said. One of the most 
fundamental reasons for existing ten- 
sions was the unbalance of power in 
various areas. That could be remedied 
in one of two ways: by building up 
the strength of the free world to 
match or, if necessary, surpass that 
of the Soviet bloc — which was what 
the free nations were now doing in 
order to survive; or by limiting the 
forces and armaments of all states 
with substantial forces to levels which 
would avoid those disequilibria — 
which was the way the three powers 
infinitely preferred. 

Since there was an obvious connec- 
tion between the solution of current 
major political issues, the reduction of 
tensions, and the limitation and reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments, 
the principal political issues between 
the great powers should be settled 
concurrently with the coming into ef- 
fect of a disarmament program. The 
United States, said Mr. Cohen, was 
not placing pre-conditions in the way 
of disarmament. It was merely recog- 
nizing the facts of international politi- 
cal life. Disarmament, to be effective 


and honest, had to be viewed as a 
means of preventing war and not as 
a means merely of regulating the 
armaments to be used in war. 


TWO FRENCH PRINCIPLES For France, 
Mr. Moch said the proposals embodied 
two ideas which France had always 
supported. One was that it was idle 
to cast about for a single criterion, 
or any set of criteria, to determine 
the strength to be allowed the armed 
forces of any nation. Thus, the pro- 
posals determined, by way of global 
prescription, the effectives of the five 
largest armies and limited the others 
in such manner that none of the 
latter might reach the ceilings deter- 
mined for the former. As for the 
states which were not permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the cri- 
terion of population was brought to 
bear only in order to determine the 
maximum figures, which would not 
necessarily be actually assigned — 
in fact, they should be assigned as 
rarely as possible. Moreover, a second 
ceiling could be derived from the ex- 
isting level of each country’s armed 
forces, and it would be possible to 
exceed that level only in exceptional 
cases. 

The second essential principle was 
that it was inequitable merely to have 
proportional reduction. To be effective 
and to increase security, the reduction 
had to be more substantial for armies 
whose very bulk was a threat than 
for those whose level was already near 
the minimum required for maintain- 
ing internal security and honoring 
obligations, 


QUESTION OF COMMITTEE DEBATE Both 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, suggested that the 
proposals be referred to Committee 
I, where Mr. Santa Cruz believed they 
might be considered jointly with the 
Soviet Union proposal for a one-third 
reduction. When Mr. Malik asked 
two questions regarding the proposals, 
Sir Gladwyn replied that the queries 
were pertinent, but should form part 
of the detailed discussion in the Com- 
mittee. 

According to tradition, however, 
Mr. Malik argued, the proposatis 
should be considered in the Commis- 
sion itself, which should decide how 
to deal with them, whether or not to 
refer them to the Committee. 

When it was agreed that the debate 
should continue in the Commission, 
Sir Gladwyn replied to Mr. Malik’s 
questions at the next meeting on June 
3. If the discussion became too de- 
tailed, he still felt, it would be, pre- 
ferable later on to transfer it to the 
Committee. 


QUESTION REGARDING CHINA One of 
Mr. Malik’s questions was whether the 
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China mentioned meant the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Sir Gladwyn replied that the term 
“China” was used to indicate the 
country and not the Government. It 
was also evident that the proposed 
ceiling would apply to all Chinese 
armed forces in that country. So far as 
the United Kingdom was concerned, it 
was the Central Government of the 
People’s Republic that was the Chinese 
Government, but other governments 
did not hold that view. 

It would be premature to consider 
what countries or authorities not rep- 
resented in the Commission should 
be consulted at a later stage. How- 
ever, that fact need not preclude 
consideration of these latest proposals 
any more than it had precluded dis- 
cussion of the disarmament proposals 
already put forward by the Soviet 
Union. 

It seemed reasonable to infer, ob- 
served Mr. Malik in reply, that, while 
the three powers did agree to submit 
their proposals, they were unable to 
agree on the crucial question of what 
China their text referred to. He took 
note of Sir Gladwyn’s statement that 
the United Kingdom regarded it as 
the Central People’s Republic, but 
what were the views of the other 
co-sponsors? 

He did not agree that the pro- 
posals could be considered without 
the participation of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government, with the Commis- 
sion’s decisions submitted to it at some 
unknown time in the future. How 
could the numbers of the armed forces 
to be allowed any country be con- 
sidered without the participation of 
the legitimate representatives of that 
country? For its part, the U.S.S.R. 
had consistently demanded that all 
the organs of the United Nations work 
only with the participation of the 
legitimate representatives of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. 


DR. TSIANG’S VIEWS On this point, Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, of China, commented 
that the Commission must not be pre- 
sumed to make decisions beyond its 
legal, moral, and practical limits of 
jurisdiction. What kind of political 
and economic regime his country 
would have in the future only the 
Chinese people not the Commis- 
sion could decide. 

The existing situation on the main- 
land of China was a product of war 
and postwar circumstances and had 
no element of permanency. Six cen- 
turies before, Dr. Tsiang said, his 
country and Eastern Europe were sub- 
ject to one common tyranny the 
Mongol Empire. Today, for the second 
time, China and Eastern Europe were 
subjected to one common tyranny — 
world communism, It was well to re- 
call that the Mongol Empire over 
China was overthrown by the Chinese 
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people a century earlier than the 
Mongol Empire over Eastern Europe. 

Any scheme of disarmament built 
on the acceptance of communism in 
China served neither the cause of 
peace nor of freedom. The Commis- 
sion could not serve the cause of peace 
by adding to the difficulties of the 
Chinese people in their struggle for 
freedom. The three-power proposals 
added to those difficulties and might 
produce grave consequences contrary 
to intentions. 


SIMULTANEOUS DECISIONS? Another of 
Mr. Malik’s questions asked if the 
three sponsors envisaged adoption of 
their proposals simultaneously with a 
decision regarding the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and all other types of 
weapons of mass destruction, or 
whether such a decision would be 
postponed to the indefinite future, as 
in the case of the United States pro- 
posal for the collection of information. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb interpreted this 
as asking whether the three sponsor- 
ing powers accepted “the oft-repeated 
Soviet thesis that there should first be 
a decision, whatever this may mean, 
and that only after this so-called de- 
cision should we try to work out and 
agree upon what we are supposed al- 
ready to have decided.” If this was 
the thesis, the three powers could not 
accept it. 

The only decision the Commission 
could possibly take, Sir Gladwyn em- 
phasized, was to make certain recom- 
mendations to a proposed world con- 
ference. The Commission had to pre- 
pare a plan covering the whole dis- 
armament problem, and the three- 
power proposals dealt with an impor- 
tant element. Other essential parts 
included the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion and the effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

The sponsors hoped that agreement 
would be reached on all those matters 
and that the Commission would then 
be in a position to take a decision — 
a decision to recommend to the con- 
ference of states a draft treaty or 
treaties dealing with all the aspects 
of disarmament. The conference, in 
its turn, would be able to take a 
comprehensive decision, namely, that 
the treaty or treaties should be ac- 
cepted and should then go into effect. 
There would therefore be no question, 
so far as the three powers were con- 
cerned, of postponing anything. 

If Mr. Malik meant that a de- 
cision in principle should be taken, 
before going any further, for regulat- 
ing and reducing armaments and 
armed forces and eliminating atomic 
weapons, that decision was taken by 
the General Assembly as long ago as 
1946. If the decision that Mr. Malik 





talked about so often was to be some- 
thing more than a decision in prin- 
ciple, what value or content would 
it have, since it would be a decision 
taken before what was supposed to 
be decided on had been worked out 
or agreed on? 


QUESTION OF “DECISION” In reply, Mr. 
Malik said that the adoption of any 
sort of recommendation or proposal 
by the Commission would by itself 
be a decision. It was essential for the 
Commission to take a decision, to 
recommend something to the Assem- 
bly or international conference. That 
decision would embody the views of 
the Commission. Why was it feared 
to call a decision by its name? Deci- 
sions had to be taken on the funda- 
mental problems before the Commis- 
sion — whether they would be pro- 
posals or recommendations did not 
matter. 


If Sir Gladwyn felt that the 1946 
decision of the Assembly was suf- 
ficient, why submit concrete propos- 
als? The reason was that that deci- 
sion was not enough, that it required 
concretizing. The Commission could 
adopt decisions in the form, presum- 
ably, of recommendations to the As- 
sembly. The attitude of various dele- 
gations tO the three-power proposals 
as a whole would depend on the clear 
answers as to whether they envisaged 
the adoption of any decision regarding 
the reduction of armaments and arm- 
ed forces and the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon. 

Commenting on Mr. Malik’s admis- 
sion that decisions of the Commission 
would in fact be recommendations, Sir 
Gladwyn said that this was of con- 
siderable interest in a detailed exam- 
ination of the Soviet Union plan, in 
which the significance of the word 
“decision” meaning “recommenda- 
tion” became clear. Taking Mr. 
Malik’s interpretation, the three spon- 
sors would entirely agree that the 
Commission should decide to recom- 
mend to the Assembly agreed pro- 
posals for the reduction and limita- 
tion not only of armed forces, but 
also of armaments, including the elim- 
ination of the atomic weapon and all 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
So why could all members not agree 
on the objectives? Why did Mr. Malik 
continue to impugn the motives of the 
others and to insist that only the So- 
viet Union really wanted disarma- 
ment? 


AIR FORCES, NAVIES Sir Gladwyn had 
evaded clear answers, Mr. Malik 
countered, but, from the “foggy and 
deceptive” answers, it became clear 
that the three-power proposals related 
only to the imposition of ceilings on 
armed forces, postponing or brushing 
aside more important questions on the 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
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hibition of the atomic weapon and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
Thus they sought to legalize the in- 
flated armaments and armed forces 
they now maintained. 

Another important question was 
whether a reduction of the air forces 
and navies was envisaged, for the 
proposals contained not a word to 
that effect. Without clarification of 
that important point, it was difficult 
to examine details on the proposals as 
a whole, Mr. Malik said. 

To this, Mr. Moch stated that the 
sponsors had already pointed out that 
the proposals were only a part of a 
whole which had not yet been sub- 
mitted as a whole and which would 
have to be conceived during the course 
of the Commission’s: work. The re- 
duction of armed forces would have 
to be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction of conventional armaments 
and the prohibition of weapons adap- 
table to mass destruction. 

Furthermore, the proposals referred 
to “all kinds of armed forces” — 
making it clear that all forces were 
covered — “including para-military 
and security forces.” Thus, land, air, 
and naval forces were included; ma- 
rines, where they were distinct from 
the navy; police guards and security 
forces; in short, each and every force 
maintained under arms in military or 
para-military formation. 

So long, replied Mr. Malik, as con- 
crete proposals were not forthcoming 
on the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, he 
was entitled to consider that the pro- 
posals in their existing form did not 
seek such a reduction and prohibition. 
Such questions were therefore being 
relegated to the indeterminate future. 

Furthermore, the working paper did 
not mention that the phrase, “all kinds 
of armed forces,” covered land, air, 
and naval forces. Such matters could 
not be understood unless they were 
so stated in the text. Actually, in pre- 
paring for or committing aggression, 
air and naval forces were more im- 
portant than security or para-military 
forces. 


FIGURES CITED From 1950 to the end 
of 1951, he said, the air forces of 
the United States had increased from 
411,000 to 885,000, plus 375,000 
men in reserve formations, a total of 
upwards of 1,260,000. The naval 
forces of the United States, including 
the Marines, had been doubled to 
more than 1,000,000 men under arms. 
Effectives of all the armed forces of 
the United States totalled more than 
3,852,000. 

During the same period, the land 
forces of the United Kingdom had 
grown from 139,900 to 145,100, the 
naval forces had gone up to 270,000, 
the air forces from 205,000 to 270,- 
000, and the total of all armed forces 
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was now upwards of 958,000 men. It 
was Clear that if air and naval forces 
were not covered by the plan, that 
plan would be meaningless. 


The armed forces of France were 
also highly inflated, Mr. Malik con- 
tinued, numbering now upwards of 
800,000 men. But the ceiling pro- 
posed for France was 800,000, which 
meant that no reduction at all was 
contemplated. 

The ceiling proposed for the United 
Kingdom would cali for a rather in- 
significant reduction, too, one that 
was far from the 50 per cent men- 
tioned by Sir Gladwyn and Mr. Moch. 

As for the United States, if the 
reduction was not to apply to all three 
arms of the services, it would apply 
exclusively to the least effective and 
dangerous and leave intact the naval 
and air forces which were the most 
dangerous. 

When proposals were forthcoming 


on the other two items —- reduction 
of armaments and prohibition of the 
atomic weapon — the Soviet Union 


would be ready to consider them. 


CONTRADICTIONS ALLEGED Mr. Malik 
enlarged on these points and raised 
others when he gave his main state- 
ment at the Commission’s morning 
meeting on June 10. Study of the 
proposals, he said, indicated that, as 
before, armed forces were artificially, 
arbitrarily, and groundlessly separated 
from the reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of the atomic weapon. 
This meant that the three powers 
now, as before, sought to reduce the 
whole matter to consideration of the 
United States proposal for the dis- 
closure and verification of information 
on armed forces and armaments, hav- 
ing coupled that now with a proposal 
for fixing numerical limitation on 
armed forces. 


The proposals were full of contra- 
dictions. They substituted some issues 
for others. For instance, the explana- 
tory part stressed repeatedly that it 
was necessary to create some balance 
of forces and some coherent relation 
of forces between states to reduce the 
possibility and fear of aggression. But 
nothing of the kind could be found 
in the proposals. The whole matter 
was reduced only to the question of 
effectives, which were not so impor- 
tant as military aviation, navies, and 
the quantities of armaments. The mili- 
tary and political leaders of the United 
States had demanded the maximum 
expansion of air and naval forces and 
intensification of the armaments race. 
President Truman’s recent demand for 
new multi-billion dollar appropriations 
for an atomic armaments race exposed 
the inconsistency and hypocrisy of the 
proposals. 


In their aggressive plans for the 
preparation of a new world war, the 


United States ruling circles relied not 
so much on the numbers of land 
forces as On an intensification of the 
killing and destructive power of arma- 
ments, That explained why, in all its 
proposals, the United States had dealt 
only with the numbers of armed forces 
and had evaded in every possible way 
the adoption of a decision on the re- 
duction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon and all 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
Thus the proposals were designed 
to weaken the military forces of other 
states while strengthening the military 
might of the United States. It was 
well known that the military might of 
a state and its capacity to prepare 
and carry On aggression were deter- 
mined not by the numbers of its armed 
forces but by the numbers and quality 
of the armaments at its disposal and 
the presence of air and naval forces. 


CHARGES AGAINST UNITED STATES Mr. 
Malik reiterated his charges and argu- 
ments that the United States stood 
committed to the preparation and un- 
leashing of chemical warfare and had 
falsely denied using bacterial weapons 
against the Korean and Chinese peo- 
ples. 

The three-power plan did not even 
propose a reduction of armed forces, 
and the levels which it suggested were 
set arbitrarily, taken out of the air 
without bearing in mind the extent 
of population, territorial area, and 
other facts and criteria. For the Unit- 
ed States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, certain criteria were propos- 
ed, along with some limits on the ef- 
fectives of armed forces. For the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic, however, other criteria were 
said to apply. Such an approach of 
inequality was impossible. 

The three powers stressed the neces- 
sity of including para-military and se- 
curity police forces, but failed to men- 
tion that all land, air, and naval forces 
were similarly to be included. There 
was no proposal that all three arms 
of the services should be placed in 
some specific ratio within the total 
aggregate of all armed forces of the 
states. It was inconceivable that this 
was a mere accident or was due to 
forgetfulness. 

In the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, almost one- 
third of the value of the gross na- 
tional product was absorbed by taxa- 
tion. The tremendous military expen- 
ditures and the increase in taxation 
were used for maintaining armed 
forces which were inflated out of all 
proportion. 

Mr. Malik repeated certain figures 
on armed forces, and added that the 
air and naval forces constituted 45 
per cent of the aggregate of the 
armed forces of the United Kingdom 
and more than 60 per cent of those 
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of the United States. Since the plan 
contained no proposals about the ex- 
tent to which naval and air forces 
were to be reduced, and as to what 
their relative strength should be with- 
in the aggregate of all armed forces 
of a state, it appeared that the plan 
had the same objective with regard to 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States as to France — to maintain 
and legalize inflated armed forces, par- 
ticularly air and naval forces. 


BASES ABROAD Mr. Malik also called 
attention to the United States naval 
operational units in foreign areas — 
in the Mediterranean and the Far 
East and to United States military 
bases in foreign territory —- upwards 
of 400. Those bases were a seri- 
ous threat to peace, for they were 
solely to prepare and launch aggres- 
sion. Yet the three-power proposals did 
not mention the necessity of liquidat- 
ing military bases in foreign terri- 
tories. 

Only a realistic and substantial re- 
duction of all land, air, and naval 
forces of states, and the liquidation of 
military bases maintained in foreign 
territories, along with a_ substantial 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and all 
other types of weapons of mass de- 
struction, would contribute seriously to 
the strengthening of peace, the re- 
laxation of international tension, and 
the abatement of the threat of aggres- 
sion and of a new world war. Those 
were the measures proposed by the 
Soviet Union. 

“One likewise cannot fail to draw 
attention to the fact,” added Mr. 
Malik, “that the three-power plan, in 
substituting for an effective reduction 
of armed forces proposals for ceil- 
ings, clearly contemplates the possi- 
bility of increasing armed forces, cov- 
ering this up with a reference to some 
sort of special circumstances. Such 
a qualification which might justify an 
increase in armed forces is clearly 
designed, in the first place, to cover 
up and justify United States aggres- 
sion in Korea and, in the second 
place, to open a loophole for the 
benefit of the United States through 
which it could claim that its armed 
forces should be increased on the 
grounds that there were some special 
circumstances; it could thus avoid, in 
the future, any reduction of armed 
forces and armaments.” 

This was confirmed, Mr. Malik 
said, when Mr. Cohen stated that im- 
plementation of the proposals de- 
pended on the solution of the Korean 
conflict and the successful institution 
of peaceful conditions throughout the 
world. Thus, while deliberately stall- 
ing and hampering the negotiations for 
an armistice in Korea, the United 
States would always be able to invoke 
the Korean conflict to justify its re- 
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fusal to reduce armaments and armed 
forces and to prohibit the atomic wea- 
pon. 


EASING OF DIFFICULTIES? The Soviet 
Union proposals called for the re- 
duction by one-third of the arma- 
ments and armed forces of the five 
great powers. If the three powers real- 
ly intended to reduce their armaments 
and armed forces even by only one- 
third, and if they would agree to 
adopt a concrete decision on that 
question simultaneously with a deci- 
sion on the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the institution of con- 
trols over that prohibition, then the 
Soviet Union delegation envisaged no 
difficulties in reaching agreement on 
definite factors for such a reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 

In a later statement, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb asked if this last point meant 
that in certain circumstances the So- 
viet Union would be prepared to dis- 
cuss ceilings for its own armed forces 
which would not necessarily and in all 
circumstances be related to a one- 
third cut, whatever that might mean. 

“If we can get agreement on this 
very important problem,” he said, 
“there would be some small hope of 
getting agreement on the equally diffi- 
cult subject of how to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and how, finally, 
to ensure the elimination of all 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

Since the scheme for ceilings was 
only a constituent part of a large 
whole, Mr. Malik commented in reply, 
perhaps it would be appropriate to 
postpone consideration of this pro- 
posal until the rest of the “Cohen-Jebb 
plan” had appeared on the scene. 
Once the whole plan was available, 
then it could be considered. 


“MISSTATEMENT OF PROPOSALS” Com- 
menting on Mr. Malik’s statement, 
Mr. Cohen declared that nothing had 
been so discouraging to the cause of 
disarmament. “It was not a criticism 
of the tripartite proposals,” he said. 
“His statement was a restatement and, 
I am sorry to say, a misstatement of 
those proposals. 

“Pursuant to a mischievous tech- 
nique of deception, the position of 
the three powers is so distorted that 
the readers of the communist press 
will never know what the real posi- 
tion of these powers is. There are suf- 
ficient genuine differences between 
us. What is the purpose of fabricating 
and distorting our true position?” 

Each of the statements and mis- 
representations made by Mr. Malik 
had already been answered to the sat- 
isfaction of any fair-minded critic, 
Mr. Cohen believed. Nevertheless, 
restating many of the things he had 
said before—‘“in some instances more 
than once”’—he denied the Soviet 
Union’s contentions that the three- 








power proposals were designed to ex- 
clude consideration of other essential 
elements of disarmament; that the 
United States was opposed to the 
elimination of all weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction; and that the 
United States was arming for aggres- 
sion and not to deter aggression, 


POSITION CLEAR “Our position is clear, 
and no zeal to pervert it on the part 
of the Soviet Union can alter it,” said 
Mr. Cohen. 

“First, the ceilings on the armed 
forces which we propose are only one 
element of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program. 

“Secondly, the ceilings which we 
propose extend to all armed forces, 
including air, sea, under-sea, land, and 
all other forces which are employed to 
propel armaments of any kind or na- 
ture. It covers the air forces and the 
naval forces no less clearly, indeed 
more clearly, than does the Soviet 
Union proposal regarding a one-third 
reduction of armed forces. 

“Thirdly, the ceilings which we pro- 
pose are not intended to exclude or 
divert attention from other essential 
components of a comprehensive dis- 
armament program which must as a 
minimum include: 

“(a) the reduction of armaments 
to types and quantities necessary and 
appropriate to support permitted 
armed forces and the exclusion and 
elimination of all other weapons and 
armaments; 

“(b) in particular, it should cover 
the elimination of atomic weapons 
and the control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes 
only and the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion, including bacterial; 

“(c) it should include adequate and 
effective safeguards to ensure the ob- 
servance of the agreements and the 
protection of complying states from 
the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions.” 


POSITIONS COMPARED Mr. Cohen also 
compared the United States and So- 
viet Union positions. First, in accord- 
ance with the mandate issued by the 
Assembly, the United States had pro- 
posed a working paper to provide a 
basis for the progressive disclosure 
and verification on a continuing basis 
of all armed forces and armaments, 
including atomic and bacterial. Mr. 
Malik had refused even to give seri- 
ous consideration to that paper. 

Secondly, the United States had 
submitted a paper on essential prin- 
ciples of disarmament, and again the 
Soviet Union had refused to give them 
serious consideration. 

Then the United States, with France 
and the United Kingdom, had pro- 
posed a tentative. agreement on ceil- 
ings for the armed forces of all states 
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as one important item in a compre- 
hensive disarmament program, and 
the Soviet Union not only refused to 
consider this proposal, but blatantly 
misrepresented it. 


On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
talked of reduction of armed forces 
and armaments, of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and even suggested 
its willingness to accept international 
control. But when concrete questions 
were asked concerning that control, 
Mr. Malik had refused to answer. 
Thus the only way to move forward 
was to accept the Soviet Union’s 
“magic” principles. 

“From this I conclude regretfully,” 
Mr. Cohen remarked, “that the Soviet 
Union representative prefers to talk 
about disarmament rather than to con- 
sider the concrete means by which 
disarmament can be achieved, I am 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union representative 
prefers to regard this Commission as 
another forum in the cold war rather 
than as a forum for serious discussion 
of disarmament as a way to peace.” 


SEPARATE NEGOTIATIONS Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb also commented on Mr. Malik’s 
statement. Of course the three-power 
proposals related only to armed forces, 
he said. That had been made clear. 
But the sponsors felt that, difficult 
though it would be to arrive at an 
agreement on the reduction and lim- 
itation of conventional armaments and 
the elimination of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction, it would 
be much easier after agreement was 
reached on reducing and _ limiting 
armed forces. 


Furthermore, the proposals related 
to a reduction not in any one par- 
ticular branch of the armed forces but 
in all of them, including the para- 
military and security forces which, un- 
der totalitarian regimes, he under- 
stood, had to be armed with tanks, 
field guns, and flame-throwers “in or- 
der to protect the happy workers 
against the insidious attacks of sabo- 
teurs.” 


Exactly how this would work out 
in practice, Sir Gladwyn said, would 
clearly have to be the, subject of sepa- 
rate negotiations. If, for instance, the 
Soviet Union, while accepting the 
ceiling, felt impelled to devote all the 
1,500,000 men allotted to it to para- 
military and security forces, it was 
possible that other powers would not 
object. On the other hand, if the 
Soviet Union proposed that the great 
bulk of its 1,500,000 men should 
take the form of armored divisions 
with supporting aircraft, then it was 
possible that that might not be agree- 
able to the other countries concerned. 
For its part, the Soviet Union would 
be at liberty to object to any detailed 
scheme which might be put forward 
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by any other power. All that was be- 
ing sought was common ground and 
common ways and means of arriving 
at a common objective. 


SOVIET UNION BASES Referring to Mr. 
Malik’s remarks on the stationing of 
troops in bases abroad, Sir Gladwyn 
asked: 

“What are we to think of the So- 
viet Union which, immediately after 
the war, proceeded to occupy in great 
force a number of countries in East- 
ern Europe and maintained large gar- 
risons in those countries long after 
those people whom they now unfor- 
tunately regard as their opponents had 
demobilized their own armed forces 
almost to the vanishing point? What 


are we to think of the appointment of 
a Soviet marshal actually to command 
and to organize the forces of a theo- 
retically independent state? How can 
this be squared with the professedly 
pacific designs of the rulers of the 
Soviet Union? 

“I should like to know how many 
bases and airfields does the Soviet 
Union now maintain outside the fron- 
tiers of the Union itself. Indeed, some- 
times one comes to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union makes no dis- 
tinction at all between its own fron- 
tiers and the frontiers of those states 
forcibly associated with it.” 

After the June 10 meetings of the 
Commission, a later meeting was 
called for June 24. 





REQUEST FOR SPECIAL SESSION ON TUNISIA 


“It has become increasingly clear 
that the refusal of the Security Coun- 
cil to entertain the Tunisian question 
has created the most profound and 
far-reaching repercussions,” thirteen 
Member nations wrote to the Secre- 
tary-General on June 20. They re- 
quested that a special session of the 
General Assembly be summoned ur- 
gently to consider the continuing grave 
situation in Tunisia and to help the 
parties resolve their differences. 

“Further delay by the United Na- 
tions in giving this grave problem the 
attention it imperatively demands,” 
they stated, “would not only endanger 
international peace and security but 
would also seriously impair the au- 
thority of the Organization as a forum 
for the discussion and peaceful settle- 
ment of international problems.” 


Pointing out that, on April 14, the 
Security Council refused to admit the 
question to its agenda, the thirteen 
states said that Article 12, paragraph 
1, of the Charter therefore did not 
apply to the matter and that the As- 
sembly was competent to consider it 
under Article 11, paragraph 2, as a 
question relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

In the two months since April 14, 
they related, the situation in Tunisia 
“has further deteriorated, and the con- 
sequent danger to peace and security 
has intensified. Despite the hopes ex- 
pressed even by those members of the 
Security Council who failed to sup- 
port adoption of the Tunisian item, no 
negotiations have been instituted be- 
tween the parties so far. Meanwhile, 
it is believed that the French author- 
ities are seeking to impose so-called 
‘reforms’ on the Tunisian people, with- 
out discussion with their true repre- 
sentatives. This action on the part of 
the French authorities is likely further 


to exacerbate an already explosive and 
dangerous situation.” 

A communication transmitting the 
request was sent to Member nations 
on the same day it was received, June 
20. If, within 30 days, a majority of 
Members concur, a special session 
would be convened within fifteen days. 
The thirteen Members making the re- 
quest were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 





COLLECTIVE MEASURES 
INFORMATION SOUGHT 


The Collective Measures Commit- 
tee approved the texts of two letters 
on June 12, one to Member states and 
the other to non-Members, asking 
them what steps they had taken to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
General Assembly’s resolution of Jan- 
uary 12, 1952, on the subject of col- 
lective measures. 

That resolution recommended, 
among other things, that Members 
take further action necessary to main- 
tain within their national armed forces 
elements so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could propmtly be 
made available for service as a United 
Nations unit or units; and to take steps 
necessary to enable them to provide 
assistance and facilities to United Na- 
tions armed forces engaged in collec- 
tive military measures undertaken by 
the Security Council or by the As- 
sembly. 

The resolution invited non-Member 
states to consider ways and means, in 
the ecoonmic as well as in other fields, 
of contributing most effectively to col- 
lective measures undertaken by the 
United Nations. 
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To Aid the Men Who Ply the Rhine 


ORTY-FIVE thousand people, boatmen and their families, | 

live on the Rhine. Because they are constantly on the move — | 
from Switzerland, through Germany, France, the canals of Bel- 
gium, and the seaports of the Netherlands — they often are de-} 
prived of normal social services. Although the work to be done} 
on these river craft is much the same, conditions of labor vary f 
according to the nationality of the boat’s owner. 

The International Labor Organization has worked for the 
standardization and improvement of employment and social con- 
ditions for these people, whose work is important to Europe’s} 
economic life. As a result of ILo’s efforts, five countries have 
signed two agreements. The first, already ratified by Switzerland, | 
would entitle the boatmen to social security and medical care in‘ 
whatever country they might find themselves. The second would 
establish minimum employment standards. 

Another international effort on behalf of Rhine boatmen has} 
been that of the World Health Organization, which has assistedf 
in the creation of a commission on venereal disease in Rhineland 
countries. The commission would encourage establishment of 
centres for free treatment in river ports. Larger cities already are 
supplying clinical services. } 
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GOODS AND MATERIALS are trans-shipped from ocean-going vessels at Netherlands 
ports for transportation inland. Here is a lighter at Rotterdam being loaded with sugar. 
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A MOTOR BARGE from Hamburg makes her way upstream past the 


Lorelei. A total of 7,700 freighters, passenger boats, tugs, and lighters DECI 
constantly ply the waters of the Rhine. The average barge carries a A BARGE, loaded with coal, at Duisburg. Water transport is cheap, an important factor Haze 
crew of two or three — in addition to the skipper and his family. in moving the coal and ores of the Ruhr to manufacturers inland or to the seaports. get 
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WILLEM VROEGOP of the Netherlands has sailed the Rhine for over fifty years. CAPTAIN G. VERMEEREN, owner of the barge Anna, lives aboard his ship 

Although now too old for work, he may find it hard to qualify for pension. with his wife and three children. The skipper is often busy making out ship’s 
papers. For a single voyage, this would include bill of lading, stowage plans, 


Lond Nordrhein- W estiu several customs declarations, list of stores, manifest, and a list of ship’s articles. 
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CONTROL OF DISEASES is difficult, since crew members are seldom in one 
place long enough for full treatment, but through WHO improved health 
services are available in almost every port throughout the Rhineland. 
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DECKHANDS CLEANING the stack of a steam tug in Duisburg harbor. A BOARDING SCHOOL on a remodeled barge in Rotterdam harbor for chil- 


Hazardous jobs are commonplace, but if a boatman is injured, he often cannot dren of Rhine boatmen. The children receive excellent care and education but 
get free medical care or workmen’s compensation even in his own country. see their parents only when they come into port, perhaps at irregular intervals. 








WORLD COURT ENDS HEARINGS 
IN IRANIAN OIL DISPUTE 


EARINGS in the dispute between 

the United Kingdom and Iran, 
raised when Iran nationalized the oil 
properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., ended June 23. The 
case came before the Court on an 
application by the United Kingdom 
for relief for damages caused by can- 
cellation of an Iranian concession, 
granted in 1933 to the Company to 
develop oil fields in Iran. The United 
Kingdom claimed the cancellation is a 
violation of international law and that 
in a Declaration in 1932 Iran accepted 
jurisdiction of the court in disputes 
with regard to situations or facts re- 
lating to treaties, except for questions 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
Iran. 

In the hearings, the basis of Iran’s 
argument was that the Court lacked 
jurisdiction because no dispute between 
two governments existed on which 
the Court had power to make a ruling. 
What the United Kingdom sought in 
Court, Premier Mohammed Moss- 
adegh, opening his country’s case, said, 
was a review and judicial decision of 
the fact of nationalization. But, he 
said, “Nationalization is part of the 
prerogatives of states.” Sir Lionel 
Heald, British Attorney General, 
argued that the 1933 concession em- 
bodied the terms of an agreement be- 
tween Iran and the United Kingdom 
which had the legal status of a treaty 
and that disputes between nations 
arising under treaties are within the 
jurisdiction of the Court under the 
Iranian declaration. 


THE CASE OF IRAN The United Kingdom, 
by altering its claim between the time 
it first sought relief in Court and the 
time of the hearing, had removed it- 
self from the jurisdiction of the Court. 
Not only was the alteration of the 
claim subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the action contrary to the 
rules of the Court; but also the nature 
of the claim itself sought relief beyond 
the power of the court to grant. 

The United Kingdom’s first applica- 
tion requested compensation for acts 
harmful to the oil company and con- 
trary to rules of international law or 
to the Concession Convention of April 
29th, 1933 and asked the Court to 
determine the manner in which satis- 
faction and reparation were to be 
made. 

The later demand asked, as the prin- 
eipal relief, restitution of the enter- 
prise to the Concessionary Company 
and determination of damages due the 
company either through the arbitra- 
tion court provided for in Article 22 
of the Concession or in such other 
manner as the Court may decide. 
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ALTERNATIVE RELIEF In the same demand, 
the United Kingdom sought two alter- 
native forms of relief. One: if the 
Court did not order restitution of the 
properties, compensation for expro- 
priation should be determined by the 
arbitral procedure laid down in article 
22 of the Concession or in such other 
manner as the Court might decide; 
two: whatever the decision, the pro- 
visions of the oil nationalization act 
relating to compensation should be de- 
clared inadequate from the point of 
view of international law and the 
amount of compensation should be 
determined by Arbitration or the 
Court. 

The claims for restitution and dam- 
ages are inadmissible because the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
by a letter of August 3rd, 1951, 
abandoned its request for adjudication 
of such claims. 


The letter, adressed to the Iranian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs by Mr. 
Middleton, British Charge d‘Affaires, 
said: “His Majesty’s Government rec- 
ognize on their own behalf and on 
that of the Company the principle 
of nationalization of the oil industry 
in Iran.” 


This declaration bars the British 





Government from claiming that the 
principle of nationalization is in con- 
tradiction with the Concession Con- 
vention. 


POWER OF THE COURT The third claim is 
inadmissible first, because no such re- 
quest was made in the application for 
relief when the case was brought be- 
fore the Court; secondly, because the 
claim was made after the Iranian Gov- 
ernment’s denunciation, on July 10, 
1951, of the Declaration of Adherence 
to the Optional Clause under Article 36 
of the Court’s statute by which Iran 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction and 
thirdly, because the relief sought can- 
not be granted by the Court. The ap- 
plication complains of the fact of na- 
tionalization, of dispossession in the 
breach of the Convention by the 
terms of which Iran could neither nul- 
lify nor modify the Concession. The 
later claim seeks a Court order regu- 
lating the conditions under which ex- 
ploitation of, oil in Iran is to be con- 
ducted in the future, clearly a pro- 
gram wholly within the jurisdiction 
of Iran and beyond the power of the 
Court to affect. 

The Court lacks jurisdiction under 
Article 2, paragraph 7 of the United 
Nations Charter because the laws of 
March 20 and May 1, 1951 under 
which the government nationalized the 
oil industry were within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Iran and not subject to 
intervention by any organ of the 
United Nations. 





SIR ERIC BECKETT, Legal Adviser to Foreign Office of the United Kingdom, and the Attorney 
General, Sir Lionel Heald had assistance on the British case from Prof. C. H. M. Waldock, 
Mr. H. A. P. Fisher and Mr. D. H. Johnson. 
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Jurisdiction of the Court has not 
been conferred by the parties. The 
Iranian Declaration of 1932, limits 
the jurisdiction of the Court to dis- 
putes arising after the ratification of 
the declaration with regard to the 
application of treaties or conventions 
accepted by Iran subsequent to the 
ratification of the Declaration. If the 
United Kingdom claims jurisdiction 
on treaties granting her equal rights 
with the most favored nation in Iran, 
the claim is invalid because Iranian 
treaties with the United Kingdom on 
that point were made in 1857 and 
1903, before ratification of the Iranian 
Declaration. 


TREATY CLAIMS The United Kingdom 
claim might be made on an exchange 
of notes between the two countries 
dated May 10, 1928. But this ex- 
change does not constitute a treaty 
and furthermore is prior in time to 
the ratification of the Declaration. 

The United Kingdom claim might 
be based on an alleged tacit agreement 
between Iran and the United Kingdom 
in connection with the renewal of the 
Oil Company’s concession in 1933; 
but the agreement is disputed by Iran, 
and in any case does not possess the 
character of a treaty or convention. 
It was not concluded between states, 
was not put in writing and not reg- 
istered with the League of Nations in 
conformity with applicable law. 

A reservation in Iran’s declaration 
gives it the right to require that Court 
proceedings shall be suspended be- 
cause the case has been submitted to 
the Security Council. 

The case is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of iran and such matters 
are expressly excepted from both the 
Iranian and British acceptances of 
compulsory jurisdiction 

The claim concerning the amount 
of compensation due the oil Company 
is inadmissible because the company 
has not yet exhausted the local rem- 
edies provided by Iranian law. 

A prima facie examination shows 
that the British claims have no rela- 
tion to the treaties or alleged treaties 
that are invoked. The instruments 
manifestly do not possess the scope 
attributed to them by the United 
Kingdom. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM CASE The present 
dispute is covered by the terms of 
Article 36 of the Statute of the Court 
and the declarations made by Iran 
and the United Kingdom, being a dis- 
pute arising in 1951 in relation to 
situations and facts occurring in that 
year and relating to the application 
of treaties accepted by Iran. 

Iran has committed breaches of 
treaties which provide that British na- 
tionals will be treated in accordance 
with international law. Rules of inter- 
national law exist regulating nationali- 
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zation and cancellation of concessions. 
The Iranian government has not fol- 
lowed these rules in respect to the 
Company. The Iranian Government 
has breached international obligations 
both customary and_ conventional. 
Since there has been a breach of in- 
ternational obligations, Iran must 
make reparation and the question of 
the nature of the reparation must be 
determined by the Court or some im- 
partial body nominated by the Court. 
The provisions for compensation con- 
tained in the Iranian nationalization 
act do not satisfy the requirements 
of international law, 

What is before the Court is not the 
general question of nationalization but 
the facts of a particular case. The 
United Kingdom claims that one of 
her nationals, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., has been unfairly 
treated by another nation, Iran, a 
claim underlying the vast majority of 
cases before the Court. 


CONVENTION In the Concession Con- 
vention of 1933, Iran agreed to an 
extension of the concession for 60 
years, promised to take no unilateral 
action affecting the Convention and 
accepted arbitration of disputes arising 
under it. The Concession was an 
agreement between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the Company. It also 
embodied the terms of a settlement 
of an international dispute which 
both governments were bound by an 
obligation of a treaty character to ob- 


PREMIER MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH, centre, who opened Iran’s case in the oil nationalization 


serve and accept in the future. 

The negotiations leading to the con- 
cession were conducted under the 
supervision of a rapporteur of the 
Council of the League of Nations, the 
Convention was embodied in his re- 
port to the Council and was accepted 
by both governments. The dispute was 
removed from the agenda of the Coun- 
cil of the League when the Conven- 
tion had been ratified by the Iranian 
Parliament. 

It is a principle of international law 
that when there has been an interna- 
tional dispute between two govern- 
ments which is settled on certain terms, 
an international obligation arises 
under international law binding the 
two governments to observe the terms 
of the settlement and this obligation 
has the character of a treaty stipula- 
tion. Another principle of interna- 
tional law is that a resolution of the 
Council of the League of Nations ac- 
cepted by the contesting parties creates 
an international obligation; removal of 
the case from the agenda was equi- 
valent to a resolution putting into 
force the terms of the Concession 
Convention, charging Iran and the 
United Kingdom with international 
obligations under the Convention. 


UNILATERAL ACT The unilateral cancella- 
tion of the Company’s Concession and 
expropriation of the Company’s enter- 
prise was unlawful. The United King- 
dom never withdrew its recognition 
of the principle of nationalization. The 
United Kingdom is prepared to arrive 





hearing before the International Court of Justice in the Peace Palace, The Hague. With the 
Premier are Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam and Mr. Hossein Nauab, Minister to the Netherlands. 
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at a settlement of the dispute by 
negotiation, taking account of the 
Iranian desire for nationalization. But 
acceptance of the principle as a basis 
of negotiation does not preclude at- 
tack on performance under the prin- 
ciple in a court of law. The United 
Kingdom asserts that nationalization 
as conducted by Iran is contrary to in- 
ternational law and to treaties between 
the two countries. 

The Iranian claim that the alterna- 

tive British claim changes the nature 
of the case is unfounded. The original 
United Kingdom claim asked for com- 
pensation for acts contrary to inter- 
national law. The alternative claim 
asks for compensation and further as- 
serts that the compensation offered in 
the Iranian law is inadequate and con- 
stitutes an act contrary to interna- 
tional law. While a case brought be- 
fore the Court on application must 
state the precise nature of the claim, 
there is nothing in the rule to suggest 
that a party cannot formulate in its 
subsequent pleadings alternative re- 
quests for smaller or less radical meas- 
ures of relief in case its principal re- 
quest should be refused. 
DECLARATION The Iranian declaration 
accepting jurisdiction of the Court 
covers disputes arising after its ratifica- 
tion and refers to the application of 
treaties or conventions accepted by 
Iran at any time. 

Three treaties which Iran signed 
with Denmark, Switzerland and Tur- 
key, after 1932, provide for treatment 
of nationals in accordance with inter- 
national law. Under its most favored 
nation clauses in treaties with Iran 
signed in 1857 and 1903, the United 
Kingdom is entitled to comparable 
treatment. 

The contention that the alternative 
claim is not receivable because mu- 
nicipal remedies have not been ex- 
hausted does not relate to the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Iran has the right to suspension 
of the Court proceedings because the 
dispute has been referred to the Sec- 
urity Council. The question before 
the Security Council deals with the 
failure of Iran to comply with an 
interim Court order of July 1951. The 
question before the Court deals with 
an alleged breach of international 
treaty obligations. 

The present dispute does not relate 
to a matter which, according to inter- 
national law, falls exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of Iran. 

The jurisdiction of the Court is not 
affected by Iran’s denunciation of her 
acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction. 

In rebuttal, Sir Eric Beckett, Legal 
Adviser to the British Foreign Office, 
asserted that when Iran raised the 
question of whether the British had as- 
sented to nationalization, Iran con- 
sented to the Court’s jurisdiction and 
argued the merits of the case. 
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THREE STAGES OF THE CONVENTION 
ON POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


By ANA FIGUEROA 


Deputy Representative of Chile to the United Nations 


HE Convention on the Political 

Rights of Women has been like 
a play in three acts. In the first it 
threatened to develop into a drama. 
In the second, it looked as if the play 
would have innumerable acts and 
would take a long time to reach the 
last scene. In the third, however, a 
happy ending was achieved. 


At the twelfth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1950 at 
Geneva, the majority of the Council 
attacked the principle of a convention 
on the political rights of women, On 
that occasion the opponents of equal- 
ity even recalled the unfortunate 
phrase of Schopenhauer that “wo- 
man is a human being with long hair 
and short ideas.” The less obstinate 
declared that a convention on the 
political rights of women would not 
serve any practical purpose and that 
all action for equal rights between 
men and women must be concentrated 
in the fields of education and propa- 
ganda. However, the Commission on 
the Status of Women at its fifth ses- 
sion firmly insisted on the necessity 
for early approval and signature of a 
convention on the political rights of 
women. 


The next act, less dramatic but 
more dangerous, was staged in the 
Economic and Social Council during 
its thirteenth session at Geneva in 
1951. The first stage had shown that 
there were formidable opponents, but 
they were fighting with visible wea- 
pons. The attack was hard but it was 
a frontal one which facilitated the 
counter attack. In the second stage 
arguments were adduced that appeared 
to be logical but were really dilatory. 
The idea of a convention was not at- 
tacked. Schopenhauer was not quoted; 
had he been, it would certainly have 
been to declare that Schopenhauer ac- 
tually had said that “woman is an 
angel with short hair and long ideas.” 
But the majority of the Council re- 
jected the draft of the Convention 
prepared by the Commission on the 
Status of Women and decided that be- 
fore submitting this draft to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration it 
was necessary to consult the Member 
states: of the United Nations and to 
request their comments. 


With the comments of the govern- 





ments before it, the sixth session of 
the Commission on the Status of Wo- 
men, at Geneva, approved the same 
draft Convention by a great majority 
(13 in favor and 3 abstentions) and 
again submitted it to the Council. 


At its current session, on May 26, 
the Economic and Social Council ac- 
cepted the principle and the draft 
Convention, and decided to submit it 
to the next General Assembly. 


However, in spite of the favorable 
atmosphere in the Council, a new ob- 
jection emerged: “Why draft a spe- 
cial convention on political rights of 
women since an article against dis- 
crimination on grounds of sex, color, 
race, religion, nationality, birth and 
property is already included in the 
Convention on’ Political and Civil 
Rights being debated at this time in 
the Commission on Human Rights?” 
In fact, there is a clause in the draft 
convention on Civil and _ Political 
Rights that ensures equality in the 
enjoyment of these rights, but this 
is the well-known “umbrella clause” 
that tries to cover all articles of the 
draft; a clause which, in the opinion 
of many, is an insufficient safeguard. 


Moreover, the Convention on Civil 
and Political Rights will embrace the 
minimum of rights that the states 
agree to accept and recognize. Con- 
sequently, to provide for equal and 
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juridical treatment in this convention 
alone, would be tantamount to ignor- 
ing legal equality with respect to the 
majority of the rights not yet includ- 
ed in such a Convention. It is enough 
to point out that in the text drafted 
by the Commission on Human Rights 
there is no article on the right to vote. 


It is also true that the Chilean dele- 
gation had submitted the draft of a 
new article to be included in the con- 
vention on Civil and Political Rights. 
This article specified equality of en- 
joyment of these rights for both men 
and women. But, would it be approv- 
ed? It was not easy to answer this. 
The Commission on Human Rights 
had already considered deleting an 
article on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights, which assures the equal- 
ity of men and women in the exercise 
of these rights. The idea was not 
successful and the Commission de- 
cided to retain the article. However, 
the same kind of arguments might be 
raised against the inclusion of an ar- 
ticle on the equality of men and wo- 
men for the enjoyment of political 
and civil rights. The new article pro- 
posed by the Chilean delegation for 
the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights was not discussed. 


Another interesting trend that was 
observed during the present session of 
the Council was that the representa- 
tives of the countries where women do 
enjoy political rights were in favor 
of the Convention, in order to help 
secure political rights for women in 
countries where they do not enjoy 
them. Few of these countries are rep- 
resented on the Council, but they are 
many in the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 


Finally, the Council adopted the 
draft Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women by 11 votes in 
favor and 6 abstentions. The great 
powers did not vote the same way 
on this occasion either. The United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union ab- 
stained. 

However, in spite of this final act 
in the Council, many still have doubts 
as to the possible effects of this con- 
vention. How useful will it prove in 
such countries as already grant women 
political rights? Will the other coun- 
tries ratify such a convention without 
changing their legislation according- 
ly? But these doubts and arguments 
could be applied equally to all con- 
ventions. If the international com- 
mitments of countries mean so little as 
not to lead them to adjust their do- 
mestic legislation to the pattern of the 
San Francisco Charter, we could well 
ask for what does the United Nations 
exist? 

This convention will not only obli- 
gate the signatory states that have not 
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granted political rights to women to 
do so, but will also serve to prevent 
the limitation and weakening of these 
rights in countries where they have 
already been granted. 

On the other hand, the influence of 
international public opinion cannot 
be overlooked. The San Francisco 
Charter and the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights were intended to influ- 
ence international public opinion. A 
Convention becomes part of in- 
ternational law. The Convention on 
Political Rights of Women will have 
no partisan or political implications 
of any kind. The reform it implies is 
social not political. It is obvious that 
the concession of rights to women has 
kept pace with the economic and so- 
cial evolution of countries. To refuse 
to ratify such a convention would be 
a sign of a state of social backward- 
ness that no country would like to 
admit in the face of international pub- 
lic opinion. There is no doubt that 
the General Assembly will support the 
decision taken by the Council. 


Since the signature of the Charter 
at San Francisco much water has flow- 
ed under the bridges. Through a his- 
toric effort by some delegations at the 
San Francisco Conference, the Char- 
ter included a specific reference in its 
preamble and in some of its articles 
to equality of rights for men and 
women, The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights has embraced _ this 
principle. It is reaffirmed in some of 
the articles of the Draft Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
It was considered and respected by the 
Trusteeship Council when it unanim- 
ously approved the specific reference 
to the Status of Women in the ques- 
tionnaire on trust territories. In ap- 
proving the draft convention on_ po- 
litical rights of women, the Economic 
and Social Council has now accepted 
this principle as well. 

This is the culmination of a great 
effort, the success of which is largely 
shared by the Latin American coun- 
tries. At the San Francisco Confer- 
ence the delegations of Brazil, Mexico 
and the Dominican Republic, with the 
support of the delegation of Chile pre- 
sented important amendments in or- 
der to include specific mention on the 
equality of rights for men and women 
in the Charter. It was the convention 
on the political rights of women, ap- 
proved in the Ninth Inter-American 
Conference at Bogota in 1948, which 
inspired the Commission on the Status 
of Women at its 1949 session in Beirut 
to ask the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to submit a draft con- 
vention on political rights of women 





A Draft Convention on Political 
Rights of Women recommended by 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women was adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council on May 26, The 
text of the draft convention is as fol- 
lows: 

The Contracting Parties, 

Desiring to implement the prin- 
ciple of equality of rights for men 
and women, contained in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, 

Recognizing that every person has 
the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country and has the 
right to equal access to public serv- 
ice in his country, and desiring to 
equalize the status of men and 
women in the enjoyment and exer- 
cise of political rights, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 

Charter of the United Nations and 

of the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights, 


Having resolved to conclude a 
convention for this purpose, 


Hereby agree as hereinafter pro- 
vided: 


Article 1. Women shall be en- 
titled to vote in all elections on 
equal terms with men. 


Article 2. Women shall be elig: 
ible for election to all publicly 
elected bodies, established by na- 
tional law, on equal terms with 
men. 

Article 3. Women shall be en- 
titled to hold public office and to 
exercise all public functions, estab- 
lished by national law, on equal 
terms with men. 


In a roll-call vote eleven members 
voted in favor of the draft conven- 
tion: France, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, China, and Cuba. None against. 
Six members abstained: Poland, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Czechoslovakia 
and Egypt. Iran was absent. 





at its next session. Latin America has 
accomplished a historic role. 

The Economic and Social Council 
has strengthened the prestige of the 
United Nations in the public opinion 
of the world, by recognizing a right 
claimed by more than one-half of 
mankind. 


It is now up to the national and in- 
ternational feminine organizations to 
start such a movement of opinion that 
will assure unanimous approval of the 
Convention at the next session of the 
General Assembly and the enacting of 
national legislation that will guarantee 
its fulfillment. 
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FORCED LABOR COMMITTEE ENDS 
HEARINGS IN NEW YORK 


HE joint United Nations-Interna- 

tional Labor Organization Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor held its 
final closed hearing at Headquarters 
on June 25. On that date the Commit- 
tee heard Matthew Woll, representing 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and Colonel Vasili 
Ershov, a former Acting Division 
Commander of the Soviet Army. 

Mr. Woll, a member of the ICFTU’s 
General Council, made a statement on 
forced labor systems alleged to exist 
in the U.S.S.R. and China, submitting 
affidavits and statements to supple- 
ment earlier documentation supplied 
by his organization. Throughout the 
post-war period, he said, the U.S.S.R. 
had maintained and extended its 
forced labor system. In China, he as- 
serted that reliable sources placed the 
number of forced laborers at’ well 
above one million. 


The Committee Chairman, recalling 
that it had been charged with a global 
survey on systems of forced labor, 
asked Mr. Woll whether his organiza- 
tion knew of peonage systems in the 
United States, particularly in the 
southern states, as had been alleged in 
debates in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

His organization would investigate 
any specific charges that had been 
made, Mr. Woll replied. In any case, 
the practice of peonage would be an in- 
fraction by private individuals of 
United States constitutional laws. 


CHARGES ABOUT U.S.S.R. Vasili Ershov 
said that after the war he had been in 
charge of a centre in Mecklenburg, 
Germany, engaged in repatriation of 
Soviet prisoners of war and civilians 
detained in Germany. Of approximate- 
ly 180,000 persons who were pro- 
cessed through this centre, he said, he 
knew of no single case in which a 
person had actually been sent home; 
instead, most were sent to places 
where there were forced labor camps. 
In the U.S.S.R., he said, 17 mil- 
lion to 18 million people were working 
in forced labor camps, as distinct from 
an estimated 39 million workers and 
employees in Soviet industry. 
Questioned by the Committee, Mr. 
Ershov described how he left Soviet- 
occupied Germany and arrived in the 
Western Zone of that country. 


TESTIMONY ON HUNGARY Earlier in the 
series of closed meetings, which began 
on June 16, the Committee heard 
statements by the representatives of 
the Hungarian National Committee, 
the Association of Former Political 
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Prisoners of Soviet Labor Camps, and 
the Lithuanian Consultative Panel. 

Dr. Eckhardt, a former leader of 
the Smallholders Party (Peasant 
Party) in Hungary, representing the 
Hungarian National Committee, de- 
scribed various categories of forced 
labor which he said had been imposed 
in Hungary. He cited “corrective 
labor,” forced labor camps for “inter- 
nees,” forced evacuation of large seg- 
ments of the urban population to vil- 
lages and of rural population to in- 
dustrial cities. 

A total manpower mobilization, he 
said, had been ordered in March of 
this year following a conscription of 
labor which took place in the autumn 
of 1951. 

He added that at present more than 
300,000 persons in Hungary should 
be considered forced laborers. In May 
of 1951 he had estimated the number 
to be 206,000. 


George Kochevitsky, who appeared 
as a representative of the Association 
of Former Political Prisoners of Soviet 
Labor Camps, was acompanied by 
three witnesses, former inmates of 
forced labor camps. 

The Committee was told that while, 
before the war, a worker in the 
U.S.S.R. worked 2,200 hours per 
year, the inmates of forced labor 
camps had to work at least 3,080 
hours per year, and in fact were com- 
pelled to 3,630 hours of work. The in- 
mates of forced labor camps, Mr. 
Kochevitsky said, cost the Govern- 
ment half the price which free work- 
ers would cost, while their production, 
although relatively less than that of 
so-called free workers, still came very 
close to the production of the latter 
because of longer working hours. 


STATEMENT ON LITHUANIA The Chair- 
man of the Lithuanian Consultative 
Panel, Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, former 
Lithuanian Envoy to the Court of St. 
James’s said that forced labor in Lithu- 
ania, deportation of several hundred 
thousand men, women and children 
and their confinement in Soviet labor 
camps, were imposed as a means of 
“physical destruction of the Lithu- 
anian nation.” He submitted certified 
testimonials of witnesses. One witness 
also testified before the Committee on 
his internment in a labor camp in 
Siberia until he was liberated after an 
intervention of the United States State 
Department because he was a United 
States citizen. 

The Committee also heard David J. 
Dallin, author; Dr. Jan Papanek, for 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 





who was accompanied by a witness; 
and Alexandre Cretzianu and lancu 
Zissu, both of the Romanian National 
Committee. 


WITNESSES ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA Mr. Dal- 
lin said forced labor in the U.S.S.R. 
had an economic and political motiva- 
tion. The Government, he said, wanted 
to be able to send at any time impor- 
tant labor contingents from one point 
of the territory to the other and it 
combined this forced labor with politi- 
cal persecution. He submitted docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Dr. Papanek, who made two ap- 
pearances before the Committee, said 
the basic reasons for forced labor in 
Czechoslovakia are to supply cheap 
labor for the economic plans of the 
state and to eliminate all opposition to 
the present regime — “to liquidate 
democracy.” Asked to what extent 
forced labor contributed to Czecho- 
slovakia’s economy, he stated that the 
economic situation and the living 
standards there, as far as he could 
ascertain, were rapidly declining and 
that the relative production of the 
economy in general fell as a result of 
the forced labor policy. 

A witness who formerly was a 
lawyer in Prague appeared with Dr. 
Papanek and spoke of his experience 
during seven years in Soviet labor 
camps. 


DOCUMENTS ON ROMANIA Alexandre 
Cretzianu, a former member of the 
Romanian diplomatic service and for- 
mer ambassador to Ankara, submitted 
documents on administrative and legis- 
lative provisions which, he said, gov- 
erned forced labor in Romania. The 
pool of available forced labor, he said, 
was replenished regularly by those ac- 
cused of economic offences,” including 
even acts of negligence.” 

The most important forced labor 
concentration, he added, was near the 
Danube-Black Sea Canal, an enormous 
project where women as well as men 
were set to work. 

Iancu Zissu, a lawyer and former 
member of the governing body of the 
Romanian Independent Social Demo- 
cratic Party, said a double advantage 
was involved in using forced labor: 
(1) the Government obtained cheap 
labor for any kind of economic proj- 
ect; (2) forced labor was used as a 
means of coercion to keep control 
over the population by creating a state 
of terror. 

Albert Herling, representing the In- 
ternational League for the Rights of 
Man, showed the Committee maps of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania, 
prepared by the League, indicating 
where forced labor camps are said to 
be located, and gave details about 
the number of inmates of these camps 
and the type of work they perform, 


(Continued on page 63) 
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COMMISSION DEBATES RIGHTS: 
LIFE, MOVEMENT, EXPRESSION 


HE most basic of human rights is, 

without doubt, the right to live. 
Nor could there be any argument that 
this right should find a place in the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
Yet when the Human Rights Commis- 
sion took up the discussion of the rel- 
evant article there was a good deal of 
disagreement as to how best to guar- 
antee the right in a legally binding 
treaty. 

The draft article which formed the 
basis of the Commission’s discussion 
provided: that everyone’s right to life 
should be protected by law; that it was 
a crime to take life except in execu- 
tion of the sentence of a court, in self 
defence or in the case of enforcement 
measures authorized by the United 
Nations Charter, The draft recognized 
capital punishment could be imposed 
only as a penalty for the most serious 
crimes, pursuant to the sentence of a 
competent Court and in accordance 
with law not contrary to the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Anyone: sentenced to death had the 
right to seek amnesty, pardon or com- 
mutation of the sentence, and all three 
might be granted. 

Before the Commission was a 
U.S.S.R. amendment which repeated 
the draft article’s paragraphs on capi- 
tal punishment and relief from the 
sentence, but deleted the assertion that 
it was a crime to take life and the 
provisions on self-defence and en- 
forcement measures. The proposal as- 
serted in its first sentence: “No one 
may be deprived of life.” 

A different approach was offered 
by the United Kingdom in an amend- 
ment which engaged much of the 
Commission’s discussion. This stated 
that the right to life shall be pro- 
tected by law and that no one shall be 
intentionally deprived of life except in 
the execution of a lawful death sent- 
ence. Then followed three important 
exceptions to provide for defence of 
any person against unlawful violence, 
for lawful arrest and detention, and 
for quelling a riot or insurrection. 

The purpose of the amendment, ex- 
plained Samuel Hoare, of the United 
Kingdom, was to define the right by 
limiting the cases in which a person 
could legitimately be deprived of it. 
Omitting acts of war, not covered by 
this article, Mr. Hoare sought to 
cover cases where the use of force in 
taking life was necessary. 

The United Kingdom amendment 
transformed the article meant to pro- 
tect life into one authorizing the tak- 
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ing of life, P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., 
said. The Commission could choose, 
he felt, between words designed to 
safeguard life through enforcement of 
the commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” and a provision listing all the 
cases in which the life of others might 
be taken. 

The United Kingdom formula 
would justify homicide in certain 
cases, he said. But it would be impos- 
sible to list them all because laws pro- 
tecting life and providing in what 
cases homicide should be justifiable 
are solely within the province of the 
individual states. 


OBLIGATIONS Emphasizing that the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
imposed immediate obligations on the 
states, Mr, Hoare said that the indi- 
vidual must be considered in relation 
to the state and obligations of the 
state toward the individual defined 
closely. There was no intention, he 
said, of providing for all possible cases 
but merely of laying down broad cate- 
gories of exemptions (from the pen- 
alty for taking life), leaving the stand- 
ards to be determined by domestic 
law. He added that perhaps it might 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE 


ARTICLE 5 


1. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his life. Everyone’s right to 
life shall be protected by law. 

2. In countries where capital pun- 
ishment exists, sentence of death may 
be imposed only as a penalty for the 
most serious crimes pursuant to the 
sentence of a competent court and in 
accordance with law not contrary to 
the principles of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights or the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

3. Any one sentenced to death 
shall have the right to seek pardon or 
commutation of the sentence. Am- 
nesty, pardon or commutation of the 
sentence of death may be granted in 
all cases. 

4. Sentence of death shall not be 
carried out on a pregnant woman. 


ARTICLE 6 


No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment. In par- 
ticular, no one shall be subjected 
without his free consent to medical 
or scientific experimentation involving 
risk, where such is not required by 
his state of physical or mental health. 





be wise to mention the case of avenge 
of honor and homicide committed to 
save the life of another person. 


_ Stefan Boratynski, of Poland, ob- 
jected to the concept of self defence: 
it seemed to enunciate the right to 
kill rather than the right to life. Con- 
doning death by force in quelling a 
riot Or insurrection would, he said, 
open the door to misinterpretation and 
abuse. Exercise of the right of asso- 
ciation, the right of assembly or the 
right of self determination had in 
some countries been interpreted as 
rioting. 

However, insurrections and _ riots 
did occur, Mr. Hoare said. The provi- 
sion that action to quell them must 
be taken lawfully provided the nec- 
essary safeguard, 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, United States, recalled re- 
peated vain attempts in the Commis- 
sion to draw up a complete list of 
exceptions to the right and hoped the 
Commission would abandon a method 
which experience had shown to be im- 
practicable. The United States-Chil- 
ean sub-amendment to the Soviet 
amendment, stating that no one could 
be “arbitrarily” deprived of life pro- 
posed, she thought, a principle gen- 
erally applicable to all exceptional 
cases where taking life was legally 
justifiable. 


The word “arbitrarily” Mr. Hoare 
said, did not express a generally rec- 
ognized idea and to leave interpreta- 
tion of it to the proposed Human 
Rights Committee would be undesir- 
able. 


Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile, said he 
preferred the word “arbitrarily” to the 
word “intentionally” used in the 
United Kingdom amendment. He ex- 
plained that in some jurisdictions in- 
tentional homicide might not be pun- 
ishable if committed under coercion 
or the influence of an irresistible force 
or by an insane person. “Arbitrarily,” 
he said, was generally understood and 
the idea included self-defence and 
justifiable homicide. 


James Simsarian, United States, de- 
scribed the U.S.S.R. statement “No 
one may be deprived of life” as “un- 
realistic.” 


Commenting on the two drafts be- 
fore the Commission, Abdul Waheed, 
of Pakistan, observed that an interna- 
tional instrument, to be acceptable to 
a majority of the Member states, 
should be drafted in the broadest 
terms, avoiding technical details and 
refraining from enumerations which 
could not be exhaustive. The U.S.S.R. 
text, subject to the joint amendment 
(Chile-United States) avoided over- 
generalization and stressed conformity 
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with the law and consistency with the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


DEATH PENALTY Strong objection to the 
death penalty was voiced by Francisco 
Forteza, Uruguay, who eventually 
voted against the article as a whole 
because it “sanctioned the reprehens- 
ible principle that the death penalty 
was permissible.” Mrs, Magda ROssell, 
Sweden, who abstained from voting 
on that section, asserted that the death 
penalty should be abolished every- 
where, and Article 3 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights did not 
justify mentioning it in the article. 

That persons under sentence of 
death had no right to seek amnesty 
was asserted by Pierre Juvigny, France. 
Amnesty is not an individual right 
and amnesty itself, a broader concept 
than either pardon or commutation, 
is a general and impersonal meas- 
ure. Alexis Kyrou, Greece, supported 
this position: in Greek law amnesty 
refers not to individuals but to cate- 
gories of punishable acts. 

Two Yugoslav amendments were 
adopted almost without discussion. 
One provided that laws imposing 
capital punishment must not be con- 
trary to the principles of the “Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide.” The 
other provided that sentence of death 
should not be carried out On a preg- 
nant woman. 


VOTING The French amendment was 
adopted by 11 to 4, 3 abstaining. The 
Yugoslav “genocide” amendment was 
adopted 13 to 2, with 3 abstentions, 
and the amendment relating to preg- 
nant women adopted 12 to 1, 5 ab- 
staining. In each case a vote against 
the provision was cast by Uruguay 
whose representative, Mr. Forteza, 
voted against the article and all 
amendments to it because of his 
strong feeling about the death sent- 
ence provision. The article as a whole 
was adopted by 11 to 4, 3 abstaining. 


TORTURE If a man is to be guaranteed 
the right to live, he must also be as- 
sured protection of full physical en- 
joyment of the right. The draft ar- 
ticle outlawing torture provided that 
no One should be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. It added 
that no one shall be subjected against 
his will to medical or scientific exper- 
imentation involving risk, where such 
is not required by his state of mental 
or physical health. The article was de- 
scribed by Stefan  Boratynski, of 
Poland, as an “indispensable comple- 
ment” to the one securing the right 
to life. 

The second part of the draft article 
was the part discussed by the Com- 
mission. Noting that it was aimed at 
preventing repetition of the horrible 
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experiments carried out in nazi con- 
centration camps, Samuel Hoare, 
United Kingdom, shared the abhor- 
rence of the deeds but felt that the 
first sentence standing alone would 
provide the necessary protection, He 
quoted the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s opinion that further restriction 
might stand in the way of perfectly 
legitimate scientific experiments, His 
amendment would delete that sentence. 

George Hill, II, of WHO, said his 
organization felt that the first sen- 
tence adequately settled all general 
problems connected with medical and 
scientific experiments on human be- 
ings. The second might only compli- 
cate matters and hold up the progress 
of medical science. WHO shared the 
horror at experimentation in concen- 
tration camps but believed certain ex- 
periments, if performed under proper 
conditions, were necessary to scientific 
development. 

Urging the Commission to decide 
once and for all whether science 
should be the servant of man or man 
the slave of science, René Cassin, 
France, said that if the Covenant rec- 
ognized the right to life it must cer- 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


ARTICLE 10 


1. Subject to any general law of 
the State concerned which provides 
for such reasonable restrictions as 
may be necessary to protect national 
security, public safety, health or 
morals or the rights and freedoms of 
others, consistent with the other rights 
recognized in this Covenant: 

(a) Everyone legally within the 
territory of a State shall, within 
that territory, have the rights to 
(i) liberty of movement and (ii) 
freedom to choose his residence; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to 
leave any country including his 
own. 

2. (a) No one shall be subjected 

to arbitrary exile; 

(b) Subject to the preceding sub- 
paragraph, anyone shall be free to 
enter his own country. 


ARTICLE 11 


An alien lawfully in the territory of 
a State party hereto may be expelled 
therefrom only in pursuance of a de- 
cision reached in accordance with law 
and shall except where compelling 
reasons of national security otherwise 
require, be allowed to submit the 
reasons against his expulsion and to 
have his case reviewed by and be rep- 
resented for the purpose before the 
competent authority or a person or 
persons especially designated by the 
competent authority. 





tainly protect healthy persons from 
being subjected against their will to 
medical or scientific experiments in- 
volving risk. 

The confessions of German and 
Japanese war criminals had clearly 
shown, said P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., 
the need to brand as a heinous crime 
the abuse of scientific and medical ex- 
perimentation. The article could not 
be construed as affecting the relations 
between doctor and patient and would 
in no way prevent reasonable medical 
experiment. 

Charles Malik, Lebanon, said he 
did not believe that the Covenant 
would halt the advance of science. A 
liberal interpretation would allow 
medical development. 

To assure the individual that he was 
more important than any scientific 
experiment, Darwin Bracco, Uruguay, 
supported inclusion of the word 
“free” before consent. 

Asserting that respect for the dig- 
nity of the individual must transcend 
all other considerations, Mr. Cassin, 
France, said that the criterion was 
whether the experimentation should 
maintain or improve health. 

The United Kingdom amendment, 
deleting the sentence dealing with 
medical experimentation, was _re- 
jected 9 to 5, 4 abstaining. The ar- 
ticle as a whole, was then adopted 
14 to 0, 4 abstaining. 


LIBERTY OF MOVEMENT For the enjoy- 
ment of a full life, an individual must 
have the right to pass freely within 
and across the boundaries of countries 
where he is legally present. The right 
must extend to all persons, nationals 
and aliens alike. 

But the right is subject to restric- 
tions. The Commission had before it 
two draft articles, one granting persons 
legally within the country liberty of 
movement, freedom to choose resi- 
dence within the country and the right 
to leave any country “subject to any 
general law, consistent with the rights 
recognized in this covenant.” No one 
was to be subjected to arbitrary exile 
and, subject to the possibility of exile, 
anyone should be free to enter the 
country of which he was a national. 
Another article provided that aliens 
legally within a state could not be 
expelled except on established legal 
grounds. 

The Commission considered more 
definite restrictions based on the gen- 
eral welfare and discussed the concept 
of exile and whether the right of 
asylum should be guaranteed. 

Samuel Hoare, United Kingdom, 
questioned whether the right to liberty 
of movement was a basic one and pro- 
posed deletion of that article. 

But freedom of speech, the right of 
association and human rights in gen- 
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eral would remain an illusion, said 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, of India, if the 
right to liberty of movement was not 
ensured. Hernan Santaz Cruz, Chile, 
agreed, pointing out that article 13 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights mentioned freedom of move- 
ment among the fundamental rights. 

Limitations on the exercise of the 
right in the interest of national se- 
curity, public health, safety or morals, 
or the rights or freedoms of others 
were proposed by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, United States. 

P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., regarded 
the limitation in the interests and free- 
doms of others as serious, legalizing 
such malpractices as treatment in the 
United States of persons not of the 
white race. 

Mr. Hoare suggested confining the 
article to protecting the individual's 
right to liberty of movement against 
state interference alone. Otherwise, he 
said, it would mean an endless listing 
of exceptions. 


EXILE Understood to mean expulsion 
from a country of which a person is a 
national, exile in any form was op- 
posed by Azmi Bey, Egypt, who said 
that there should be no exile in a 
democratic society. Karim Azkoul, 
Lebanon, said that the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights ought not to affirm 
the right of states .to exile their citi- 
zens. But, as Hernan Santa Cruz 
pointed out, some penal codes provide 
for exile and the provision that the 
exile should not be arbitrary was 
needed. Mr. Cassin, France, observed 
that in some cases it was more 
humane to condemn a person to exile 
than to a concentration camp or to 
deprive him of his liberty completely 
in his own country. 


VOTING The Commission decided in 
favor of retaining a provision on exile 
and the provision including the word 
“arbitrary” was adopted 11 to 5 with 
2 abstentions. The general welfare 
limitations were adopted 13 to 0, 
5 abstaining. The article as a whole 
was adopted 11 to 0, with 7 absten- 
tions. 


ASYLUM The Chairman, Charles Mal- 
ik, Lebanon, pointed out that the arti- 
cle on treatment of aliens should be 
taken in conjunction with the article 
on freedom of movement. The Com- 
mission agreed on an article for the 
protection of aliens legally within the 
territory of a state, against arbitrary 
expulsion, but whether the article 
should also provide a right to asylum 
provoked debate. 

A joint Yugoslavia-Chile-Uruguay 
amendment would have _ obligated 
States to grant asylum to any person 
charged with political offences not con- 
trary to the principles of the United Na- 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


ARTICLE 16 
1. Everyone shail have the right 
to hold opinions without interference. 
2. Everyone shall have the right 
to freedom of expression; this right 
shall include freedom to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas of 
all kinds, regardless of frontiers, 


either orally, in writing or in print, 
in the form of art, or through any 


other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights pro- 
vided for in the foregoing paragraph 
carries with it special duties and re- 
sponsibilities. It may therefore be sub- 
ject to certain restrictions, but these 
shall be such only as are provided by 
law and are necessary (1) for respect 
of the rights or reputations of others, 
(2) for the protection of national se- 
curity or of public order, or of public 
health or morals. 





tions. The right of asylum is a vital 
right, said Branko Jevremovic, Yugo- 
slavia, and to speak of freedom of opin- 
ion or to ask people to struggle for the 
principles of the United Nations with- 
out guaranteeing them the right of 
asylum if they were persecuted, shows 
a lack of imagination. 


P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., welcom- 
ing the addition of an explicit clause 
on the right to asylum, proposed to 
grant it to persons whose activities 
were “in defense of the interests of 
democracy.” 


Stefan Boratynski, Poland, agreeing 
with the U.S.S.R. definition of persons 
to whom the right should be granted, 
said that the Commission had ap- 
proved the right of self-determination. 
That the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights should contain a guarantee of 
asylum for those who participated in 
national liberation movements was, he 
said, an obvious necessity. 


To a refugee, the right of asylum 
was a corollary to the right to life, 
explained Paul Doyle of the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and the enjoyment of other human 
rights by a refugee depended on his 
securing asylum. Dr. Gerhard Jacoby 
(World Jewish Congress) observed 
that the right to asylum, existing 
as an unwritten law for genera- 
tions, had been written into article 14 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. It was a great disappoint- 
ment that the Draft Covenant of 
Human Rights contained no reference 
to the right, he said. 


Opposition to including asylum was 
expressed by Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
said that the article was intended to 
deal only with expulsion of aliens, 


not with asylum, which was too com- 
plex a matter to be dealt with in the 
same article. 


STATE RIGHT Samuel Hoare, United 
Kingdom, said that the right to grant 
asylum was a state right. The amend- 
ment would convert this right of a 
state to an obligation. All states should 
be generous to the persecuted, but 
translating the principle into a posi- 
tive obligation of international law 
was asking states to sign a blank check 
for the future. 

Agreeing with the interpretation of 
obligation, Mr. Azkoul, Lebanon, said 
that while the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights proclaimed the right 
of everyone “to seek and enjoy” 
asylum from persecution, the Declara- 
tion refrained from proclaiming that 
everyone had the right to obtain 
asylum, since no legal obligation could 
be imposed on states to grant it. Refu- 
gees guilty of what that state it- 
self regarded as a crime could not be 
forced on it. The U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment spoke of “defence of democratic 
interests”; but since communist coun- 
tries considered all non-communists 
undemocratic, and the non-communist 
world applied the opposite criterion, 
the U.S.S.R. definition would exclude 
millions of persons. 

P. D. Morozov denied that the 
U.S.S.R. delegation considered that 
only communists worked in the in- 
terest of democracy. He asserted it 
admitted into that category many mil- 
lions of progressive persons in capita- 
list countries who were fighting fascist 
tendencies and doing their utmost to 
prevent a new war. 


Amendments relating to asylum 
were rejected by varying votes. The 
article as a whole was adopted 8 to 3, 
7 abstaining. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION The text of 
this article as adopted by the Commis- 
sion differed only slightly from the 
draft under study. Everyone is guar- 
anteed the right to hold opinions with- 
out interference, and the right to free- 
dom of expression including the right 
to seek, receive and impart ideas 
of all kinds and through any medium 
is recognized. The draft article had 
stated that exercise of the rights might 
be subject to certain “penalities, liabili- 
ties and restrictions.” The adopted 
text eliminated penalties and _liabili- 
ties. 


Major discussion in the Commission 
centred on an amendment introduced 
by the U.S.S.R. which “in the in- 
terests of democracy” would have 
guaranteed the exercise of the right 
under conditions “ensuring that free- 
dom of speech and of the press are not 
exploited for war propaganda, for the 
incitement of hatred among the peo- 
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ples, for racial discrimination and for 
the dissemination of slanderous 
rumors.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt (United States) 
challenged such a concept, charging 
that the phrase “in the interests of 
democracy” was subject to varying 
interpretation and might be used to 
throttle freedom of information. 

On the contrary, Mr. Morozov 
asserted, his amendment protected the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter, since exercise of the 
right was made contingent on being in 
the “interests of democracy.” He ad- 
ded that the amendment would stop 
the war psychosis which existed in 
some countries. 

Mr. Morozov complained of a cam- 
paign of war propaganda in the Unit- 
ed States press, exemplified by articles 
advocating the bombing of Warsaw 
and favoring the use of bacterial war- 
fare. He believed that if the United 
States delegate was prepared to accept 
restrictions of any kind on freedom 
of expression, they should be re- 
strictions against war. But, he said, 
the United States government was 
dominated by the very group which 
controlled the press. 

While not defending certain articles 
in American publications, Mrs. Roose- 
velt stressed that the authors of these 
articles alone were responsible and the 
government was not involved. Some 
Soviet papers printed articles just as 
open to criticism as the ones Mr. 
Morozov had cited, but at least the 
American comment, she said, appeared 
without the authorization, and fre- 
quently without the approval, of the 
government. 

Mr. Boratynski (Poland) asserted 
that true freedom of the press could 
exist only when the press was owned 
by the people and operated in the in- 
terests of the people. But this con- 
tention was rejected by Mr. Simsarian 
(United States), who contended that 
such a system provided freedom of 
information only for the majority in 
a democracy. The United States dele- 
gation believed that freedom must be 
guaranteed to everyone, both the ma- 
jority and any minorities there might 
be. 

The phrase “in the interests of 
democracy” was opposed by Mr. 
Azkoul (Lebanon) because, with 
different interpretations in different 
countries, it would be possible to sup- 
press freedom of expression. 


VOTING The Soviet amendment was 
rejected by a varying roll-call votes. 
The article as a whole was adopted 
by a vote of 12 to 3, 3 abstaining. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK’S INCREASING 
AID TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


INCE the International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development 
started lending, a little more than five 
years ago, it has made loans totalling 
over $1,350,000,000 to help finance 
over 250 projects in 28 countries. 

These figures in themselves are cold 
statistics; but behind the figures is an 
exciting panorama of economic 
growth in many parts of the world. In 
this article I shall describe some of the 
Bank’s loans and some of the results 
they are helping to achieve. I am not 
going to do this by analyzing their re- 
sults in terms of increasing per capita 
national incomes or reducing dollar 
gaps or similar concepts; rather I shall 
try to give you some idea of what you 
would see for yourselves if you visited 
some of the many places all over the 
world where the projects which the 
Bank is helping to finance are taking 
shape. 

In the fertile fields of Chile, in the 
tropical valleys and upland plains of 
Colombia, across the mountainous 
countryside of Nicaragua, you would 
see hundreds of new tractors at work, 
helping the farmers to grow more 
food. 

In the central plain of India, you 
would see at work a fleet of 240 much 
heavier tractors—one of the largest 
tractor fleets in the world—which has 
already cleared nearly half a million 
acres of rich land previously almost 
useless for cultivation because of the 
encroachment of a stubborn and 
vigorous weed. 





Mr. Eugene R. Black 


Some of the food grown by the 
farmers in Colombia will move to 
market along roads improved in the 
first stage of a comprehensive highway 
program which the Bank is helping to 
finance. In Ethiopia, too, heavy equip- 
ment is at work repairing and improv- 
ing the roads. Already in some places 
a journey which took twelve hours a 
year ago can now be completed in 
four. 

In Finland and in Yugoslavia Bank- 
financed trucks are hauling timber 
from the forests to lumber and paper 
mills where it is processed by equip- 
ment also bought with, the aid of 
Bank loans. 

In France, in Belgium, in Luxem- 
bourg, a constant stream of steel— 
over 2 million tons a year—flows 
from the five mills which we have 
helped to finance. 


In India and South Africa, locomo- 
tives and rolling stock purchased with 
Bank funds are carrying thousands of 
passengers and thousands of tons of 
freight every day. And more than 130 
ships flying the French and Nether- 
lands flags, all of which we helped to 
purchase, are as I speak plying the 
seas in international or coastal com- 
merce. 

I have not yet mentioned the kind 
of project which probably affects the 
lives of more individual men and 
women than any other financed by the 
Bank: the many projects in which 
we are interested for generating and 
distributing electric power, and for 
which loans of more than $350 million 
have already been made. 


In Brazil, in the area around Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, where much of 
the country’s population and industry 
are centered, one of the most remark- 
able civil engineering works in the 
world has recently been completed— 
the Paraiba-Pirai Diversion, by which 
river waters are raised to an elevation 
of a hundred feet above the level of 
the river, and then dropped a thousand 
feet onto the enormous turbines of 
the generating plants. 


In Mexico, too, extensive plans for 
power expansion are being carried out 
with the aid of Bank funds. The 
total capacity in 1948 was about 
1,000,000 kw but when the projects in 
the present program are completed in 
1955 it will reach 1,850,000 kw, al- 
most double the 1948 capacity. This 
additional capacity will be used to 
serve Mexico’s expanding industries as 
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weil as for irrigation and rural elec- 
trification. 

These are some of our projects 

which are already producing tangible 
results. In addition, of course, there 
are many others which are in various 
stages of construction. In the Damo- 
dar Valley of India, a program along 
lines similar to that of the TVA has 
been started for flood control, irriga- 
tion and the generation of power to 
make possible more effective use of 
the large natural resources of that 
region. In Iraq, enormous earthmov- 
ing machines, driven by Bedouin 
tribesmen, are moving more than 40 
million tons of earth to form a chan- 
nel through which the flood-waters of 
the river Tigris may be diverted from 
inundating Baghdad and the fertile 
farmlands which surround it. And in 
Thailand, a dam is being built across 
the Chao Phya river, the main trans- 
portation artery of the country, which 
will permit year-round navigation in 
an area now having neither roads nor 
railroads, will make possible the gen- 
eration of hydro-electric power and 
most important of all, will provide ir- 
rigation water for over two million 
acres of rice lands. The foreign ex- 
change cost of this project, which the 
Bank is financing, amounts to $18 mil- 
lion. The anticipated benefit, from ir- 
rigation alone, is an increase in rice 
production amounting to nearly half a 
million tons a year; with an estimated 
foreign exchange value of roughly $50 
million. 
DOMESTIC FINANCING These examples 
are Only some among many. I want to 
emphasize that, in the case of almost 
all of them, Bank funds are providing 
only a part of the required resources; 
in virtually every instance, the local 
currency costs are being financed from 
domestic sources. And it is local initia- 
tive, sometimes aided by technical as- 
sistance furnished by the Bank or by 
other agencies, which is providing the 
driving force for carrying these proj- 
ects through. 

It is true, of course, that a number 
of the projects might well have gone 
ahead even without Bank financing; in 
many cases, the funds supplied by the 
Bank have simply released for other 
uses domestic resources which would 
otherwise have been applied to the 
Bank-financed projects. It is for that 
very reason that we in the Bank have 
come to emphasize our members’ over- 
all investment programs and not mere- 
ly the particular projects for which 
Bank funds are used. Making all al- 
lowances for these factors, the con- 
crete results being achieved through 
Bank-financed projects remain, for me, 
a source Of real satisfaction. And I am 
happy to be able to report that, as far 
as we can now tell, the pace of Bank 
activity will continue to accelerate 
during the months which lie ahead. 
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I want to turn now to the Bank’s 
other main field of endeavor—its tech- 
nical assistance program. As you 
know, our principal activity in this 
field has been the: organization of 
general survey missions, designed to 
help member countries formulate long- 
term development programs. In this 
activity we have had the help of 
several other specialized agencies, FAO 
in particular. Thus far, we have sent 
out eight such missions—to Colombia, 
Guatemala, Cuba, Turkey, Iraq, Cey- 
lon, Surinam and Jamaica—and the 
reports of all of them, except Ceylon 
and Jamaica, have’ been transmitted to 
the governments concerned; the Cey- 
lon mission report will, we expect, be 
presented in a few weeks. In addi- 
tion, we have organized two missions 
jointly with FAO to survey the agri- 
cultural sectors of the economies of 
Uruguay and Chile. 


INTANGIBLES The results achieved 
through this type of activity are dif- 
ficult to evaluate; in many cases, the 
intangible effects, in the sense of a 
changed approach by the government 
to its development problems, are more 
important than any concrete measures 
which may be adopted on the basis of 
the mission’s recommendations. Yet 
such evidence as is available points 
strongly to the conclusion that the 
work done by these Bank missions is 
producing results in most of the coun- 
tries to which they have gone. 


In Colombia, for example, the stim- 
ulation provided, directly and indirect- 
ly, as a consequence of the Bank’s gen- 
eral survey mission has already had the 
following resuts: A series of measures 
have been adopted which have suc- 
ceeded in checking inflation and 
stabilizing the peso. The functions 
and powers of the Central Bank have 
been modified so as to enable it to ex- 
ercise more effective control over 
monetary policy. Foreign trade has 
been liberalized with import licensing 
eliminated. The system of exchange 
rates has been overhauled. A far- 
reaching program has been undertaken 
to solve the country’s serious trans- 
portation problem. It provides nat 
only for improved highways but also 
for a re-organization of the railway 
system and of civil aviation ground 
facilities and communications. In each 
of these fields, the Bank is providing 
continuing assistance, and a National 
Board of Economic Planning has been 
established which, with the aid of an 
economic adviser nominated by the 
Bank, is serving as a focal point for 
the co-ordination of the country’s 
whole development effort. 





In Guatemala, construction of a 
highway between Guatemala City and 
the Atlantic coast—a project given 
top priority by the Bank’s survey mis- 
sion—has been begun. A commission 


has been appointed to make recom- 
mendations tor re-organization of the 
nationalized coffee estates, an essential 
reform stressed by the mission. 
Similarly, in line with proposals of the 
mission, the coffee export tax has been 
increased and technical committees 
have been appointed to make recom- 
mendations on the hydro-electric po- 
tentialities of the country and on port 
facilities on the Atlantic coast. It may 
also be significant that several meas- 
ures which the mission recommended 
against have not been pushed since the 
presentation of the mission’s report. 

In Turkey and Iraq, analysis of the 
most recent development budgets indi- 
cates that governmental thinking has 
been substantially influenced by the 
investment recommendations of the 
Bank’s missions. The major develop- 
ment effort in Iraq is now being un- 
dertaken by the Development Board, 
to which has been assigned 70% of all 
oil royalties; the initial creation of this 
Board was recommended and assisted 
by Bank technicians. 


Particularly gratifying results are 
being achieved in Nicaragua through 
a technique which we have been try- 
ing there during the last year as a~ 
variation from the usual general sur- 
vey. The Government of Nicaragua 
asked us in the spring of 1951 to send 
a comprehensive development mission 
to that country. After conferences with 
representatives of the Government, 
they and we agreed that it might be 
more useful for the Bank to send one 
or two members of its staff to Nic- 
aragua to spend about a year in the 
country working directly with the Gov- 
ernment on the formulation of a de- 
velopment program and on the initial 
steps needed to implement its major 
features. The Bank accordingly desig- 
nated a member of its economic staff 
as Special Representative to Nicaragua 
and a member of its engineering staff 
as his assitant. These men went to 
Nicaragua last July and have just re- 
turned to Bank headquarters. They 
spent this period working with the 
Government on a long-range develop- 
ment program, including plans for 
capital investment, administrative and 
fiscal improvements, and action to be 
taken in all the major economic fields. 
They assisted the Government to ar- 
range for other experts to come to Nic- 
aragua for shorter assignments, under 
the auspices of the Bank, the Fund, 
FAO and other organizations, to study 
agriculture, transportation, fiscal prob- 
lems, the banking and credit system, 
and the organization of an agricultural 
and industrial financing institution. 
The final report of the Special Repre- 
sentative is now being reviewed in the 
Bank before formal submission to the 
Government, but a number of con- 
crete steps have already been taken: 
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A national Economic Council to co- 
ordinate the development policies and 
programs of the Government has been 
brought into effective operation; the 
Government has undertaken the or- 
ganization of a National Development 
Institute to promote the growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture; a five-year de- 
velopment program has been launched 
simultaneously with the country’s first 
general development budget; and the 
Government has undertaken major 
changes in its fiscal, budgetary, and 
tariff policies. 

Three other activities of the Bank 
during the past winter merit brief men- 
tion. Late in 1951, at the request of 
Iran and the United Kingdom, the 
Bank offered to assist in working out 
a temporary arrangement for the re- 
sumption of oil operations in Southern 
Iran under the interim management of 
the Bank and under conditions ap- 
propriate, in the Bank’s judgment, to 
protect the Bank’s resources from 
risks of a kind that are not incident 
to its usual business. Discussion took 
place with representatives of all in- 
terested parties over a period of several 
months, but they have now been re- 
cessed because of inability to reach 
agreement on several major points. 

During my visit last February to In- 
dia and Pakistan, arrangements were 
made for engineers from India and 
Pakistan to study, together with Bank 
engineers, possible technical measures 
to increase the supplies of water avail- 
able from the Indus system of rivers 
for purposes of economic develop- 
ment. Meetings to undertake this 
study commenced at Bank headquar- 
ters last month and are now in pro- 
gress. We hope very much that these 
meetings will serve to advance the 
solution of this highly important and 
knotty problem. 


Finally, to complete the story on 
this phase of the Bank’s activities, the 
staff of the Bank has prepared a re- 
port on the proposal for the establish- 
ment, as an affiliate of the Bank, of an 
International Finance Corporation, 
empowered to make equity invest- 
ments and non-guaranted loans to pri- 
vate enterprises. 


STATEMENT A few words now on the 
financial results of our operations. 
During the last fiscal year, our earnings 
were slightly more than $15 million, 
and in the first nine months of this 
fiscal year, they reached almost $12! 
million. On March 31, 1952, our re- 
serves totaled about $80 million. 


We have thus far been successful in 
raising, through the issue of bonds, 
all the funds we have needed for our 
lending activities. Our bond issues 


we 


now outstanding represent obligations 
totaling the equivalent of about $500 
million. Most of thse bonds were is- 
sued in the United States market, but 
moderate-size issues have also been 
successfully floated in England, 
Switzerland and Canada. 


One of the seriously limiting factors 
on the Bank’s operations has been the 
unwillingness of most member coun- 
tries, because of the financial stringency 
which they are experiencing, to release 
any substantial portions of their 18% 
local currency subscriptions for use in 
Bank lending. Many borrowing coun- 
tries have a much greater debt-servic- 
ing capacity in sterling or other Eu- 
ropean Payments Union currencies 
than they have in dollars— yet the 
Bank’s available resources, in other 
than hard currencies, are at present 
very limited. This situation, unfrotu- 
nately, is not likely to improve 
quickly. 

Nonetheless, there has been some 
increase in the Bank’s lending in non- 
dollar currencies. In June 1951, we 
made our first loan consisting entirely 
of currencies other than U.S. dollars. 
This was a power loan to Iceland, 
for which the United Kingdom, 
France, Denmark and Norway re- 
leased portions of their subscriptions. 
For a later loan to Yugoslavia, also 
entirely in non-dollar currencies, Be- 
gium, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Denmark made currency releases. 
And in March of this year the French 
Government agreed to make available 
the equivalent of $12 million in French 
francs as part of a loan to Pakistan for 
railway rehabilitation. In all, releases 
during the period from July 1950 
through March 1952 amounted to the 
equivalent of almost $36 million. 


The most encouraging development 
in this conection, however, occurred 
just last month when the Canadian 
Government announced its willingness 
to release for Bank lending the re- 
maining portion of its original 18% 
subscription, amounting to $41 mil- 
lion. Previous releases by Canada had 
amounted to $17'2 million. Next to 
the United States, Canada has put the 
largest amount of capital of any mem- 
ber country at our disposal for loans. 
In conclusion, I would like to repeat 
a few thoughts I recently expressed to 
the Economic and Social Council on 
the development effort in general. 


NEW APPROACH The many obstacles to 
development have often been empha- 
sized in United Nations debates. The 
obstacles are formidable; they should 
not be under-estimated and they can- 
not be quickly remedied. But, if I 
judge correctly, the problems today are 
being attacked with great vigor and 
realism and on a broader front than 


ever before. Here and there we can see 
concrete evidence of progress—but, 
even more important, we can see in 
many places a new approach to the 
problems which I believe will bring 
cumulative results over the coming 
years. 


In an increasing number of coun- 
tries, for example, we have witnessed 
the establishment of much needed cen- 
tral planning and co-ordinating bodies, 
of one kind or another, to assure effec- 
tive use of the resources available. We 
have seen many new development in- 
stitutes and financing corporations 
created to help in mobilizing local 
capital and in providing long-term 
financing for productive enterprises, 
both public and private. An encourag- 
ing start has been made in a number 
of countries on the formulation of 
long-range development programs and 
on the adjustment of governmental 
policies to the needs of such programs. 
In most of these programs, increasing 
emphasis is being placed upon the 
improvement of productivity, particu- 
larly in the field of agriculture, and 
steps are being taken to achieve this 
objective through the expansion of re- 
search and extension facilities. There 
seems to be a growing recognition, 
too, of the importance of monetary 
stability to orderly development and a 
greater willingness to take the harsh 
and unpopular measures sometimes 
necessary to achieve such stability. 
Educational efforts are being speeded 
to remedy the lack of skills at all levels 
—a lack which is perhaps the greatest 
single obstacle of all. In this field 
particularly, the international and 
bilateral technical assistance programs 
can perform an indispensable service. 

What. has already been done is, of 
course, only a start. Two of the most 
vital problems—land tenure and over- 
population—have hardly been tackled 
at all. Yet if the deveopment efforts 
now being made, and the greater et- 
forts which must continue to be made 
in the future, can gradually open up 
productive opportunities to the mi- 
lions of persons now denied them, the 
forces of individual initiative and in- 
genuity which would thereby be re- 
leased should give a powerful impetus 
to further progress. 


It is the opportunity to advance, 
each in his own way, which is the 
significance of freedom to the peoples 
of the world. And it is the provision 
of that opportunity which is at once 
the challenge and the promise of the 
whole development process. 


So far as the International Bank is 
concerned, we shall continue to do all 
that we can to assure that this pro- 
cess maintains the momentum it is 
now beginning to achieve. 


U. N. B.—July 1, 1952 
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WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


higher than in 1938. 

Sweden, however, still has huge in- 
vestment needs, which it has been un- 
able to meet, so far. It is therefore 
not unduly concerned by the fact that 
the rate of the increase in produc- 
tion and employment is slowing down, 
and that consumption has ceased to 
increase while savings are growing. 


(Continued from page 7) 


These phenomena merely indicate a 
weakening of inflationary pressures. 
Sweden wants full employment, but 
not over-full employment. 

World economic trends, however, 
are not solely determined by the de- 
veloped countries; the role of the un- 
der-developed countries is becoming 
increasingly important. 


IMPACT OF WORLD TRENDS ON 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


T the end of the war, most under- 

developed countries found that 
they could not fully use the financial 
reserves they had 
built up. Either 
capital equipment 
from industrialized 
countries was not 
available, or else 
steep rises in the 
prices of their im- 
ports from these 
countries reduced 
the purchasing 
power of their for- 
eign earnings. The 
year 1948-49 saw: them initiating or 
carrying Out economic development 
programs, But their trade with indus- 
trialized countries tended to drop as 
the accumulated demand of the war 
years began abating. With the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, however, 
under-developed countries again built 
up favorable trade balances. Their 
concern once more was to obtain cap- 
ital equipment for development, 


These changes in the world econo- 
my show how insecure is the balance 
of payments position of primary pro- 
ducing countries. Fluctuations in the 
prices of their exports can mean a rise 
or fall of 35 per, cent in their average 
annual foreign earnings, which can- 
not therefore be considered a perma- 
nent factor in the financing of their 
economic development. Indeed, in- 
creases in their export earnings since 
mid-1950 have made no major direct 
contribution toward implementing 
their economic development plans. 
Less than 10 per cent of their in- 
creased export earnings between the 
first half of 1950 and 1951 resulted in 
increased imports of machinery, 
metals and manufactures, and trans- 
port equipment. Even where they.did 
import more capital goods, imports 
were restored only to the 1948 or 1949 
levels. In some _ instances, capital 
equipment imports fell both absolutely 
and in relation to other imports. 
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— Salvador P. Lopez, Philippines 


While the shortage of capital goods 
anticipated in 1951 did not material- 
ize, there were nonetheless supply dif- 
ficulties, and delivery periods became 
longer, at the time when under-de- 
veloped countries had abundant fi- 
nances. By the second half of 1951, 
however, both their exports and for- 
eign exchange reserves began to de- 
cline. But even had the boom con- 
tinued, the “phasing out” of defence 
programs and the increased volume of 
rearmament expenditure in 1952 and 
1953 would eventually cause a real 
shortage of such equipment. 


DISCOURAGING YEAR The year 1951 
was a discouraging one for the under- 
developed countries. Their large ex- 
port earnings declined, and any prog- 
ress in their development plans was 
largely cancelled out by inflationary 
tendencies and by payments for invis- 
ible items of trade. 

In industrialized countries, on the 
other hand, production increased, so 
that the production gap between the 
developed and the under-developed 
countries actually widened. This situa- 
tion calls for expanded production in 
the latter areas, and _ international 
action to increase the flow of technical 
and financial assistance. The widen- 
ing gap is even more appalling in 
terms of actual living standards, for 
there can be no enduring peace in a 
world half hungry and half well-fed. 

Nor can full employment be main- 
tained in the industrialized countries 
themselves except in an expanding 
world economy, in which the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries forms the most im- 
portant single element. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY How have world 
economic conditions affected the Phil- 
ippines? 

Though it does not produce the raw 
materials whose prices rose most, its 
export earnings between the first half 
of 1950 and the first half of 1951 
rose 69 per cent, which helped increase 


reserves substantially. Import controls, 
consequently, were temporarily re- 
laxed in 1951. The inflationary pres- 
sures threatening the economy in 1950 
were arrested, and minimum wage and 
tax laws distributed income more 
widely and equitably, Economic de- 
velopment measures expanded produc- 
tion, and the national income in 
1951 rose to 5,120 million pesos 
from 4,608 million pesos in 1950. 
Agricultural output, too, increased, as 
did mining output. 


Manufacturing production also rose, 
with the country’s long-range eco- 
nomic development program and the 
emergency situation created by the 
stringent foreign exchange and import 
control regulations. 


With the aid of the funds devoted 
to all-over economic development, 
and assistance from ECA funds 
amounting to $47,000,000 by June 
1952, the Philippines is experiencing 
an economic vigor hitherto unknown. 
Strong efforts have been made, too, to 
halt the rise in cost of living, and to 
improve living standards and reduce 
seasonal unemployment through: a 
land re-settlement program for land- 
hungry people in the densely pop- 
ulated areas; cottage industries; liber- 
alized import controls to make sup- 
plies of food and consumer goods 
available at reasonable prices; mini- 
mum wage laws; more equitable taxa- 
tion rates; and a well co-ordinated 
housing program for urban industrial 
workers. 


In 1951, the Philippines thus made 
steady progress toward the gradual at- 
tainment of its economic goals, in 
marked contrast to the situation the 
previous year. Much, however, re- 
mains to be done: inflation must be 
contained, production increased, and 
judicious use made of the limited 
financial resources. Agriculture must 
be further diversified, and industrial 
projects expanded. 


To help under-developed countries 
achieve economic progress on the de- 
sired scale, more international finan- 
cial and technical assistance is needed. 


STABLE PRICES The demand for and the 
price of primary products moving in 
international trade must also be stabil- 
ized. One of the ranker injustices of 
the present world trade system is the 
fact that, generally speaking, the de- 
veloped countries determine not only 
the price of the goods they sell to 
under-developed countries but also the 
price of the products they buy from 
them. 


More financial and technical assist- 
ance will contribute materially to 
peaceful progress, stability and free- 
dom in Asia, Africa and many parts 
of Latin America. It will also ensure 
full employment in the industrialized 
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countries within an expanding world 
economy. 


COURSE FOR COUNCIL When rearma- 
ment programs slacken off, the time 
will be ripe to implement practical 
proposals. In the meantime, the Coun- 
cil should prepare a program of long- 
range constructive activity. This will 
require the co-operation of the highly 
industrialized countries of the West. If 
it cannot have concrete assurances of 
their support at the present time, it 
should at least have the benefit of their 
assistance in planning that program, 
on the lines of the Marshall Plan, the 
Mutual Security Agency and the Co- 
lombo Plan. 


POLITICAL STAKE The highly developed 


countries of the West also have a 
political and ideological stake in such 
assistance programs. The fact that 
considerable production increases have 
been achieved in the communist un- 
der-developed countries at the cost of 
political and civil liberties can at 
present have little meaning to the hun- 
gry and impoverished masses in the 
Middle East and South-East Asia. 
However much they might care for 
personal liberty, their need for the 
basic necessities of life is for the mo- 
ment infinitely more urgent. In their 
own interest, the highly developed 
countries of the West should, there- 
fore, help them to increase their eco- 
nomic well-being so that they will free- 
ly elect and resolve to remain among 
the ranks of the free. 


ESSENTIALS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


OTH world economic stability and 
economic development are essen- 
tial for the under-developed countries. 
Neither is possible without the other. 


At present, however, the under- 
developed countries 
face the emergence 
of a serious eco- 
nomic_ situation 
characterized by: 

(a) a growing 
population, and a 
threat of increased 
unemployment; 

(b) a decline in 

exports, due to a 
- drop in demand 
from countries with 
diminishing foreign 
currency resources; 

(c) a tendency for the price of 
exports to fall, as demand drops with 
surpluses caused by a rising rate of 
production which cannot easily be 
adjusted to foreign markets; 





E. Nunez Portuondo 


(d) deteriorating exchange situa- 
tions caused by a decline in world raw 
material prices, and a rise in world 
prices of consumer goods, manufac- 
tures and capital goods. 


Cuba has not been surprised at the 
failure of the 1950 boom to continue. 
As a country dependent not merely 
On exports, especially of only one or 
two basic products, but also on for- 
eign demand, it is well aware of the 
relationship between the price and 
volume of exports, on the one hand, 
and living standards, on the other 
hand. It also realizes that it is in no 
position to remedy any crisis caused 
by violent and far-reaching fluctua- 
tions in foreign demand. 
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— Emilio Nunez Portuondo, Cuba 


INADVISABLE REMEDY At present, the 
outlook for exporting countries is not 
encouraging, since their prosperity will 
decline as foreign demand decreases. 
A possible, but inadvisable, remedy is 
greatly reducing the prices of exports. 
There is little possibility of Cuba ex- 
panding its present markets or of 
opening new markets by reducing 
prices because of the shortage of for- 
eign currency from which those mar- 
kets suffer. Moreover, to make price 
cuts feasible by improving production 
techniques in order to economize on 
labor will only add to the acute prob- 
lem of unemployment. 


Nor will it be an ideal solution to 
cut production in order to adapt it to 
the fluctuating demand and thus avoid 
surpluses which tend to reduce prices. 
This would curtail the volume of ex- 
ports and hence the foreign earnings 
necessary for industrialization pro- 
grams required for effective economic 
development, the only possibility which 
countries exporting basic commodities 
have of escaping their tragic fate. A 
cut in production, further, might also 
enable other competing areas to make 
use of the opportunity to expand their 
own production. 


To develop its economy, Cuba has 
evolved a program of action, and es- 
tablished a National Economic Board 
and other organizations: to that end. 
It has also sought aid from the United 
Nations technical assistance programs, 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank to improve the 
well-being and productivity of the Cu- 
ban people. This objective cannot, 
however, be achieved if it cannot ob- 
tain foreign currencies for the purpose 


from the sale of its products abroad. 
For one thing, sugar prices and the 
foreign exchange situation would have 
to remain stable for many years. 


STABILITY MEASURES There is no reason 
to expect a reduction in international 
trade. But it is necessary to stabilize 
the foreign exchange situation by es- 
tablishing a balanced relationship be- 
tween the prices of exported raw ma- 
terials and those of imported manu- 
factured goods. And _ international 
co-operation is required to lessen the 
vulnerability of the under-developed 
countries to international disturbances. 

International markets must remain 
relatively stable, so that income from 
exports, which is conditioned by the 
exchange position, can be used for 
industrialization in the under-devel- 
oped countries. 


It is also important that under-de- 
veloped countries continue to enjoy 
the advantages of specialization in 
foreign trade, while at the same time 
they endeavor to produce other com- 
modities. In Cuba’s case, for instance, 
sugar production can lead the way to 
industrialization providing the princi- 
pal source of employment and of dol- 
lar income. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT Important and 
desirable though foreign investment is, 
it should, however, be supplementary 
to domestic investment whenever pos- 
sible. It should not compromise na- 
tional sovereignty, nor mortgage the 
sources of national wealth. 

Cuba, of course, offers a magnifi- 
cent field for investment. It has al- 
ways treated foreign capital without 
discrimination. Investment intended 
for economic development enjoys fav- 
orable fiscal treatment. And the Gov- 
ernment is determined to maintain in- 
ternal order, to abide by its interna- 
tional obligations and to demand the 
strictest honesty in its administration. 
Although determined to aid _ itself, 
Cuba, moreover, is not one of those 
ultra-nationalistic countries which 
closes their doors to outside co-opera- 
tion. 

The main responsibility for main- 
taining world economic _ stability, 
changes in which mean life or death 
for an under-developed country, rests, 
however, with the industrialized coun- 
tries whose influence on demand in 
world markets is decisive. Cuba is con- 
fident that they will live up to this 
obligation. And it believes that it is 
for the United Nations to evolve ways 
of creating better international co- 
operation which will guarantee eco- 
nomic stability and improved living 
standards for all peoples. 
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EFFECL OF KOREAN 


WAR ON 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


HE economies of the highly de- 

veloped countries play a decisive 
role in the world. Even relatively in- 
significant events in some of them 
have incalculable consequences for the 
under - developed 
countries, whose 
problems and as- 
pirations affect the 
lives of millions of 
men. 

What effect did 
the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea 
have on these coun- 
tries? Prices of their 
* Taw materials, such 

, i» as jute, cotton, rub- 
Said Hasan ber, tin, and wool, 
rose. The balance of trade of South- 
East Asian countries improved con- 
siderably, with a large increase in their 
national incomes. For a short time the 
dreams of economic and social devel- 
opment, which their peoples had cher- 
ished for generations, seemed in sight, 
and prospects of implementing the 
Colombo Plan from accumulated sterl- 
ing balances improved. 





SLACKENED TEMPO Unfortunately, the 
tempo of development has not kept 
pace with the improved foreign earn- 
ings. It has, of course, been stated 
that the fears of the under-developed 
countries that they would be unable to 
obtain capital goods from industrial- 
ized countries because of rearmament 
programs failed to materialize in 1951. 
It has also been stated that some coun- 
tries were prepared to spend part of 
their increased foreign exchange earn- 
ings on luxury goods, while others 
were being compelled to import large 
quantities of consumer goods to meet 
increased demand or to fight famines. 

Only an infinitesimal proportion of 
the people of the under-developed 
areas, particularly South and South- 
East Asia, can, however, hove to buy 
to absorb luxury goods. In Pakistan, 
for instance, imports are strictly li- 
censed and export duties absorbed the 
new purchasing power generated by 
the increased prices of raw materials. 
The budgetary surpluses _ resulting 
from these duties were used for de- 
velopment purposes, 

As for the availability of capital 
goods, offers to Pakistan and other 
participants in the Colombo Plan have 
involved delivery periods ranging from 
two to three years, In addition, the 
prices quoted have not only been high, 
but invariably subject to escalator 
clauses permitting adjustments to fu- 
ture cost increases. 


SHORT-LIVED PROSPERITY The prosperity 
of the under-developed countries be- 
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tween 1950 and 1951, moreover, has 
been short-lived. Pakistan is one of the 
main sufferers from the recent eco- 
nomic recessions, with prices of its 
main exports, cotton and jute, dropping 
sharply since the latter half of 1951. 

It has, however, been particularly 
successful in avoiding inflationary 
tendencies, It has had a balanced bud- 
get throughout the five years of its 
existence. Expenditures are very 
strictly controlled. Special funds for 
development have been created with 
revenues from export duties and 
taxes. Loans and savings schemes have 
helped to eliminate surplus purchas- 
ing power. Import policy has been 
liberalized, and special concessions 
granted to industries to encourage in- 
vestment, 

The food situation is another for- 
tunate aspect of Pakistan’s economy 
but has deteriorated with the decline 
in the prices of its exports. It is hoped, 
however, that the shortage will be 
purely temporary and limited, and 
overcome in the very near future. 

As to the economic development 
programs of the under-developed 
countries, they are neither spectacular 
nor expected to yield dramatic results. 
As a general rule, they are intended 
to prevent any deterioration in exist- 
ing standards. The authors of the Co- 
lombo Plan, for instance, have not en- 
visaged the attainment of a Utopia in 
Pakistan, but have estimated that its 
six-year plan will raise the standard 
of living 30 per cent above the pre- 
war level. 


MAINSTAY OF ECONOMY Pakistan’s de- 
velopment program hinges upon im- 
proving production in agriculture, the 
mainstay of the country’s economy. 
In 1950-51, the total acreage under 
the principal crops was 1.8 per cent 
greater than in 1949-50, but the yield 
increased only about 0.9 per cent. The 
phenomenon of increased acreage ac- 
companied by diminishing yields is in- 
evitable, however, where both the 
land and the tiller are exhausted, a 
common situation in under-developed 
countries. But the importance of im- 
proving agricultural yields is fully rec- 
ognized in Pakistan, as elsewhere in 


South and South-East Asia, and the 
Government has taken action accord- 
ingly to make loans to farmers for the 
purchase of fertilizers and implements 
and for general improvements on their 
lands. In co-operation with the Tech- 
nical Co-operative Administration of 
the United States, centres are being 
set up to train personnel for rural de- 
velopment. 

While Pakistan cannot claim that its 
measures to increase agricultural pro- 
duction are purely altruistic, it has 
nevertheless made its own small con- 
tribution to the world economy. In 
return, however, it meets with attempts 
to oust its products from world mar- 
kets with substitutes. There is, of 
course, no question of halting scienti- 
fic progress, but consideration should 
be given to the effects of the increased 
production of raw materials and sub- 
stitutes on prices and on the econo- 
mies of the under-developed areas. 


DEVELOPMENT THE SOLUTION Some way 
must be found to reconcile the inter- 
ests of highly developed countries, 
whose economies are disturbed by 1n- 
creased raw material prices, and those 
of under-developed countries, where 
a drop in these prices aggravates 
misery.and suffering. The solution lies 
in the development of the poorer 
areas of the world. This will enable 
their populations to purchase the prod- 
ucts of the developed countries. The 
mutual prosperity of both groups of 
countries would then bring harmony 
and peace to a world at present torn 
by dissension and schisms. 

Other important measures taken by 
the Government of Pakistan to trans- 
form rural life include land tenure 
reforms and the generation of hydro- 
electric power, essential for reclaim- 
ing hundreds of thousands of water- 
logged acres. 

This information about Pakistan’s 
agricultural development program 
should show that Pakistan has not suc- 
cumbed to the lure of industrializa- 
tion. How such programs are to be 
financed is another matter for later 
discussion in the Council. In general, 
however, it should be realized that un- 
der-developed countries cannot hope 
for economic stability unless their 
economic development programs are 
implemented, and that without eco- 
nomic well-being, there can be no 
lasting political freedom. 


A BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


HOUGH not all countries have 
been equally successful in their 
economic adjustments to the vast de- 
fence efforts of the free world, their 
collective record, however, is impres- 
sive. It provides a basis to face the 


— Isador Lubin, United States 


future with more confidence than 
most Council members were able to 
muster a year ago. There have been 
far fewer adverse consequences during 
the transition period than most peo- 
ple deemed possible. The economy of 
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the free world has not only provided 
large quantities of defence material, 
but also increased the supply civilian 
goods. In fact, the 
world produced 
more goods as a 
whole in 1951 than 
in any previous 
year in history. Im- 
provements have 
taken place in both 
developed and 
under-developed 
countries, the great- 
est improvements 
occurring in those 
which had at that 
time already achieved the highest pro- 
duction levels. 





Isador Lubin 


With expanded production, the sup- 
ply of capital goods to the under-de- 
veloped countries increased. Their 
fears that such goods would be un- 
procurable have not materialized. 
There have been, of course, instances 
of supply difficulties and longer de- 
livery periods but not on such a scale 
as to reduce imports. In fact, their 
capital goods imports in 1951 were 
substantially larger than in 1950. Im- 
ports, indeed, could have been even 
higher if under-developed countries 
had been prepared with enough devel- 
opment projects to absorb more capi- 
tal goods. 


FEARS NOT REALIZED As for their fears 
that prices of imports would soon ex- 
ceed rises in prices of their exports, 
the year 1951 saw them able to finance 
a substantially larger quantity of im- 
ports from all sources than in 1950. 
At the same time their foreign ex- 
change reserves increased sufficiently 
to do more than maintain purchasing 
power, They also received an increas- 
ing quantity of grants and loans in 
1951. 


The industrialized countries feared 
that shortages of raw materials would 
cripple production, and that civilian 
living standards would deteriorate. But 
raw material shortages have proved 
less of a handicap to production than 
was anticipated, except for steel and 
coal in Europe. Industrial production 
in Europe in 1951, for instance, was 
12 per cent higher than in 1950. 


Western Europe’s terms of trade 
have also tended to improve, particu- 
larly since mid-1951 and, to that ex- 
tent, the problem of balancing inter- 
national transactions has eased. The 
United Kingdom and France, how- 
ever, experienced increased deficits in 
their trade balances during that peri- 
od, as distinct from their terms of 
trade. 


URGENT PROBLEMS The situation during 
the present period of building for de- 
fence is thus so different from that of 
the war years that the lessons of the 
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Second World War cannot be applied 
to any great extent. But there are still 
problems of great urgency. 


The world economic situation is still 
dominated by the world political situ- 
ation, International relations remain 
tense. Until certain governments are 
willing to join in a program of disarm- 
ament and peaceful co-operation with- 
in the spirit and framework of the 
Charter, nations which value their in- 
dependence and freedom have no al- 
ternative but to continue to support 
the unwelcome burden of building up 
their strength in order to deter and, if 
necessary, to resist and defeat further 
aggression and subversion. 


In the free world, increased produc- 
tion of defence and civilian goods, to- 
gether with anti-inflationary measures, 
has largely eliminated the panic pur- 
chasing which forced prices up. The 
general price level in most countries 
has thus been fairly stable in recent 
months. Prospects of controlling in- 
flation are brighter, but the danger of 
inflation is not over, for the free world 
still faces a period of increasing de- 
fence activities. To maintain economic 
stability therefore requires not only 
constant vigilance but the continuation 
or adoption of anti-inflation programs. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY Despite general ex- 
pansion of the world economy during 
1951, pockets of unemployment have 
emerged, and there has been a world- 
wide recession in the textile industry. 
Prices of fibres and fabrics, however, 
have now dropped to lower levels and 
there is a tendency for demand to in- 
crease slightly in the textile industry. 
But it is still faced with persistent and 
fundamental problems, owing to the 
development of synthetic fibres. 


If the present textile manufactur- 
ing capacity is to be fully used, costs 
must be reduced through improved 
productivity and efficiency, so that the 
vast potential markets where incomes 
were low might be exploited, not only 
in Asia and the Far East, but also in 
industrialized countries. Equally im- 
portant are efforts to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the people of those 
areas by improving the productivity of 
the goods they are best equipped to 
produce and enabling them to buy 
more textiles and other things they 
need. It must, of course, always be 
remembered that it is the sovereign 
right of every country to decide for 
itself what it wishes to produce. The 
time has thus come for the countries 
of the world to reassess their potenti- 
alities as textile producers; the ques- 
tion of alternative uses of capital and 
labor must be examined before they 
are employed on uneconomic textile 
facilities. 


FOOD PRODUCTION The world’s most 


urgent economic and social prob‘em, 
however, arises from the fact that it 
has not given sufficient attention to in- 
creasing food production to nourish 
its growing population. World food 
supplies, however, can indeed be in- 
creased, as experience in the United 
States shows, not only by using every 
possible means of land reclamation 
but also by increasing the yield of land 
already in use. With relatively little 
capital but with a diligent application 
of well-known techniques and prac- 
tices, the world can produce an ade- 
quate food supply within a relatively 
short time. The various technical as- 
sistance programs are already making 
important contributions in that direc- 
tion, But the really great contribution 
will come from the farmers them- 
selves, as they make increasing use of 
the constantly growing wealth of sci- 
entific knowledge. Governments, too, 
can play a decisive part by bringing 
modern knowledge and techniques to 
the farmers, through schools and ex- 
tension work. The goal of an adequate 
diet for everyone is modest enough; 
surely every country will be willing to 
exert itself to attain it. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMY As for the 
United States situation in the past 
fifteen months, economic activity has 
been at a high level, the severe infla- 
tionary pressures after the outbreak of 
the Korean war have subsided and the 
price level is stable. Expanded pro- 
duction in heavy industries has been 
offset by declines in consumer goods 
industries, so that since the spring of 
1951 industrial production and em- 
ployment, taken as a whole, have fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range at near- 
record levels. Unemployment has been 
especially small, varying seasonally 
under two million, or less than 3 per 
cent of the labor force. 


In the civilian economy, food pro- 
duction has remained stable and high, 
but output and prices of textiles, leath- 
er and shoes, and more recently, 
household equipment and other dura- 
ble consumer goods have declined. 


The phase of downward readjust- 
ment seems to be almost over, and the 
realignment of the economy for de- 
fence production has been accom- 
plished with remarkably few disloca- 
tions. 

The fact that inflationary pressures 
have generally abated does not, how- 
ever, mean that the United States 
need no longer be concerned over the 
course of the price level during the 
immediate future. The United States 
Government is thus holding in abey- 
ance certain anti-inflationary controls 
which have been suspended as unnec- 
essary for the moment. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY Some of the 
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forces that led to reduction of infla- 
tionary pressures in the United States 
have also affected its economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world and 
have had a special bearing upon the 
course of its imports and exports. 
Many members have expressed the 
hope that the United States will not 
change its policy of reducing trade 
barriers. The Council can be assured 
that trade liberalization continues to 
be a major objective of United States 
foreign economic policy. 

United States imports, it should be 
realized, do not depart for long from 
domestic production trends. The re- 
cent decline in imports was thus due 
to the fact that imports outpaced ex- 
pansion of domestic output. But events 
have proved it temporary. Since mid- 
1951, imports have resumed their up- 
ward trend. 


United States production of goods 
and services should continue to ex- 
pand, and, since stocks of imported 
materials declined during 1951, there 
is every reason to expect a further in- 
crease in the United States demand 
for imports, which will increase the 
ability of other countries to earn 
dollars. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Further, the 
people of the United States have not 
allowed the economic development of 
under-developed areas to become a 
casualty of the defence effort. Every 
major under-developed area of the 
free world received more capital goods 
from the United States in 1951 than in 
1950. Prices of these goods were sta- 
bilized; they did not soar upwards. 
Grants and loan assistance were not 
curtailed, but augmented by $170 mil- 
lion from 1950 to $690 million in the 
fiscal year 1951, so that under-devel- 
oped countries could import more than 
their current earnings allowed. 


All this occurred during a period 
when the United States terms of trade 
were deteriorating, so that every dollar 
received for exports in the last half of 
1951 could buy only 86 per cent as 
much in imports as before. Moreover, 
despite the fact that the prices of ex- 
ports from under-developed countries 
—notably wool, rubber, tin and jute 
had fallen substantially from their 
speculative post-Korean peaks, it 
seems, nevertheless, that their terms 
of trade, at least with the United 
States, still remained more favorable 
than before the Korean war. 


The United Kingdom representative 
has drawn attention to serious effects 
on his country of the violent specula- 
tions in those basic raw materials. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
many of the raw materials in question 
Originated from countries in the ster- 
ling bloc, and that the sterling bloc as 
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a whole has profited from those rises 
at the expense of United States terms 
of trade. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS As to the future, the 
United States is well aware not only 
of the domestic but of the internation- 
al impact of changes in the level of its 
economic activity. The Government 
realizes that fluctuations having a mi- 
nor impact in the United States can 
have more important effects in other 
parts of the world. 

Can the adjustment of the American 
economy to a reduced level of de- 
fence expenditure be accomplished as 
smoothly as the adjustment after the 
Second World War to a peace-time 
basis? There are, of course, differ- 
ences between the two situations, some 
of which will make the coming prob- 
lem more difficult. First, the quantity 
of deferred needs for both consumers’ 
and producers’ goods is likely to be 
much smaller than after the war, Sec- 
ond, although the total dollar volume 
of liquid assets in the hands of con- 
sumers and businessmen is_ higher 
now, their purchasing power of those 
assets will not be as great as at the 
end of the war, owing to price increas- 
es. The gold and dollar reserves of 
some of the major trading nations are 
also lower, and their purchasing pow- 
er therefore substantially less. Third, 
the employment problem will be dif- 
ferent: whereas, at the end of the war 
many who had joined the labor force 
from patriotic motives had no desire 
to remain once the war was over, it 
is probable that when defence expend- 
iture declines many of those no longer 
needed in defence activities will want 
to remain in the labor market and will 
need other work. 


FAVORABLE SIGNS On the favorable 
side, however, is the fact that the re- 
duction in defence expenditure will be 
only a fraction—about 20 per cent— 
of the reduction made after the Sec- 
ond World War. 

A second favorable difference is the 
fact that whereas the armed forces 
were being reduced by 10 million over 
a two-year period after the war, the 
total strength of the United States 
armed forces at the peak of the pres- 
ent defence program will be only 
about 3,700,000, so that any reduction 
such as that which had occurred after 
the war is obviously impossible. The 
United States regrets that the interna- 
tional political situation does not per- 
mit any significant reduction in its 
armed forces at present, but it trusts 
that the proposals before the Disarm- 
ament Commission will soon make a 
radical reduction possible. 


The coming adjustment, therefore, 
will be less of a problem than the ad- 


justment so successfully handled after 
the Second World War. Indeed, the 
United States is now better able to 
deal with adjustment problems than 
in the past. 

Thus, fundamental changes in the 
United States economic structure in 
the last two years have permanently 
raised the level of demand to new 
heights. There is an increased demand 
for new construction. Income in the 
United States is more evenly distrib- 
uuted. Labor is more strongly organ- 
ized, so that the position of workers 
is more secure and their purchasing 
power more stable. There are also 
many new urgent public needs which 
will have to be met at the first oppor- 
tunity. Further, private investors in 
the United States are focusing atten- 
tion more and more on the require- 
ments of an economy operating at ex- 
panding levels. They are discarding 
the concept of a limited market. 

Then there are various stabilizing 
factors to meet changes in economic 
conditions, such as the increased social 
security benefits, the tax structure, farm 
price supports, bank deposit insurance, 
and federal guarantees of mortgages. 


ANTI-RECESSION MEASURES It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate at present how 
far these factors will moderate a pos- 
sible downward swing in the United 
States economy. Various measures, 
however, are available to the Govern- 
ment to counteract recessionary tend- 
encies, if necessary, such as: removal 
of any direct restrictions on business 
investments and consumer and mort- 
gage credit; easing of general credit 
and banking policy; freeing purchas- 
ing power by tax reductions, and ac- 
celeration of public works construc- 
tion. 


EXPANDING WORLD ECONOMY The Unit- 
ed States people are determined, moge- 
over, to have an expanding economy, 
not only at home but abroad, for they 
realize that only a world-wide expand- 
ing economy can provide reasonable 
over-all stability and individual eco- 
nomic security within a framework of 
genuine democracy and freedom. The 
development of the under-developed 
countries, fundamental to the contin- 
ued development of the economies of 
the rest of the world, will thus con- 
tinue to be a cardinal point in United 
States foreign policy. 

The American people will also ex- 
ert every effort to speed the day when 
the threat of aggression will have sub- 
sided, so that, with the cost of de- 
fences reduced, new energies and re- 
sources will be liberated for greatly 
enlarged reconstruction and develop- 
ment programs. 
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A MATTER OF JUSTICE AND EQUITY 


HE strong economies—those cap- 

able of self-sufficiency, whether 
free or planned—have not only wea- 
thered the econo- 
mic crisis resulting 
from the Korean 
war but have, in 
certain cases, even 
made _ considerable 
progress. The 
weaker economies, 
on the other hand, 
once the favorable 
effects of the rise 
in raw materials 
prices ceased, found 
themselves once more in their usual 
unfavorable position or else irrepar- 
ably damaged. 

But there is no need for pessimism. 
A study of the free enterprise econo- 
mies viewed as a whole shows that 
they are fundamentally sound and 
vigorous, and that they warrant the 
highest hopes for economic well-being. 

As for Latin America, the World 
Economic Report has not given it the 
attention which the growing impor- 
tance of its economy merits, That is 
doubtiess due to the unavailability of 
wholly adequate statistics. Thus, the 
changes in Mexico between 1950 and 
1951, though correctly reported, were 
described in so summary a fashion that 
only an expert can appreciate the real 
extent of its efforts. 

It has succeeded in counteracting 
the unfavorable conditions prevailing 
throughout the world during the 
second half of 1950 and the spring of 








— José Gorostiza, Mexico 


1951. It has not, however, lost interest 
in the economic situation of other 
countries, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, which had suffered more from the 
crisis. 

Because it realizes that sacrifices are 
required in the face of danger, Mexi- 
co does not criticize the re-armament 
of the Great Powers, despite the suffer- 
ing which this has brought to vast 
numbers of people. Re-armament, a 
natural reaction to the armed aggres- 
sion in Korea, is, in some respects, a 
guarantee for those countries not in a 
position to modernize their defences. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Any useful 
discussion of the world economic situ- 
ation must centre primarily on the 
development of the under-developed 
countries. This is not only an act of 
social justice to the less-favored peo- 
ples, but also a matter of equity to 
the countries unable to ensure their 
own economic development, either 
because they had originally been pre- 
vented from doing so or because they 
had been swamped by older or more 
vigorous economies. 

It is to be wondered, however, 
whether there is a sufficient awareness 
of the fact that developing the under- 
developed countries opens wide and 
promising vistas which can seal the 
fate of the world. There are, of course, 
immense difficulties involved. While 
the current international situation is 
not conducive to overcoming them, 
ihe time is nonetheless ripe to under- 
take the vast project of developing the 
under-developed economies. 


TWO TRENDS IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


HERE are two distinct economic 

development trends in the world 
today: that in the U.S.S.R. and the 
people’s democracies, and that in the 
United States and 
the Western Euro- 
pean countries 
which it controls. 
The former pursue 
a constructive pol- 
icy of peace and 
co-operation with 
states regardless of 
their political and 
economic regimes; 
the latter direct ev- 
ery effort to disor- 

G.P.Arkadyev = ganize the world 
economy and promote a policy of 
aggression. 





U.S.S.R. PRODUCTION The U.S.S.R. has 
just passed another milestone on the 
road to peaceful economic develop- 
ment. It exceeded its 1951 industrial 
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production target by 3.5 per cent, 
while the national output was 16 per 
cent higher than in 1950, In the first 
quarter of 1952, production, now al- 
most entirely mechanized, was 16 per 
cent more than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Great progress has also been 
achieved in agriculture. In 1951, 
cereal production came to 7,400 mil- 
lion poods; sugar beet output increased 
considerably, and more cotton was 
produced than in India, Pakistan and 
Egypt put together. Livestock popula- 
tion rose by 14,000,000 heads. Siech- 
anization of agriculture is continuing 
and cultivation on the collective farms 
is now almost entirely mechanized. 
Enormous irrigation projects have 
been undertaken in the Volga, Don, 
Dnieper and Amu-Darya basins. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER  Recently-con- 
structed dams will increase hydro- 
electric power production by 22,500 


million kilowatt hours a year, almost 
as much as the output of the whole 
hydro-electric network in Italy. The 
plan for building power-stations has 
been over-fulfilled. 

All this bears striking witness to 
the increased industrial power of the 
Soviet state which is solely designed 
to develop the useful economy of the 
country. On this the Government has 
spent considerable sums: in 1929, 50 
milliard roubles were set aside for the 
five-year plan; in 1946 the figure for 
the post-war plan was 250,500 million 
roubles, the actual amount spent, how- 
ever, being 22 per cent greater; cap- 
ital investments in 1951 were two-and- 
a-half more than in 1940, and 12 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 

On April 1, 1952, prices of con- 
sumer goods were reduced for the 
fifth time since the end of the war, 
thus strengthening the Soviet rouble 
still further and increasing its purchas- 
ing power. 


BUILDING The large-scale building pro- 
gram is continuing. Since the war 
more than 100 million square metres 
of living space have become available 
to the people in the towns and work- 
ers’ settlements. In rural areas, 2,700,- 
000 houses have been built or re- 
paired. The people live rent free in 
the state-built houses. Rents in the 
U.S.S.R. are the lowest in the world. 

Unemployment is unknown and the 
number of industrial workers rose by 
1,600,000 at the end of 1951 to a 
total of 40,800,000. 


NATIONAL INCOME National income, six 
times higher in 1940 than under the 
Tsarist regime, increased by about 64 
per cent under the post-war five-year 
plan. National revenue in 1951 was 
12 per cent higher than in 1950, The 
whole of the national income belongs 
to the people, whose income in 1951 
was 10 per cent more than the previ- 
ous year, In 1951 as in 1950, they re- 
ceived almost three-quarters of the 
national income for their material and 
cultural requirements, the rest being 
devoted to the nation’s several needs. 
Death rates have dropped by half 
since 1940, and the population is in- 
creasing regularly by over 3,000,- 
000 a year. Education and culture 
have also been developed; by 1951 the 
number of persons receiving educa- 
tion or training rose to 57 million, 
These astonishing successes in the 
socialist economy are due to the fact 
that the workers throughout the So- 
viet Union, feeling free from exploita- 
tion, participate whole-heartedly in the 
common effort. This is why the na- 
tional republics of the U.S.S.R., for- 
merly so backward, have attained 
such a high level of industrial, agricul- 
tural and cultural development at a 
time when the under-developed coun- 
tries in other regions have remained 
poor and backward. The peoples of 
the Soviet Union are not exploited by 
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foreign capital and monopolies. They 
are masters of their own fate, and own 
all their resources and their labor, 
which they devote to developing their 
industry and culture. 

CHINA In the People’s Republic of 
China, which has extricated itself from 
the chaos into which it was plunged 
by the Kuomintang, prices have been 
stabilized and production is develop- 
ing steadily. Because of agrarian re- 
forms, 320,000,000 peasants now own 
the land they cultivate. The cereal har- 
vest is almost at its pre-war level. 
China is also beginning to produce 
enough cotton and cereals to meet its 
own needs. There are more cattle than 
before the war. Consumer goods 
prices have dropped. Education is pro- 
vided for 38,500,000 people. 

In the past China was a dumping 
ground for the goods of foreign mo- 
nopolists, interested in the country as 
a market and as a source of cheap 
labor. Now its imports are mainly 
goods needed for its industrial de- 
velopment. It has entered on the path 
of reconstruction with the help of 
technical assistance and equipment 
from the U.S.S.R. 


EASTERN EUROPE In 1951, industrial out- 
put rose over 30 per cent in Hungary, 
over 28 per cent in Romania, 19 per 
cent in Bulgaria, and over 47 per cent 
in Albania. Pre-war production levels 
were largely exceeded. Special efforts 
are being made to promote the indus- 
trialization of these countries. Their 
agricultural output is also growing 
steadily, and vast agrarian reforms 
have distributed the land among those 
who cultivate it. Populations in these 
countries are growing with rapid pro- 
duction increases. 

Aiding this progress is the fact that 
the people’s democracies are co-op- 
erating with one another and the 
U.S.S.R. on the basis of equality and 
mutual assistance. By providing them 
with machinery, raw materials and 
technical advice, the U.S.S.R. has 
helped them to lay the foundations of 
their future economic development. 


WESTERN RE-ARMAMENT In contrast, there 
is the stress placed by other repre- 
sentatives on the need for the coun- 
tries of Western Europe to re-arm in 
order to preserve their independence. 
This merely reflects an attempt to jus- 
tify the pernicious re-armament policy 
by representing the U.S.S.R. as a pos- 
sible aggressor, a country which has 
never attacked the sovereignty of 
other states. On the contrary, it has 
been forced on several occasions to 
defend itself against the aggressive de- 
signs of other countries. 

War is being prepared for in West- 
ern Europe against the people’s de- 
mocracies. The armaments race, 
started at United States instigation, 
is intended to feed the capitalist mo- 
nopolies by re-establishing a war 
economy, 
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To finance their re-armament pro- 
grams, the Governments of France, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom have been induced to take 
action prejudicial to the workers. This 
has caused price rises, inflation and 
exorbitant taxation. Profits of the big 
companies have increased consider- 
ably. It is thus not surprising that 
leading circles in the United States 
fear an improvement in the interna- 
tional situation. An armistice in Ko- 
rea, for instance, will have catastro- 
phic effects on the American war in- 
dustries. i 
EFFECTS ON WESTERN ECONOMY Economic 
conditions in Western Europe, in the 
meantime, are growing worse. The 
tempo of production has slowed down. 
Production of consumer goods has de- 
creased. The income of the masses of 
consumers has diminished, where- 
as the profits of the large undertak- 
ings have risen. 

In the United States taxation is 11 
times higher than in 1937-1938, in- 
direct taxation being heaviest on es- 
sential consumer goods. Nor does the 
re-armament program provide a foun- 
dation for its economic development, 
for industrial production in the sec- 
ond half of 1951 was 2 per cent less 
than in the first half. Price controls 
have proved ineffective. Prices have 
risen, demand has dropped, and un- 
employment grown. 

War preparations are also having a 
disastrous effect on the position of 
United States farmers. Almost half 
the land under cultivation is in the 
hands of large owners, which shows 
that the United States ruling circles 
seek to strengthen capitalism in agri- 
culture and to crush the small and 
medium farmers. 


EAST-WEST TRADE Further, persistent 
United States pressure on Western 
European countries has disrupted nor- 
mal trade relations between East and 
West. This has led to a fall in indus- 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 


1950 there was a budget deficit 

and inflation in Taiwan, due en- 
tirely to the fact that defence needs 
required its population of about nine 
million to support an armed force of 
over half a million 
men, But in 1951 it 
made progress to- 
wards economic 
stability. Three fac- 
tors were respon- 
sible for this: (i) 
the Government's 
strict control of ex- 
penditure and _ its 
determination to 
achieve a balanced 
budget; (ii) assis- 
tance by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency and its predeces- 
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trial production, increased inflation, 
restrictions, controls and embargoes. 
United States aid, moreover, such as 
the Marshall Plan, has only been 
aimed at disposing of United States 
products, 

The United States policy is thus di- 
rected at creating a European market, 
compelling European countries to 
break with China and the people’s 
democracies. 

Eastern Europe, vitally important 
to Western Europe, can, however, 
meet most of the needs of the Western 
countries, Normal trade relations be- 
tween East and West will eliminate the 
need of Western European countries 
for dollars, as shown by the fact that 
in 1938 the Eastern European coun- 
tries sent 6,100,000 cubic metres of 
timber, over 11,800,000 tons of coal, 
160,000 tons of meat, 214,000 tons of 
steel to the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. In disrupting their trade with 
Eastern Europe and China, they are 
acting contrary to their own interests. 


“PERFECTLY FEASIBLE” Economic cO-op- 
eration among all countries is per- 
fectly feasible. As Marshal Stalin has 
often said, differences in political sys- 
tems are no obstacle to trade; the 
U.S.S.R. is prepared to maintain trade 
relations with all countries of the 
world, provided that they do not seek 
to harm the interests of the Soviet 
people. 

All that is needed for international 
economic co-operation is a little good- 
will to abandon the policy of aggres- 
sion and re-armament and all forms of 
discrimination, Thanks to the con- 
tinuous development of its economic 
resources, the U.S.S.R. can supply 
other countries with the products they 
need, such as cereals, timber, raw 
materials. It is prepared to expand its 
trade with all countries willing to co- 
Operate with it in the interests of 
peace and of improving the living con- 
ditions of the working masses. 


TAIWAN 
— C. L. Hsia, China 


sor, the Economic Co-operation 
Administration; (iii) economic devel- 
opment. 


Despite continuing budgetary dif- 
ficulties, inflationary forces were effec- 
tively checked in 1951. Agricultural 
production was highly satisfactory, the 
rce crop produced a surplus, and com- 
modity prices were kept within bounds. 
The foreign trade account showed a 
favorable balance, due to reduced im- 
ports rather than to increased exports, 
a considerable rise in ECA supplies 
compensating for the deficiency in im- 
ports. There was also appreciable pro- 
gress in the reconstruction of indus- 
try, communications, agriculture and 
forestry. 


CAUSES OF INSTABILITY The long-stand- 
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ing causes of economic instabiiity, 
however, are still present. Failure of 
wages and salaries to keep pace with 
rising commodity prices has led to 
low administrative efficiency, while the 
general shortage of working capital in 
almost all industries has tended to keep 
the rate of interest in the open mar- 
ket high. The budget deficit has al- 
ways constituted a latent inflationary 
pressure. 

Production figures, except for sugar, 
were higher in 1951 than in 1950, be- 
cause of ECA aid, the stimulus pro- 
vided by the hostilities in Korea in 
raising both production and exports, 
and Government encouragement and 
assistance to industry. 

As for reconstruction, the most out- 
standing achievement was in the field 
of irrigation. At present, the area un- 
der irrigation was 620,000 hectares as 
against only 560,000 hectares during 
the Japanese occupation. Electric 
power supplies have also been increas- 
ed substantially. The fishing industry 
is being rehabilitated under Govern- 
ment auspices, with the co-operation 
of the ECA. Though still unequal to 
the domestic demand, the fish catch 
of 1951 was double that of 1950. 

In industry, the most significant de- 
velopment in 1951 was the expansion 
of the cotton-spinning and weaving 
factories. Fertilizer plants were also 
expanded. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS Exports in 1951 
totalled US $93,134,615 and imports 
$84,318,611. Sugar exports fell from 
US $74,000,000 in 1950 to US $49,- 
000,000 in 1951, But rice exports rose 
in value from US $2,870,000 in 1950 
to about US $15,000,000 in 1951. 
Exports of tea, bananas, canned pine- 
apple and feathers also increased. 

The drop in sugar production to 
350,000 metric tons in 1951, how- 
ever, dealt a heavy blow to Taiwan’s 
foreign exchange position. Every 
method has therefore been used to 
increase production for the 1951-52 
and 1952-53 crops. But limited finan- 
cial resources and the competing 
claims of rice and sugar for the land 
under cultivation make it difficult for 
Taiwan to raise sugar output to the 
level of its milling capacity. In view 
of rising rice prices and falling sugar 
prices on the world market, the Gov- 
ernment has thus been wise to limit 
the acreage under sugar to 100,000 
hectares. 

In 1951, Japan took about 41.65 
per cent of Taiwan’s exports, the 
United States and Latin America 24.33 
per cent; 47.35 per cent of its im- 
ports came from Japan and 18.05 per 
cent from the United States and from 
Latin America, There was also sub- 
stantial trade with Hong Kong. 

As for agrarian reforms on the main- 
land of China, it is necessary to avoid 
the incorrect impression that might be 
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gained from the information in the 
World Economic Report. This states 
that before the reform, landlords 
owned about one-half of the land, 
implying that the situation was wrong 
and justified reform. If, however, it 
had been stated whether one-half of 
the land was owned by 10 families, or 
by 10 or 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, the situation might be viewed 
quite differently. 

The Report also says that tenant 
farmers before the reform comprised 
about two-thirds of the rural popula- 
tion. This might be feasible on the 
highly doubtful assumption that the 
one-third which presumably cultivated 
its own land worked twice as long 
as the two-thirds of the population 
cultivating the land owned by land- 
lords. 


Further, the Report gives no source 
for the statement that about one-half 
of the land was owned by landlords 
before the reforms. According to an- 
other study made in 1944, 56 per cent 
of the farmers owned their land, 23 
per cent being part owners, and only 
21 per cent tenants. The Sino-United 
States Agricultural Commission, set 
up in 1946, estimated the proportion 


of tenants at 30 per cent, as against 
42 per cent in the United States and 
72 per cent in the United Kingdom. 

Again, while some of the peasants 
may be better off as a result of the 
reforms, the Report goes too far in 
saying that a large proportion of the 
rural population have become inde- 
pendent. They cannot own or sell the 
land, which now belongs to the state. 
The use of the term “independent” 
also implies the peasants had not been 
free before, whereas the fact is that 
China has never had slave-peasants or 
serfs. 

Misconceptions about the back- 
ground of the agrarian reform move- 
ment in China, however, are wide- 
spread, Chinese farmers owned their 
land from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., and feudalism was abol- 
ished the next century. Development 
of large land-owning classes or hier- 
archic orders on Japanese and Euro- 
pean lines was thus all but impossible. 

The clamor for land reform not 
only echoes communist propaganda, 
but also distracts attention from other 
more urgent reforms, such as those to 
increase production and improve the 
use of land. 


THE VALUE OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


HE U.S.S.R. and the _ people’s 

democracies, acting in the inter- 
ests of the working masses, are 
developing their economies peacefully 
and systematically to raise the living 
standards of their 
peoples at an in- 
creased pace. They 
are thus contribut- 
ing to the mainte- 
nance of interna- 


tional peace and 
security. 

On the other 
hand, the United 
States and other 


capitalist countries, 
motivated by the 
interests of the 
great monopolies, are implementing 
intensive armament programs and, at 
the same time, lowering the economic 
and social standards of the working 
masses. With their armaments race and 
preparations for a new aggressive war, 
they make the economic development 
of the under-developed countries im- 
possible, and they threaten world peace 
and undermine international security. 

This has led to: a decline in civilian 
goods production; increased taxation 
which mainly affects the working 
masses; increases in consumer goods 
prices; and even more intensive ex- 
ploitation of workers. 





Jiri Nosek 


— Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia 


The World Economic Report, draft- 
ed exclusively from the viewpoint of 
the “capitalist economy,” fails both 
to compare development of the capi- 
talist countries with that of the 
planned economy countries, and to 
show the inability of the capitalist 
system ‘to solve current economic and 
social problems. 


U. S. POLICY It also fails to show how 
the European economy and world eco- 
nonical stability have been harmed by 
United States foreign policy for world 
economic and political domination, 
which has forced its so-called allies, 
against their own interests, to limit 
and to break off trade relations with 
the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies. 

Instead of combating inflation, their 
crucial problem, by increased civilian 
production and expanding the volume 
of trade, capitalist countries have cut 
consumer goods output. The Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
United States aggression in Korea 
have also undermined their currencies 
and lowered the purchasing power of 
the working masses. 

The raw materials crisis—a further 
factor in the drop in consumer goods 
production—is another result of Unit- 
ed States policy. Its strategic stock- 
piling efforts, not entirely divorced 
from speculation, have provided the 
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very basis of its expansionist economic 
policy during and since the Second 
World War. For countries producing 
raw materials, the huge supplies built 
up by the United States means a drop 
in prices, the accumulation of sur- 
pluses, a decrease in production, and 
chaos. 

Workers’ living standards in the 
militarized capitalist economies have 
fallen, as prices rise and consumption 
drops, while monopoly and capitalist 
profits increase sharply, in contrast, 
for instance, to the U.S.S.R., where 
consumer goods prices have been cut 
five times between 1948 and 1952. 

Yugoslavia is a striking example of 
an economy plunging into an abyss, at 
the command of the United States. 
Its economy is completely bankrupt. 
The Tito clique is spending enormous 
amounts on rearmament, and_ the 
Yugoslav people as a result are suf- 
fering from hunger and want. 

Yugoslavia obviously should not 
have been listed in the section of the 
World Economic Report dealing with 
centrally planned economies, 


PLANNED ECONOMIES In these econo- 
mies, national income increased dur- 
ing 1950-51, mainly because of a con- 
siderable growth in industrial produc- 
tion. So did consumption. 


Czechoslovakia’s output rose on an 
unprecedented scale; despite United 
States efforts to impede its peaceful 
reconstruction, despite United States 
trade discrimination and attempts to 
blockade its economic relations with 
Western European countries. 

Industrial production as compared 
with 1937, rose in 1948 to 108 per 
cent, in 1949 to 126 per cent, in 
1950 to 145.6 per cent, and in 1951 
to 160 per cent. National income in- 
creased similarly. Standards of living 
also rose, as total wages and salaries 
increased from 40,000 million crowns 
annually in 1946 to 85,000 million in 
1950. In 1952, Czechoslovkaia is de- 
voting twice as much in its budget 
for cultural and social projects as for 
national defence and security. State 
expenditure on public health in 1952 
is 113.8 per cent higher than in 1951. 


These economic successes are large- 
ly due to the friendly and disinterested 
assistance of the Soviet Union. The 
general picture is similar in the other 
peoples’ democracies. 

In contrast, there are the effects of 
United States re-armament policy, 
political and military aggression, and 
economic expansion—among the main 
causes of world economic instability 
and the main obstacles to the normal 
economic development of the West- 
ern countries. 


SOLUTION Increasingly aware, how- 
ever, of the vast possibilities offered 
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by the peaceful co-existence and 
economic co-operation of the two 
systems, economic authorities in 
Western Europe are therefore seek- 
ing a solution for their economic 
difficulties in an extension of trade 
relations to the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and the 
people’s democracies. They can al- 
ways count on the latter contributing 
through trade to the development of 
all countries desirous of participating 
in international trade, without political 
domination .or discrimination. Such 
international economic relations will 
facilitate access to vast supplies of 
raw materials, increase food produc- 
tion, and intensify industrialization, 
and thus lead to higher living stand- 
ards. The people’s democracies do 
not fear over-production. Any increase 
in their production goes toward 
strengthening their economy, increas- 
ing consumption, and expanding in- 
ternational trade. 


DEMOCRATIC WAYS TO 


Imports from Eastern Europe, par- 
ticularly, will help Western Europe 
economize on dollar expenditures. 
Developing international economic co- 
operation will therefore result in 
stabilized currencies for Western Eu- 
rope, Asia, the Near and Middle East, 
and Latin America. 

The way to the renewal and de- 
velopment of normal economic rela- 
tions was opened at the recent Eco- 
nomic Conference in Moscow, the 
results of which will help offset the 
decline in East-West trade. There is 
no doubt that United States political 
and economic policies are meeting with 
stronger resistance from the working 
masses of Western Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, that the 
peoples of the capitalist countries are 
rallying more and more each day to 
the Stalinist idea of peaceful co- 
existence and co-operation of all coun- 
tries, which will lead to better living 
conditions for all. 


PROGRESS 


— Enrique Rodriguez-Fabregat, Uruguay 


RODUCTION, employment, and 
unemployment trends in 1950-51 
were considerably different from those 
in 1949-50. World production as a 
whole rose, though industrial output 
in two of Europe’s 


great _ industrial 
countries dropped 
somewhat. Unem- 
ployment figures 


dropped in free 
enterprise coun- 
tries, particularly 
the United States, 
partly, however, be- 
cause more men 
are now in_ the 
armed forces, due 
E. Rodriguez-Fabregat to the Korean war. 


In contrast to this is the general 
world decline in private consumption, 
which might aggravate the weighty 
problems facing mankind. The Coun- 
cil should therefore avoid considering 
essentially human problems in the 
harsh cold light of figures alone. A 
realistic view of the facts shows that 
excesses born of misery are inevitable 
if men are kept down at an inadequate 
standard of living which will drive 
them to revolt. 


INSEPARABLE The experience in the 
past 50 years of Uruguay, a demo- 
cratic country, reveals that political 
and economic freedom are inseparable. 
The successes of its economic and so- 
cial experiments therefore may inter- 
est the Council. 


At the beginning of this century, it 
depended for its public services upon 


private concessionary companies form- 
ed with foreign capital and protected 
against any domestic competition by 
the monopoly to which they belonged. 
Since then its economy has been great- 
ly developed, and its social and po- 
litical structure renewed and strength- 
ened within a democratic framework. 


Economic reforms — providing for 
nationalization of public services, with 
strong state control — were intro- 


duced at a time when the economic 
and political influence of the great 
European nations, whose capital 
financed the old concessions, was at 
its zenith. 

Because of inadequate resources, 
Uruguay began each stage of its pro- 
gram very modestly. But it allowed and 
encouraged investments of foreign 
capital provided with strong guaran- 
tees, for foreign capital made it pos- 
sible to start on the road to pro- 
gress. Uruguay has therefore always 
felt it essential to ensure the absolutely 
free inflow and outflow of capital as 
well as of interest on investments. 


No under-developed economy, how- 
ever, should be subjected to the mercy 
of international trade fluctuations or 
of the unilateral and arbitrary fixing 
of prices of raw materials which are 
absolutely necessary for its export 
trade. Otherwise, arbitrary lowering of 
prices will result in unemployment, 
compulsory stoppage of work and 
want. Economic forces in a developed 
country which hopes for peace and 
well-being should not, therefore, im- 
pose a price policy which, because of 
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its effect on living standards, is like- 
ly to compromise peace and well-being 
in another part of the world. 
International co-operation requiring 
action by all national economies can 
easily be evolved through the United 
Nations on the following matters: (a) 
Periodical stabilization of prices by 
agreements between countries produc- 
ing raw materials and industrial coun- 
tries. (b) Fixing import and export 
prices, through reciprocal agreements. 
(c) Fixing prices of raw materials in 
relation to wages, bearing in mind the 
need for protecting the dignity of the 
human person. (d) International ac- 
tion to aid under-developed countries, 
through technical assistance and the 
creation of an international fund to 
finance such assistance. (e) Systematic 
and permanent studies on how to im- 
prove ways of raising workers’ living 
standards and social conditions in all 
parts of the world. (f) Support for 
policies which ensure each human be- 


ing the enjoyment of economic and 
political rights under conditions of 
equality. 


In Uruguay’s case, experience has 
shown that when the country’s econ- 
omy is in danger, the state can rely 
on the immediate assistance of private 
undertakings and finance to suggest 
measures for government action to 
safeguard the interests of all. 


It is important, however, to give a 
new meaning to international co-opera- 
tion by basing it on a genuine sense 
of international solidarity and periodic 
adjustment of prices to ensure eco- 
nomic stability. Also necessary are: 
measures to raise living standards of 
all peoples; and economic co-ordina- 
tion to ensure that no country is ex- 
posed to adverse influences likely to 
lower living standards. It is necessary, 
too, to ensure that economic progress 
does not violate democratic political 
rights. 


THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


HERE are two trends in the world 

economy today: those of the so- 
called “private enterprise” economies, 
wedded to the United States war 
economy, which have lapsed into 
chaos, and_ those 
of the people’s de- 
mocracies and the 
U.S.S.R., which 
have embarked on 
the course of eco- 
nomic progress and 
harmonious co-op- 
eration. 

In the “private 
enterprise” coun- 
tries, the United 
States, having en- 

Henryk Birecki sured the co-op- 
eration of the Atlantic Pact economies 
by a judicious distribution of loans 
and gifts, can now exert pressure 
by threatening to abandon them to 
economic chaos, for excessive expen- 
diture on rearmament has reduced 
them to penury. 

The people’s democracies, on the 
other hand, pursue genuine interna- 
tional co-operation which takes ac- 
count of the mutual interests of the 
participants. Theirs is a policy of re- 
spect for national sovereignty, aimed 
at raising the living standards of the 
masses of the people by the continu- 
ous development of production, The 
essential factor in that international 
co-operation is the assistance of the 
U.S.S.R., which places its technical 
and scientific experience at the dis- 
posal of the people’s democracies. 

As a result, the detrimental effects 
of the economic blackmail practised 
by the United States and its North At- 
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— Henryk Birecki, Poland 


lantic Treaty allies have been over- 
come. Trade between the five Eastern 
European countries and the U.S.S.R., 
for example, rose sufficiently in both 
1950 and 1951 to offset the decline in 
their trade with other countries. 

In Poland, the value of industrial 
production was 24.4 per cent higher 
than in 1950, the index of production 
being 270 as compared with 1937. 
Modernization, undertaken with 
U.S.S.R. aid, has substantially im- 
proved the suppy of consumer goods. 

Because of such improvements, 
1952 targets have been raised by 16.8 
per cent, which is expected to result 
in a 22.3 per cent increase in indus- 
trial production, more foodstuffs, and 
more investments in education, social 
insurance, public health, and housing. 

These achievements show what a 
country can do if it devotes all its ef- 
forts to attaining economic and social 
progress in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional peace. 

In the private enterprise countries, 
on the other hand, rearmament has 
led to: unfavorable terms of trade in 
Western European countries; a mo- 
nopolization of raw materials bene- 
fiting the United States of America; 
the diversion of materials to arma- 
ments production; the contraction of 
international markets for consumer 
goods; the increase in the disequili- 
brium of exchanges between the 
United States and Western Europe; 
and the United States pressure to pre- 
vent Western European governments 
from entering into commercial rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and the peo- 
ple’s democracies. 

In Atlantic bloc: cquntries, monop- 


oly profits have risen, unemployment 
in consumer goods industries has in- 
creased, Inflation has lowered work- 
ing-class standards of living and re- 
duced social welfare budgets. The At- 
lantic bloc governments have also 
used brutal, intimidating and terrorist 
police methods against political organi- 
zations or trade unions trying to de- 
fend working-class interests. 


U. Ss. AIM As for the United States 
armaments program, which began be- 
fore the hostilities in Korea, its real 
aim is to avert an economic crisis 
which began in 1949 and which 
threatened to become general. 


The official optimism about the 
situation displayed in the Council by 
the United States representative is, of 
course, quite understandable during 
the present electoral period. He did 
not therefore heed the timorous com- 
plaints of the Western European rep- 
resentatives. He reproached the under- 
developed countries for not knowing 
how to use the equipment goods they 
could obtain from the United States. 
He represented the United States as 
the champion of international trade, 
and denied the disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments, and the exist- 
ence of a crisis in Western European 
countries. To remedy over-production, 
especially in textiles, he suggested that 
countries affected should close down 
their factories. And he assured West- 
ern European countries that the 
United States did not intend to de- 
crease its budgetary allocations for re- 
armament, 


The fact that the balance of pay- 
ments crisis has become endemic in all 
Western European countries, that 
their dollar deficits are constantly in- 
creasing, indicates that they are quite 
unable to achieve a stable equilibrium 
in their foreign trade. The severe 
crisis in the European Payments 
Union clearly shows that it is impos- 
sible to achieve a balance of trade 
within a limited geographic area. It is 
no wonder then that a protectionist 
and restrictive trade policy is develop- 
ing in the West European countries. 


U. S. IMPORT RESTRICTIONS Their difficul- 
ties have been increased by the tariff 
policy and import restrictions of 
the United States, which has led to 
protests from various North Atlantic 
Treaty governments. Threatened with 
a crisis in the consumer goods indus- 
try, it is making every effort to elim- 
inate European competition. The cost 
of that policy is borne by the man in 
the street, as proved by the rise in the 
cost of living. 


The solution to these problems is 
to be found in reducing military ex- 
penditures and returning to a peaceful 
economy. This will permit increased 
production of consumer goods, which 
will find a vast market as wages are 
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raised and excessive taxes reduced. 
Removing trade barriers will result in 
normal economic collaboration, which 
will assure a fair share of profits to all 
countries, 


The under-developed countries will 
also benefit, for they will be assured of 
a vast market for their raw materials 
and have an opportunity of securing 
capital goods to implement their eco- 
nomic plans. At present, however, 
they are, more than ever before, at 
the mercy of the United States mo- 
nopolies, which are seeking to invest 
their capital in the strategic raw ma- 
terials industries. 


BASIS FOR COLLABORATION A peaceful 
economy is also essential for genuine 
international collaboration, from 
which all Members of the United Na- 
tions would benefit, but which does 
not at present exist. The allocation of 
raw materials under the aegis of Wash- 
ington can hardly be claimed as an 
example of international economic co- 
operation compatible with the United 
Nations Charter and the interests of 
the primary producing countries. 
The development of genuine inter- 
national co-operation is further im- 
peded by the systematic economic dis- 


crimination policy pursued by the 
United States against the U.S.S.R. and 
the people’s democracies, and also by 
the increasing United States pressure 
to compel Western European coun- 
tries to break off economic relations 
with Eastern Europe. 

This pressure—a sign of weakness, 
not of strength—is due to a stiffening 
in the attitude of business and finance 
circles in Western Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia. They are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the im- 
mense possibilities held out by eco- 
nomic co-operation with the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies, They 
are realizing more clearly that only 
through such co-operation can their 
countries free themselves from United 
States protection and resume the na- 
tional economic policy which preser- 
vation of their vital interests requires. 

In this, the Economic and Social 
Council has an important part to play. 
Poland will support any constructive 
proposal designed to strengthen inter- 
national economic co-operation, based 
on the recognition of the mutual in- 
terests, the sovereign rights, and the 
equality of all countries, which will 
serve to strengthen peace and friend- 
ship among all peoples. 


DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


| green for Egypt, whose principal 
export is cotton, Middle Eastern 
countries as a whole did not benefit 
from the boom in raw materials, 
which followed the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea. For they export mainly 
citrus and other fruits, wheat and 
tobacco, the prices of which did not 
rise significantly. Egyptian cotton 
prices, however, rose to unpreced- 
ented heights, because of consider- 
able demand from Europe. But they 
levelled off soon after the middle of 
1951. The Government, therefore, 
launched a policy that year to keep 
cotton prices up. But this was re- 
cently abandoned. The rise in cotton 
prices and, to a lesser extent, in food 
crops substantially increased the in- 
comes of cotton producers and farm- 
ers. But a rise in demand for con- 
sumer goods and other commodities 
increased the cost of living. Attempts 
were made by the Government, how- 
ever, to check that trend. 


Egypt’s balance of trade and pay- 
ments has remained unfavorable. In 
1951, the deficit was about £40,000,- 
000, some £3,000,000 higher than the 
previous year. The substantial rises 
in income from increased cotton earn- 
ings were more than absorbed by the 
increased volume and prices of im- 
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— Fouad El Pharaony, Egypt 


ports, mainly capital goods and equip- 
ment needed to counter the growing 
food shortage, particularly of cereals 
and sugar caused by the rapid increase 
in population. 


DOLLAR EARNINGS Egypt’s dollar earn- 
ings derive almost wholly from cotton 
exports. But although Egyptian cotton 
does not compete with American cot- 
ton, since it is used for different pur- 
poses, it is faced with severe quanti- 
tative restrictions. These result in re- 
ductions in imports of capital goods 
and equipment essential for economic 
stability and development. Rice out- 
put however, has greatly increased, 
making it possible to export a substan- 
tial surplus for dollar payments which 
helped to reduce the dollar deficit. 
Favorable trade in the sterling area 
and soft currency countries and, more 
particularly, with the Soviet Union 
and Germany, has enabled Egypt to 
obtain a substantial proportion of the 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods it 
needs, part of which it would other- 
wise have to obtain from the dollar 
area. 


STEPS TO INDUSTRIALIZATION Although 
Egypt’s economy is predominantly 
agricultural, it has taken several en- 
couraging steps, with much govern- 


ment assistance, towards industrial- 
ization, particularly in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, to avoid the instability 
inherent in an economy based on a 
single product, cotton. But muca still 
remains to be done to promote in- 
dustrial development. Prerequisites 
for it, of course, already exist: electric 
power obtainable by utilizing the 
Aswan Dam in Upper Egypt and the 
Kattara Depression in Lower Egypt, 
and considerable mineral resources. 
Egypt will therefore continue to wel- 
come foreign investments and is pre- 
pared to offer investors every facility. 


LAND RECLAMATION Agricultural devel- 
opment is another problem of import- 
ance to Egypt. Vast land reclamation 
projects are needed to extend the area 
under cultivation so that food output 
may keep pace with the enormous in- 
crease in population. Land reclama- 
tion will also help to increase the na- 
tional income and solve land tenure 
problems. 


Egypt’s land tenure problem does 
not arise from the fact that the land 
is owned by a handful of landlords, 
but from hundred of thousands of 
farmers owning land too small for 
economic cultivation. The Govern- 
ment’s policy for some time has been 
to allocate government-owned land, or 
land available for cultivation as a re- 
sult of irrigation projects, to small 
farmers on easy terms. 


AID FROM ABROAD Raising low average 
incomes is another major problem for 
Egypt, as it is for the Middle East as 
a whole. The necessary social re- 
forms in such countries, however, can 
be financed only by creating new 
sources of wealth and by developing 
existing sources. It is in order to carry 
out agricultural, industrial and social 
programs of this nature that the under- 
developed countries urgently need 
technical and financial assistance from 
abroad. 

Their welfare, it should be remem- 
bered, is an integral part of the wel- 
fare of the world as a whole. Their 
economic stability concerns not only 
themselves but the whole community 
of nations. The need for stability, in- 
deed, is world-wide. No matter what 
sound economic policies an individual 
country might pursue internally, they 
will not suffice if the rest of the world 
suffers from economic disturbances 
and instability. 

In the past few years, however, 
there has been an increasing aware- 
ness of the concept of international 
solidarity and economic inter-depen- 
dence. It has found expression in the 
technical assistance program of the 
United Nations and the Point Four 
Program of the United States, but 
these programs operate on a some- 
what limited scale in comparison with 
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the vast needs of the under-developed 
areas. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM Adding to the eco- 
nomic problems of the Middle East 
is the Palestinian refugee problem. All 
the countries involved have had to 
strain their already over-burdened ec- 
onomies to care for the hundreds of 
thousands of completely destitute 
refugees. The problem has had far- 
reaching effects on the economic, social 


A FUNDAMENTAL OBJEC 


LUCTUATIONS in production, 
prices, foreign exchange, invest- 
ments and consumption, have harmed 
the world economy either by producing 
surpluses which have in turned caus- 
ed unemployment, 
or else by giving 
rise to all the prob- 
lems involved in 
scarcity and imme- 
diate under - con- 
sumption. Promot- 
ing economic 
stability should 
therefore be one of 
the Council’s fun- 
damental objec- 
. tives; and all mem- 
luis A. Areon bers should  col- 
laborate sincerely to achieve it. 
Continuous and co-ordinated inter- 
national action, however, must be 
based on the fundamental principle of 
justice, for on it depends co-operation 
by all in any international plan. But 
first it is necessary to create the con- 
ditions in which such a collective ef- 
fort will be possible. One way is to 
remove the injustices involved in the 
fixing of prices of commodities on 
world markets. As the Philippines rep- 
resentative said, it is One of the great- 
est injustices in world trade that the 
industrialized countries generally de- 
termine not only the prices of the 
goods sold to the less developed coun- 
tries but also the prices of the 
products purchased from the latter. 





Positive and concrete measures to 
guarantee adequate and stable prices 
are also necessary for increased food 
production, the only way to solve the 
food shortage problem. These points 
have been made before by Argentina, 
at the last session of the General As- 
sembly. 


No arguments are needed to demon- 
strate the importance of export prices 
for under-developed countries, who are 
more vulnerable than industrialized 
countries to fluctuations. Adding to 
their problems is the fact that the 
gulf between them and the developed 
countries is widening. 


Immediate, effective and practical 
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and political life of the whole area 
but no effective measures have been 
taken so far to solve it. 


LiBYA As for the Kingdom of Libya, 
it should not only receive large-scale 
technical assistance through the Uni- 
ted Nations, but also financial assis- 
tance under international supervision. 
This is necessary to ensure that its in- 
dependence is both an economic and 
political reality. 


LIVE 


— Luis A. Arean, Argentina 


action is therefore needed to improve 
the situation of the under-developed 
countries by combating inflation, in- 
creasing production and reducing the 
cost of living. It is particularly neces- 
sary to stress their need for economic 
development at the present time when 
rearmament threatens to arrest or 
slow down plans for their develop- 
ment. 


THE 


IN TER-DEPENDENCE 


One area in which the United Na- 
tions can render them useful assistance 
is the financing of economic develop- 
ment. A fund for the purpose might 
be one of the most effective ways of 
providing under-developed countries 
with the necessary financial impetus. 


BASIC RIGHT Economic independence, 
too, is vital for a world policy cap- 
able of producing economic well- 
being, full employment and a _har- 
monious and balanced development of 
the different areas of the world. Na- 
tions must be permitted to dispose of 
their possessions and wealth as they 
see best. Restricting that right infringes 
political sovereignty and threatens in- 
ternational peace. In Argentina, eco- 
nomic independence, is now a reality. 
But the domestic resources of the un- 
der-developed countries, inadequate 
though they generally are, have seldom 
been exploited for the benefit of their 
people but went to foreign countries. 
Recognition of the right to economic 
independence will be a major contri- 
bution to the attainment of peace 
and to world economic improvement. 


OF THE WORLD ECONOMY 


RODUCTION in under-developed 

countries has expanded more 
slowly than in the industrialized coun- 
tries. Some under-developed countries 
have even been forced by competition 
to cut down on 
industrial produc- 
tion. Exports in the 
last months of 
1951 declined con- 
siderably in vol- 
ume and price with 
resulting cuts in im- 


ports of capital 
and consumer 
goods. 





Per capita con- 
sumption in under- 
developed countries 
has not even regained its lower pre- 
war level. These are the main factors 
affecting the under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Most significant trend in the indus- 
trialized countries is the unemploy- 
ment in some consumer and capital 
industries. 

All these trends have a_ bearing 
upon one another, showing the inter- 
dependence of the world economy. 
The fact that the economic difficulties 
of Western Europe’s developed coun- 
tries have appeared in a new form, 
despite considerable United States 
assistance, shows that they cannot en- 
joy economic prosperity until the 


Ali Gholi Ardalan 


—Ali Gholi Ardalan, Iran 


economies of under-developed coun- 
tries have been developed to the stage 
where the gulf betwen their position 
and that of the industrialized countries 
has been narrowed. 


Development at a rate sufficient to 
ensure world prosperity, however, re- 
quires both technical and financial aid 
to the under-developed countries. 
Their greatest problem is how to get 
capital, lack of which explains why 
technical assistance by the United Na- 
tions and other sources has failed to 
make any significant impact on their 
economic development. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL As for the 
contribution of private capital to eco- 
nomic development, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment fully appreciates the concern 
of investors for adequate guarantees. 
Hence its bill before the Iranian Par- 
liament, whereby foreign capitalists 
wishing to invest in economic develop- 
ment works in Iran will be given the 
necessary facilities for the amortiza- 
tion of the capital invested and for 
the transfer of their profits abroad. 
Measures must also be taken to en- 
sure that investments are made solely 
for economic co-operation and do not 
give rise to political difficulties. Trans- 
mitting foreign capital to the under- 
developed countries through an inter- 
national organization can obviate such 
difficulties. 
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RAW MATERIAL PRICES Stabilizing raw 
material prices is another matter of 
fundamental importance to the under- 
developed countries. At present these 
prices are almost invariably at the 
mercy of fluctuations in the interna- 
tional market which have seriously dis- 
turbed the economies of the under- 
developed countries. The relationship 
between the price of raw materials 
and that of manufactured products, 
moreover, is often fixed to the disad- 
vantage of the under-developed coun- 
tries. These difficulties can only be 
dealt with through a program for de- 
veloping under-developed economies. 


PLACE OF OlL As for the role of oil in 
the Middle East, development of pro- 
duction, though important, has not 
had a far-reaching influence on other 
aspects of the region’s economic de- 
velopment. Foreign exchange from oil 
exports have escaped the control of 
the governments concerned. The small 
amount of foreign exchange that was 
acquired was used to increase imports 
of manufactures, some of which could 
have been domestically produced. 


A complete analysis of the role 
which oil can play in the region’s econ- 
omy would show: (i) that the revenue 
of concessionary companies has been 
somewhat high in relation to their 
investments; (ii) that excessive pro- 
duction has resulted in other aspects 
of the region’s economy being radic- 
ally neglected; (iii) that available for- 
eign capital has made not even the 
most timorous attempt to invest in 
other sectors of the economy. 


The 1952 Secretariat Survey of Mid- 
dle Eastern economic developments 
has failed, however, to mention both 
the persistent efforts of the Iranian 
Government to restore its oil installa- 
tions to operation, and the obstacles 
deliberately placed in its path. 


Fifty years of the concession sys- 
tem of exploiting oil in Iran had para- 
lyzed all the country’s efforts for eco- 
nomic and social progress. Hence the 
Government's decision to nationalize 
oil, so as to ensure the exploitation of 
natural resources for the benefit of 
the country itself. The Government has 
on several occasions stated its will- 
ingness to meet the former company’s 
legitimate claims for compensation, 
according to the standards of inter- 
national law. But obstacles have been 
placed in its way, in the form of con- 
stant pressure exerted on foreign trans- 
port and insurance companies to with- 
hold their co-operation and services. 
Iran has thus failed so far to restore 
its oil industry to operation. This has 
slowed down its economic develop- 
ment program considerably, a large 
proportion of which is to be financed 
from oil revenues. Other economic 
and financial difficulties met with 
last year have been countered by 
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measures designed to balance the 
budget, restore the balance of pay- 
ments, and arrest inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Prophecies, however, that Iran 
could not survive the nationalization 
of the oil industries have not been 
fulfilled. It has surmounted the ob- 
stacles put in its way and faces the 
future with courage and optimism, for 
its people are determined to accept the 


moral and material sacrifices neces- 
sary to ensure economic development 
and independence. 

Those who have persisted in hin- 
dering it, making no effort to under- 
stand its position, will ultimately real- 
ize that the Iranian Government ac- 
tion has been an important step to- 
ward the establishment of internal 
economic security and fruitful inter- 
national economic co-operation. 





COUNCIL REVIEWS WORLD 


BANK PROGRESS 


ATISFACTION' with progress 

made and hope for further de- 
velopment was expressed by most of 
the representatives in the Economic 
and Social Council in the discussion 
on the report of the International 
Bank on June 16 and 17. 

In his general comments on the 
report and the speech of Eugene 
Black, President of the Bank, Lord 
Selkirk expressed satisfaction, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the 
number of loans had increased only 
slowly. He gathered the conviction 
that the Bank knew how to make the 
most efficient use of its resources. Mr. 
Sidney Pollock, of Canada, felt that 
the Bank had operated on sound 
bases and was both objective and en- 
thusiastic, for which it deserved the 
highest praise. Likewise, Mr. Richard 
Sterner, of Sweden, complimented Mr. 
Black on his positive approach to the 
problems before the Bank. The Bank, 
Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
felt, was more and more justifying 
the hopes that had been placed in it 
at Bretton Woods eight years ago. The 
Belgian representative, Robert Schey- 
ven, was generally satisfied with the 
work and hoped that the Bank’s activi- 
ties, particularly in favor of the un- 
der-developed countries, would in- 
crease in future years. 

Mr. Gorostiza, of Mexico, was 
gratified by the record so far and felt 
that the Bank was winning an _ in- 
creasingly important place in the 
development of world economy. All 
these representatives and the repre- 
sentatives of Iran and Pakistan made 
several points of detailed criticism but 
the one speech of general dissent 
came from Mr, Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


EAST EUROPEAN CRITICISM Mr. Nosek’s 
principal points were that the credit 
activities were meagre compared to 
the resources, that the loan policy was 
discriminatory, that the Bank sought 
to impose its decisions on the econ- 
omically under-developed countries 
and that it had become an instrument 


of the foreign policy of the United 
States. The smallness of the loans, 
Mr. Nosek said, had caused justifi- 
able dissatisfaction in under-developed 
countries. No Eastern European coun- 
try had been granted a loan although 
they had suffered greatly from the 
war and two of them, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, had been the first to 
ask for loans. Seventy-five per cent 
of the loans had gone to the “aggres- 
sive North Atlantic bloc and _ their 
allies” or had been made to increase 
output of strategic raw materials in 
the colonies and dependent territories. 
Even the twenty-five per cent to un- 
der-developed countries went mostly 
to increased production of strategic 
raw materials. Thus it was well 
known, he said, that the $50 million 
loan to South Africa had been ap- 
proved only because it would lead to 
increased production of uranium. 

Citing the Bank’s statement that it 
was increasingly interested in helping 
Member countries to assess their total 
economic resources and to set up 
priorities, Mr. Nosek commented that 
it was apparent that the Bank, not 
the respective countries would es- 
tablish the priorities. Thus, India had 
been obliged to use a loan to buy 
goods it needed, not the machinery to 
manufacture the goods. Characteristi- 
cally, also the Bank’s report dwelt 
on the increase in incomes of raw 
material countries as a result of Korea, 
but had only one sentence on the 
fact that prices of consumer goods 
had also risen. 

The Bank’s increased interest in 
sources for the supply of raw ma- 
terials and its expanded activities in 
countries considered important for 
United States foreign policy proved 
that it had become an instrument of 
that foreign policy. Also—as with its 
recommendations to Guatemala on 
legislation relating to industrial de- 
velopment and the oil industry— 
the Bank attempted to influence do- 
mestic affairs of states and to bring 
about their economic subjugation. 
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RELEASING ‘SUBSCRIPTIONS One topic 
which was referred to by several 
representatives was the Bank’s refer- 
ence to Member countries releasing 
a part of their subscriptions to in- 
crease the Bank’s scope for further 
loans. Lord Selkirk said that Bri- 
tain, which had released part of its 
sterling subscription and authorized a 
£5,000,000 flotation in the London 
market, could do no more at the mo- 
ment in view of its balance of pay- 
ments position. However it would 
consider the possibility of a more ac- 
tive part in the Bank’s operations in 
the future. France had _ released 
eighteen per cent funds for loans in 
French francs subject to the proviso 
that its consent should be sought in 
each particular case. Mr. Pierre Abe- 
lin gave the assurance that whenever 
possible France would not withhold 
its consent, as Pakistan and Yugosla- 
via could testify. The representative 
of Pakistan thanked France for au- 
thorizing a bond issue of $13 mil- 
lion to finance railway construction in 
Pakistan. 


Canada, reported Mr. Pollock, had 
not only authorized the full use of 
its eighteen per cent subscription, but 
had given permission to offer $50 mil- 
lion worth of Bank securities in 
Canada: this although Canada was 
an importer of capital to finance its 
own development. This step was 
hailed as a far-reaching decision by 
Isador Lubin of the United States, 
the most important in the past 
months to enable the Bank to expand 
its loan operations. He hoped that 
many other countries would follow 
Canada’s generous example. 


This policy of borrowing money 
outside the United States and using 
private banks to sponsor bond issues 
was also welcomed by Mr. Scheyven. 
The Bank, he said, was thus giving 
evidence of its desire to explore new 
sources of capital and of doing every- 
thing in its power to help under-de- 
veloped countries by lending them 
capital, by stimulating mobilization of 
domestic capital or by providing them 
with technical assistance. 


LOAN PURPOSES Several representatives 
referred to the distribution and pur- 
poses of the loans. Thus, Lord Sel- 
kirk analyzed the 1951 loans as 
twenty-five per cent for transport and 
communications, eight per cent for 
irrigation and flood control and 
forty per cent for electric power. Thus 
some eighty per cent of the loans had 
gone to basic economic development 
programs. But the Bank had also fi- 
nanced social and economic advance- 
ment programs such as the Southern 
Italian Plan or the one for economic 
advancement in the Belgian Congo. 
The Bank was also apparently pre- 
pared to consider loans to other coun- 
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tries which imported capital goods. 

Mr. Hasan, of Pakistan, also wel- 
comed Mr. Black’s references to the 
possible broadening of the Bank’s pro- 
grams and expressed the hope that 
the assistance which the under-de- 
veloped countries had long been 
promised would at last be granted 
fully. However, he drew attention to 
the need for lowering the interest 
rates. 

Canada had always maintained that 
the Bank could contribute in large 
measure to the economic development 
of under-developed countries and was 
gratified to note the diversity of the 
assistance granted to those countries— 
whether financial or in the form of 
technical assistance. The Bank had 
thus performed a most useful function 
in the complex and delicate operations 
of international finance. The Swedish 
representative also complimented the 
Bank on its help in promoting econ- 
omic development. 

In a geographical analysis of the 
Bank’s loans, Mr. Isador Lubin, of 
the United States, pointed out that 
of the thirty-five loans aggregating 
$500 million between July 1950 and 
March 1952, Europe had received 
only one-fifth and the rest had gone 
to lesser developed countries. These 
countries had used the loans for a 
variety of purposes which contributed 
to solving the problem of world 
food production, Mr. Lubin then com- 
mended some new departures of 
policy: the loans to existing or newly 
established credit institutions to pro- 
vide them with foreign exchange for 
small and medium businesses; the loan 
to Belgian Congo, the first overseas 
territory of a Member state to receive 
assistance; and the increasing attention 
to technical assistance. 


Mr. Scheyven, of Belgium, com- 
mended the Bank’s desire to provide 
countries with an economic frame- 
work for industrial development rather 
than merely to assist specific industries 
which could be financed more easily 
out of small or medium sources of 
capital. 

From the very outset, the Bank had 
played an important role in the ec- 
onomic development of Latin Amer- 
ica, said Mr. Gorostiza, of Mexico. 
First confined to Brazil and Mexico, 
the operations now show loans and 
technical assistance to many Latin 
American countries. By the end of 
August 1951, Mexico had received 
$399 million. Under a $10 million line 
of credit, money was made available 
to finance small enterprises. The Bank 
had thus offered a type of co-opera- 
tion adapted to Mexico’s needs. 


LOANS TO IRAN Dr, Ardalan, of Iran, 
first made the point that two-thirds of 
the Bank’s loans had been granted to 
industrialized countries. Since these 


European countries had largely| re- 
covered from the effects of the war, 
he hoped that the Bank’s attitude on 
assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries would change. The gap between 
developed and under-developed coun- 
tries was increasing day by day. 

Dr. Ardalan then referred to the 
Bank’s missions to Iran, to the agree- 
ment in principle to make two loans 
totalling $40 million and to the Bank’s 
later decision that events in Iran had 
to be clarified before making the loans. 
Apparently the reason for this was the 
oil situation but, Dr. Ardalan urged, 
the oil revenue had, from 1931 to 
1941, been deposited in a special ac- 
count in London and had not figured 
in the general budget of the state in 
any form whatsoever. In the same 
period, Iran had made great progress 
in economic development. Also, Iran’s 
difficulties were the direct result of the 
war, a fact which had been recog- 
nized by the three Great Powers at the 
Teheran Conference, In order to offset 
the loss of the oil revenues, Iran had 
completely revised its general budget 
and, through a series of commercial 
agreements, was attempting to main- 
tain its balance of payments. On the 
basis of compensation, trade had 
risen to 3,155 million rials in the first 
eleven months of 1951—as against 
1,403 million rials in 1950. Dr. Arda- 
lan hoped therefore that the Bank 
would view the problem from the 
point of view of the Iranian people 
and government. 


BANK REPLY At the conclusion of the 
debate, Mr. Black answered the Pak- 
istan representative's question about 
the interest rate. The rate was deter- 
mined by the interest the Bank paid 
on what it had borrowed. The market 
attitude to the Bank’s bonds depended 
on the reserves it held, and the Bank 
could build its reserves only from its 
earnings. The Bank was anxious to re- 
duce its charges and had in fact re- 
duced its stand-by commission from 
the 142 per cent of two years ago 
to %4 per cent. It would be dangerous 
to jeopardize the building of reserves. 

In reply to the French representa- 
tive, Mr. Black described how the 
Bank was, on the whole, co-ordinating 
its technical assistance activities satis- 
factorily with those of the United Na- 
tions and other specialized agencies. 

The actual amount lent in the year 
under review might fall below that of 
the previous year but the number of 
loans would be larger. Accurate esti- 
mates were difficult, for since the sup- 
plementary report, two more loans 
totalling $23 million had been made 
and other loans totalling $75 to $80 
million might come for action before 
the end of the current month. 


The Council then unanimously 
adopted the usual resolution “taking 
note” of the Bank’s Report. 
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CONTINUED STALEMATE IN KOREA 
OVER PRISONERS-OF-WAR_ ISSUE 


HE stalemate in the armistice 

negotiations at Pan Mun Jom con- 
tinued through meetings between June 
12 and 25. 

The Chinese-North Koreans main- 
tained their demand for the return of 
all prisoners of war, while the United 
Nations Command insisted that it 
would make no further concessions 
from its proposal of April 28, which 
provided for repatriation of all cap- 
tured personnel except those who indi- 
cated they would forcibly resist. 

The Chinese-North Koreans con- 
tinued to reject the United Nations 
Command’s offer of an impartial post- 
armistice rescreening of prisoners op- 
posing return. No truly neutral nation 
would participate in the screening pro- 
cess, they contended. 

At the insistence of the Chinese- 
North Koreans, the two delegations 


FIRST AIRLIFT OF 


met daily uatil June 17. Major-Gen- 
eral William K. Harrison, senior Unit- 
ed Nations Command delegate, then 
proposed a three-day recess to give the 
other side an opportunity to reconsider 
its position. When the Chinese-North 
Koreans refused to agree to this pro- 
posal, General Harrison and his dele- 
gation left the conference, stating they 
would return on June 21 and that the 
liaison officers would be available in 
the meantime for necessary meetings. 

At the resumed negotiations, Gen- 
eral Harrison told the Chinese-North 
Koreans that in 1943 the U.S.S.R. had 
offered the right of self-determination 
to German troops and had endorsed 
the principle again in 1951. Thus the 
other side had publicly disagreed with 
the Soviet Union on this question of 
forced repatriation. Four days later, 
the Chinese-North Koreans _ replied 


PIGS FOR KOREA 





THE UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY, in the first project of its kind, is 
flying 370 pigs and goats to Korea to speed up the increase of livestock there and to improve 
quality. The first shipment of 200 pigs, being loaded here, left Des Moines, lowa, on June 20 
accompanied by a livestock expert. The project was undertaken jointly by UNKRA and the 


Heifer Project Committee, an inter-denominational voluntary society. 
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HEROIC DEAD HONORED 
ON KOREA ANNIVERSARY 


Brief ceremonies near Pusan and 
at United Nations Headquarters 
marked the second anniversary of the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea on 
June 25. 

The reading of a message from 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, ad- 
dresses, and the laying of wreaths 
were included in the memorial cere- 
mony at the United Nations military 
cemetery outside Pusan. The ad- 
dresses were given by James Plimsoll, 
of Australia, Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea; 


President Syngman Rhee of the Re- 
public of Korea; and Major-General 
Thomas Herren, Deputy Commander 
of the Eighth Army. 


Tribute was paid to the valor and 
spirit of the United Nations forces 
and to the supreme sacrifice of those 
who had died in defence of world 
peace. 

President Rhee was congratulated 
on having been saved from an at- 
tempted assassination at another cere- 
mony earlier that day. 

At United Nations Headquarters, 
a bronze plaque, “gratefully dedi- 
cated by the people and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea in 
memory of the heroic dead of the 
United Nations who gave their lives 
in Korea in furtherance of United 
Nations principles,” was presented by 
Colonel Ben C. Limb, permanent ob- 
server of the Republic to the United 
Nations. It was received by Guil- 
laume Georges-Picot, Acting Secre- 
tary-General. 





that the reference was out of context 
and had no bearing on the discussions. 

On June 23, the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans protested the United Nations 
Command’s decision to release 27,000 
Republic of Korea residents who had 
been in protective custody in a civilian 
internee status. Although the group 
contained many women and children, 
the Chinese-North Koreans referred 
to them as war prisoners. 

Later, two letters handed to North 
Korean Lieutenant-General Nam Il 
from General Harrison asked for a 
reply without further delay to the 
United Nations Command’s request of 
June 18 for verification of the exact 
location of Chinese-North Korean 
prison camps; and for an acounting 
without further delay of 1,881 United 
Nations Command military personnel 
believed to be prisoners of war, but 
not on the master list of December 18. 
An additional 69 United Nations 
Command names were submitted with 
this second letter. 
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ICE is the staple food of over half 

the human race. The problems 
of producing, processing and distribut- 
ing this cereal were studied when the 
International Rice Commission held its 
third meeting in Bandung, Indonesia, 
May 12 to 16. Seventy-three represen- 
tatives from the fifteen IRC member 
states attended, together with observ- 
ers from Australia, Brazil, Korea, 
Laos, Saudi Arabia, as well as the 
United Nations, and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

Committees of the Commission took 
up various topics; One committee, for 
example, considered the various as- 
pects of rice production: improvement 
of small implements, equipment for 
lifting water for irrigation, the grow- 
ing of upland rice, extension services 
and the mechanization of rice culture. 
Another considered economic and 
storage problems: the improvement of 
statistics and development of standard 
grades and marketing. 

The Commission also reviewed the 
work of its two working parties. The 
Rice Breeders Working Party request- 
ed a continuance until 1956 of the In- 
ternational Rice Hybridization Project 
to allow completion of the original 
crossing program (japonica with indi- 
ca) and its extension to include a 
wider series of crosses; requested fur- 
ther entries for the FAO World Cata- 
logue of Genetic Stocks of Rice 
which now lists a total of 690 breed- 
ing stocks; expressed its appreciation 
to FAO for appointing a liaison officer 
for rice breeding in South and South- 
East Asia; recommended that govern- 
ments take all possible steps to im- 
prove their seed production and dis- 
tribution services; and finalized plans 
for the training centre on_ rice 
breeding to be held at the Central 
Rice Research Institute at Cuttack, 
India, from September 15 to Decem- 
ber 15,1952. 

The Working Party on Fertilizers, 
in addition to discussing technical 
matters and research projects, made 
final plans for the training centre on 
soil fertility. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to train 24 persons and it is 
hoped that these will be technicians, 
under 45 years of age, carrying on 
day-to-day operations in their coun- 
tries’ research programs. 





MEDITERRANEAN PASTURE AND 
FODDER DEVELOPMENTS 


Soil fertility is basic to any agrarian 
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improvement. Grasses and legumes, 
properly managed, are indispensible to 
building up soil fertility. The Fao 
Working Party on Mediterranean Pas- 
ture and Fodder Development, which 
met in Rome, from May 19 to 21, 
constituted itself into a permanent 
group and developed an intensive pro- 
gram of close collaboration between 
governments and FAO in improving 
Mediterranean grasslands and forage 
crops. Attending the meetings were 
representatives from Algeria, Cyprus, 
France, French Morocco, Greece, Is- 
rael, Italy, Libya, Portugal, Spain and 
Syria. 

The recommendations for action 
both by national governments and by 
FAO, deal with the following fields: 
management and improvement of pas- 
tures and natural grasslands, seed pro- 
duction and testing of promising spe- 
cies, development of a list of institutes 
and grassland specialists in the area, 
development of a classified list of the 
major grassland problems and the lo- 
cation suitable for their study, crop 
rotation with grasses and legumes for 
food production and soil improve- 
ment, survey of carrying capacities of 
natural grasslands. 

It was recommended that each 
Mediterranean country designate tech- 
nical officers to collaborate with FAO 
in a working party on technical mat- 
ters, and that FAO constitute a clearing 
house for information, research, sur- 
vey methods and techniques, and be- 
come a focal point in the distribution 
of seed and necessary materials. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE DESERT LOCUST 
The current campaign against the des- 
ert locust, which is no respecter of pol- 
itical boundaries, illustrates the need 
for and the possibilities of internation- 
al co-operation in increasing agricul- 
tural production. If it had been pos- 
sible to organize earlier campaigns on 
an international basis, it is likely that 
the present threat would have been 
far less severe. The nature and extent 
of the response to the locust threat is 
most encouraging, however. 

The present plague probably began 
in 1948-49 in Saudi Arabia, spreading 
to adjacent areas. By October 1951 
most locusts were concentrated in East- 
ern Africa. Intensive breeding oc- 
curred there over some 150,000 square 
miles of rough, remote, sparsely set- 
tled country. Exceptional rainfall in- 
creased the difficulties of the Desert 
Locust Control Organization. At least 


10,000 hopper bands were destroyed, 
but many escaped. They migrated 
rapidly and dramatically northward, 
last January and February, fanning 
out further in March-May to breed in 
Jordan, Southern Syria, Iraq, Northern 
Saudi Arabia, Oman, and all of South- 
ern Iran, with some swarms in Egypt, 
Israel, and Pakistan, Egg-laying is re- 
ported to cover 650,000 hectares in 
Iran, 48,000 in Jordan, and 18,000 in 
Iraq. 

The present breeding is largely in 
desert territory and so far no exten- 
sive crop damage has resulted. But it 
is unlikely that the widespread breed- 
ing can be controlled completely even 
with the extensive measures under 
way. The danger lies ahead when es- 
caping swarms may invade crop areas 
in Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, Soviet 
Central Asia, Northern Iran, Turkey, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Southwest Arabia and later again, 
Kenya. 

In previous plagues, research work- 
ers of affected countries have worked 
closely together. A remarkable fund 
of information has been built up, es- 
pecially at the Anti-Locust Research 
Centre at London, directed by Dr. B. 
P. Uvarov, the recognized “intelli- 
gence centre” in the war on the locust. 
There has been international action in 
fighting the plague before, too, though 
previously on a regional and bi-lateral 
basis. The results were good; no 
wholesale crop losses occurred in 
1942-49 when a co-ordinated cam- 
paign held a severe outbreak in check 
tor the first time. 

The practical meaning of interna- 
tional co-operation in locust control 
and the extent to which it is now ac- 
cepted’ have been demonstrated in an 
unprecedented manner during the past 
few weeks, when the principle of mu- 
tual aid given promptly by friendly 
neighbors has reached new levels, and 
in fact has been given on a global 
basis. This ability to “call up a gen- 
eral reserve” of equipment, materials 
and expert knowledge, even from out- 
side the region, against the locust 
threat at the time and place where 
defence is most effective for the sake 
of the whole area, is a new factor. 

In 1951 Fao established a Technical 
Advisory Committee on Desert Locust 
Control. In the current campaign, 
FAO has offered agreements under the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram to all threatened countries to 
permit providing up to $500,000 worth 
of supplies during 1952-53 to danger 
areas. Supplies and equipment loaned 
or given by other countries—vehicles, 
sprayers, bran for bait, insecticides 
were air-lifted to Iran and Jordan in 
time to strike at the locusts in the 
hopper stage on the breeding grounds. 
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The total expenditure budgeted for 
1952 by the affected countries and con- 
tributing agencies amounts to about 
$11,000,000. 


EUROPEAN COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY 


The European Committee on Agri- 
cultural Technology met in Rome 
from June 3 to 6. The first action of 
the committee was to adopt a resolu- 
tion formally defining its function and 
Status, thus establishing a European 
Standing Committee on Agricultural 
Technology open to all European 
member governments. The commit- 
tee reviewed plans for a proposed Eu- 
ropean meeting on development of 
national research registers and for a 
proposed study group on methods 
for determination of priorities for 
agricultural research projects. These 
projects, in addition to co-ordinating 
the work of various official and private 
agricultural research organizations, 
will also make possible a greater de- 
gree of collaboration in research work, 
a sharing of benefits, reduction in ex- 
penditures through elimination of 
overlapping, and, by establishing a 
system of priorities, the most advan- 
tageous use of limited research funds. 

The committee also studied plans 
jointly developed by FAO, the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co- 
operation and the Mutual Security 
Agency, for conducting a systematic 
training program in Europe for ex- 
tension service workers. Plans call 
for courses in advisory methods in im- 
provement of animal nutrition, in in- 
formation aids in farm advisory work; 
and in advisory methods in home eco- 
nomics to be held respectively in Den- 
mark, England, and Germany. 





The committee also heard a pro- 
ress report on the implementation in 
Europe of the International Plant Pro- 
tection Convention. The revision of 
this convention, originally signed in 
Rome in 1929, was approved by the 
1951 Fao conference and has now 
come into force. FAO is giving partic- 
ular attention to the organization of a 
world reporting service on_ plant 
pests and diseases, in the operation of 
which close working relations with re- 
gional and plant protection organiza- 
tions will be maintained. A formal un- 
derstanding for mutual co-operation 
has been reached between the Europ- 
ean Plant Protection Organization and 
FAO, 


The committee changed its name 
to FAO European Committee on Agri- 
culture to facilitate translations into 
the three official languages, as well as 
into German. 


A resolution was adopted requesting 
the Director-General of FAO to place 
before the Council an appropriate 
draft resolution recommending that 
Governments which have not already 
a central organization for agricultural 
research set up as soon as possible a 
suitable body for that purpose. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMODITY PROBLEMS 
The Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems which met at the same time had 
before it the situation and outlook re- 
views for agricultural products; inter- 
national commodity stabilization tech- 
niques; the work and plans for other 
inter-governmental commodity bodies 
(such as the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee which met last 
month in Rome); and a plan for an 
International Famine Reserve. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (Continued from page 18) 


secution, arbitrary arrest and de- 
portations are based on fact or irre- 
sponsible rumors. The Visiting Mis- 
sion last autumn verified the extent to 
which the Somali people are free to 
express their views. It is strange that 
political persecution should be men- 
tioned in connection with a territory 
whose administration chose the first 
Somalis to be entrusted with respons- 
ible positions, from among elements 
that do not favor it and proposes to 
reform the Council to afford opposi- 
tion parties a chance to increase their 
representation. Any person arrested 
and tried was arrested and tried ac- 
cording to existing laws. That arrests 
and convictions are not unduly nu- 
merous is shown by the fact that the 
number in prisons today is close to 
the number—approximately 1,000— 
in prison when the Administration 
took over, the normal average of the 
country. There had been no mass ar- 
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rests of thousands nor incidents of 
violence. As to deportations, some 
persons connected with the under- 
world of Mogadiscio had been sent 
back to their respective villages—not 
deported. The charge that the Admin- 
istration had removed or demoted 
Somali civil servants also lacked 
foundation. As for criticism of the in- 
crease in exports, if exports had in- 
creased—and this was ground for 
satisfaction—food production had in- 
creased also. To answer the allega- 
tion that salaries of Somali workers 
were inadequate, it was enough to 
refer to a statement by the represen- 
tative of Egypt, who found salaries 
too high. Turning to constructive sug- 
gestions, almost all speakers had men- 
tioned the desirability of giving more 
power to the advisory organizations 
and improving the system by which 
their members are chosen. Much 
wider functions were being conferred 


upon the Territorial Council and upon 
the municipal councils. Following the 
electorial experiments in the munici- 
palities during the coming year, more 
power would be given councils di- 
rectly elected by the _ inhabitants. 
Members who had referred to the 
problem of increasing the number of 
Somalis in the Administration could 
be assured that a considerable number 
would be appointed during 1953. All 
educational measures have the same 
end in view: to furnish the country 
and the Administration as soon as pos- 
sible with persons ready to assume 
responsible posts. The movement 
toward rapid Somalization of the Ad- 
ministration was limited only by the 
need to maintain efficiency. The Ad- 
ministration would continue toward a 
separation of the executive and judi- 
ciary authorities. As to prolonged pre- 
ventive detention, there have been ex- 
tremely few actual cases and no ques- 
tion of detaining a person without 
trial. Furthermore, a recent law estab- 
lished a reasonable term for comple- 
tion of instruction procedures and no 
complaint of the sort will be justified 
in the future. The Administration, 
while convinced of the advisability of 
abolishing collective sentences, must 
bear in mind that transformation of 
judiciary organs must be gradual. It 
is the Administration’s policy defi- 
nitely to hasten the evolution of tribes 
toward a territorial political structure. 
Effective economic progress has been 
made in the past two years, The gen- 
eral plan of economic development 
will encourage local initiatives. Reor- 
ganization and modernization of the 
taxation system will increase and sta- 
bilize the revenues and level incomes 
“in a measure of sane and effective 
justice.” The Administration has al- 
most completed the remodeling of 
hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries 
and is preparing a comprehensive 
health plan. The Administration feels 
that a great part of the success of its 
trusteeship depends upon results in 
education. The representative of the 
United States has remarked _ that 
12,000 students in a country of I,- 
200,000 inhabitants are few. This was 
true; however, when Italy assumed 
trusteeship two years ago, there were 
only 2,800 students and registration 
for the next school year in primary 
and secondary schools will reach 
17,000. The Administration has in 
mind the problem of the Somali lan- 
guage and, in the meantime, is doing 
all that it can to improve the teaching 
of Arabic, which, with Italian, has 
been chosen by most of the popula- 
tion. Egypt had furnished generous 
help and requests for Arabic teachers 
had been made to other countries. 
None knew better than Italy the im- 
portance of this difficult experiment 
and Italy would not spare itself. 
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CHILDREN GIVE FOUNTAIN TO 


UNITED NATIONS 


PLAQUE on the north wall of 
the United Nations Library was 
unveiled on June 26 by Joy Price, a 
senior of a Seattle high school, who 
thus dedicated the circular fountain in 
the plaza before the Secretariat Build- 
ing at the Headquarters which is the 
gift of the school children of the 
United States and its territories to the 
United Nations. 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts formed 
a guard of honor for Miss Price as 
she walked from the speakers’ podium 
accompanied by Glenn Bennett repre- 
senting Wallace K. Harrison, United 
Nations Director of Planning, and 
General Frank Stoner, former Presi- 
dent of the North West Regional Of- 
fice of the American Association for 
the United Nations. 


Acting Secretary-General Guillaume 
Georges-Picot accepted the fountain 
on behalf of the United Nations from 
Miss Price, who was introduced by 
Mrs. Sherman Adams, wife of the 
Governor of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Georges-Picot said that the gift was 
“an inspiring symbol of the faith of 
the children of the United States in 
the United Nations.” 


Money for the fountain was con- 
tributed by the school children in a 
campaign sponsored by the AAUN 
and headed in the 48 states by the 
wives of Governors or by representa- 
tives appointed by them. 


The white bronze plaque, mounted 
on marble, carries the following in- 
scription: — “Presented to the Unit- 
ed Nations by the children of the 
United States and its Territories as a 
gesture of friendship to the children of 
the world through the United Nations. 
Dedicated June 26, 1952, by the Unit- 
ed Nations in co-operation with the 
American Association for the United 


Nations and the Governors’ Wives 
Committee.” 
Ernest A, Gross, deputy United 


States representative to the United Na- 
tions, during his speech said “we who 
represent the Government of the 
United States in the United Nations 
pledge to you our full support to help 
the great work of the United Nations. 
We know that we are trustees for the 
future. We know that its future is 
you.” Speeches were also made by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the AAUN, and Mrs. Sherman Adams 
for the Government Wives Commit- 
tee. 


The ceremony closed with the In- 
terracial Choir singing a song es- 
pecially composed for the ceremony. 
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The following letter was received 
by the BULLETIN from Joy Price, 
17-year-old Seattle high school girl. 
The only child of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Sterling Price, of Seattle, she was 
born in China, where her father was 
attached to the United States Em- 
bassy. She is active in youth groups, 
particularly those interested in 
United Nations affairs, She intends 
to continue through college and 

make her career in journalism. 


To THE UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN: 
HE youth of the United States 
have given the Central Fountain to 

the United Nations to show their 
hope for international understanding 
and world peace through the United 
Nations. It is to serve as a symbol 
and constant reminder to the dele- 
gates that the eyes of the youth of the 
world are turned upon them. Our faith 
in these representatives should not be 
disappointed. 

We the youth of the world put our 
trust in you of the United Nations. 
Through you we see the possibility of 
making this a world of mutual under- 
standing without bloodshed and war. 

We have promised each other in 
the Charter to “practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors.” This simple 
phrase reflects the prayer and hope 
of mankind. 

May our Fountain remind you of 
our eternal faith in the United Na- 
tions as you pass it daily before the 
Secretariat Building. May it remind 
you of your obligations to the youth 
of the world as set forth in the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. 

Joy PRICE. 





UNITED NATIONS 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1951 


Obligations totalling $48,628,383 
were incurred by the United Nations 
in 1951, according to the financial 
report of the Secretary-General and 
the report of the Board of Auditors. 
Except for a $1,000,000 repayment 
of principal on the $65,000,000 Head- 
quarters construction loan, these obli- 
gations do not include any expendi- 
tures for construction of the perma- 
nent Headquarters. Costs of this 
project were charged to the loan. 
Appropriations stood at $48,925,500. 
The largest item, accounting for 67.05 
per cent of expenditures, was for sal- 
aries, wages, and staff costs. 

In spite of savings on expenditures 
totalling $297,117, an operating defi- 
cit of $386,068 was incurred because 
income fell short of estimates by 
$683,185, in large part due to the 
reduction in staff assessments a 
result of the revised salary plan which 
could not be accurately estimated in 
the initial stages of its application. Sub- 
stantially in excess of the original esti- 
mates was income from sales of United 
Nations postage stamps, which 
amounted to $375,312. 

The construction accounts of the 
permanent Headquarters show that at 
December 31, 1951, $64,698,916 of 
the total authorized loan of $65,000,- 
000 had been expended or earmarked 
for contracts, leaving a balance of 
$301,084 under the loan agreement 
with the United States, plus $3,000,- 
000 authorized by the General As- 
sembly at its sixth session for the 
completion of the entire project. 

Advances to the Working Capital 
Fund stood at $20,000,000, fully paid 
up except for $47,032. In addition, 
under a General Assembly resolution, 
$120,000 was deposited by Indonesia. 

According to the Board of Audi- 
tors, problems of financing may arise 
in 1953, particularly at the end of 
March and June, and they suggest that 
the strain would be relieved if ar- 
rangements were made to pay install- 
ments on Headquarters loan at the end 
of August instead of on July 1, past 
experience showing that substantial 
contributions by Members are receiv- 
ed annually during July and August. 








WORLD POPULATION 
CONFERENCE 


A world conference of experts on 
population problems will be held in 
1954 under United Nations auspices, 
in collaboration with the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Pop- 
ulation and interested specialized agen- 
cies. The decision to hold this confer- 
ence was approved by the Economic 
and Social Council on June 17. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Norwegian experts proceedings to that 
country, Meanwhile, an agreement will 
be negotiated with the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 


A vivid picture of how the loans 
of the International Bank play their 
Work of part in aiding the 
International Bank development of un- 
der-developed eco- 
nomies was presented to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on June 
16 by Eugene Black, President of the 
Bank. By the end of March this 
year, it had loaned over $1,300,000,- 
000 for more than 250 projects in 
26 member countries, Satisfaction with 
the progress made by the Bank was 
expressed by most Council members, 
but Czechoslovakia charged that the 
Bank had become an instrument of 
United States policy. Members also 
hoped for further growth of Bank aid 
for economic development. On June 
17, the Council took note of the 
Bank’s report, by a unanimous vote. 


After debate on articles on the 
rights to life, liberty of movement and 
Rights to Life, freedom of al 
Freedom of Movement PIession, for = 
and Expression clusion in the 

Draft Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, the Hu- 
man Rights Commission adopted arti- 
cles providing that no one should be 
arbitrarily deprived of his life nor sub- 
jected to torture; liberty of movement 
should be guaranteed to persons legal- 
ly within the territory of a state; free- 
dom of expression should be guar- 
anteed, including the right to seek 
and impart ideas through any medium. 

The Commission concluded its ses- 
sion on June 13. It has asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for permis- 
sion to complete its work on the Cov- 
enants next year so as to submit them 
to the Council and the General Assem- 
bly in 1953. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that the 
Commission again express its former 
preference for a single comprehensive 
covenant on human rights and asked 
the Council to recommend that the 
General Assembly revise its decision in 
favor of two separate covenants, The 
proposal was rejected, 10 against, 8 in 
favor. 


The Trusteeship Council, which is 
examining the annual reports of Ad- 
ministering Authorities for 
the seven United Nations 
Trust Territories in Africa, 
on June 26 had completed its con- 
sideration of reports on Somaliland, 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. The 
Council devoted the greater part of 
seven meetings to appraising the prog- 
ress of Somaliland which, under Ital- 
ian Trusteeship, is being prepared for 


Trusteeship 
Council 
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independence. The Council also ap- 
proved the composition of a Visiting 
Mission which will go to West Africa 
later this year. Its members are: Roy 
A. Peachey (Australia), chairman; 
Robert Scheyven (Belgium); Roberto 
E. Quirés (El Salvador); and H. K. 
Yang (China). 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie left 
the Headquarters by air on June 18 
for London, where, 
on June 24, he ad- 
dressed a luncheon of the United Na- 
tions Association and the Foreign 
Press Association, Mr, Lie spoke in 
Brussels on June 26 and on the fol- 
lowing day delivered an address at the 
University of Louvain. He was to 
speak in Vienna on July 3 and 4. The 
Secretary-General is expected to re- 
turn to the Headquarters in August. 


Secretary-General 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund has an- 

‘ ,. nounced that the equivalent 
chiléren’s of more than $355,000,000 
has been raised or pledged 
throughout the world for child-aid 
projects during its five years of opera- 
tion. Of this, the equivalent of more 
than $190,000,000 represents the in- 
vestment of the assisted countries 
themselves in “matching” the Fund’s 
aid. 


Arguments in the International 
Court of Justice on the Iranian Oil 
Case were concluded June 
23 and an early decision 
was expected. Iran is con- 
testing the jurisdiction of the Court to 
hear the case brought by the United 
Kingdom for damages incurred in na- 
tionalization by Iran of Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Ltd., properties in 
the summer of 1951, 

After an opening appeal by Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh, Henri Ro- 
lin, Belgian professor of international 
law, argued the case for Iran, Sir Lionel 
Heald, British Attorney General and 
Sir Eric Beckett, Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office, presented the case for 
the United Kingdom. 


Iranian Oil 
Dispute 


World population has increased by 
12 to 14 per cent while food produc- 
World Food tion has increased only 7 or 
Senaiiee 8 per cent. Food supplies 

per person are today still 
less than before the war when more 
than half the world’s population was 
already suffering from malnutrition. 
These stark facts were emphasized in 
FAO’s annual report which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council discussed 
on June 13, 18 and 19. 

Methods of raising food production 
suggested by Council members in- 
cluded: applying atomic energy to ag- 
riculture: for -producing” greater crops 
at less expense, as in the United 
States; reclaiming arid lands for cul- 


tivation, as in Pakistan; technical and 
other assistance to speed agricultural 
development; increasing food con- 
sumption by strengthening purchasing 
power. Poland, which thought the 
tod shortage resulted from capitalist 
re-armament, urged economic and so- 
cial reforms, including agrarian re- 
forms. 

All United Nations Members, the 
Council finally recommended, should 
carry out agricultural development 
programs, adapted to domestic condi- 
tions, in order to achieve the goal 
urged by the last FAO Conference of 
raising the annual food production 
rate at least 1 or 2 per cent above the 
rate of population increase, This is 
the minimum required for some im- 
provement in nutritional standards. 
And FAO should continue giving spe- 
cial attention to requests of under-de- 
veloped countries for technical assist- 
ance in preparing and executing such 
programs. The resolution to this effect 
was approved by 15 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 


The joint United Nations-Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Ad Hoc 
Committee on 
Forced Labor on 
June 25 concluded 
the series of closed hearings at Head- 
quarters which began on June 16. 
During the hearings witnesses de- 
scribed alleged conditions of forced 
labor in the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania. 


FORCED LABOR 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
(Continued from page 38) 
according to data received from re- 
liable sources. 
ON BULGARIA AND ESTONIA In Bulgaria, 
a witness told the Committee, out of 
a total manpower of 240,000, not in- 
cluding agricultural workers, 100,000 
are forced laborers. The Committee 
was also told that while no law in 
Romania provides for forced labor, a 
Division of the Ministry of Interior 
is charged with providing forced labor- 
ers to the extent of 40,000 to 50,000 
workers per year. 

The Committee heard successively 
Leonhard Vahter, Chairman of the 
Estonian Consultative Panel, former 
Estonian Member of Parliament; and 
Dr. Villio Masens, Chairman of the 
Latvian Consultative Panel, former 
Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who supplemented documentation on 
alleged forced labor in Estonia and 
Latvia submitted by these organiza- 
tions. They were accompanied by wit- 
nesses who, stating that they had been 
subjected to forced labor,  an- 
swered questions. In both countries, 
the Committee was told, forced labor 
is imposed in accordance with the laws 
governing the subject in the U.S.S.R. 


Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor 
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JUNE 10— JUNE 20 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Kudgetary Questions 


Third Session opened June 12 


Collective Measures Committee 

14th MEETING—JUNE 12 

Approved report of Sub-Cttee. on Fu- 
ture Program of Work and requested 
S.G. to transmit separate communica- 
tions to Member and Non-Member states 
re implementation of G.A. recommenda- 
tions. 


Disarmament Commission 


14th-15th MEETINGS—JUNE 10 
Proceedings of Sub-Cttee. 18 of G.A.: 
Decided proceedings contained in docs. 
A/C.1/AC.18/Sr.1-10 be unrestricted, 
Fixing numerical limitation of all arm- 
ed forces: Statements by USSR, US, 


and UK. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

577th MEETING—JUNE 18 

Question of appeal to States to accede 
and ratify Geneva Protocol of 1925 for 
prohibition of use of bacteriological 
weapons: USSR introduced draft resol. 
8/2663. Statement by US. 

578th-579th MEETINGS—JUNE 19 
Question of appeal to States to accede 
and ratify Geneva Protocol of 1925 for 
prohibition of use of bacteriological 
weapons: Statements by Greece, Neth- 
erlands, Brazil, Turkey, UK, China, 
US, USSR, and Chile. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


597th MEETING—JUNE 10 

Report of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East: adopted draft 
resols. A, 17-0, and B, as amended, 17-0 
with 1 abst. 

598th MEETING—JUNE 10 

World Conference on Population: draft 
resol. E/L.318/Rev.1 adopted, as «amend- 
ed, 14-0 with 4 absts. 

World Economic Situation: General de- 
bate, 

599th-600th MEETINGS—JUNE 11 
World Economic Situation: General de- 
bate. 

Report of Technical Assistance Cttee, 
on administration of expanded pro- 
xram: draft resol. E/2238 adopted, as 
amended, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


601lst MEETING—JUNE 12 

World Economic Situation: General de- 
bate concluded 

602nd-604th MEETINGS—JUNE 12-13 
Freedom of Information: adopted draft 
resols. of E/2251 as follows: B, 15-0 
with 3 absts.; C, as amended, 12-3 with 
3 absts.; D, 14-0 with 1 abst.; E, 14-0 
with 2 absts.; A, 12-3. French draft 
resol. E/L.358 rejected 5-9 with 4 absts. 
USSR draft resol. E/L.360 rejected in 
para by para vote. 

Report of FAO: general debate. 
605th-606th MEETINGS—JUNE 16 
Annual Report of International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development: 
general debate. Report E/2168 unanim. 
noted. 

Report of International Bank on ques 
tion of creating an International 
Finance Corporation: general debate. 
607th-610th MEETINGS—JUNE 17-18 
Report of International Bank on ques- 
tion of creating an International 
Finance Corporation: general debate. 
Report of Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization: general debate. 
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611th MEETING—JUNE 19 

Report of Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization: revised draft resol. E/L.362/- 
tev.1l adopted 15-0 with 3 absts. 
612th MEETING—JUNE 19 

Report of World Health Organization: 
draft resol. E/L.370 adopted, as amend- 
ed, 15-0 with 3 absts. 

613th-614th MEETINGS—JUNE 20 
Report of International Bank on ques 
tion of creating an International 
Finance Corporation: general debate. 


Commission on Human Rights 
s29th-330th MEETINGS—JUNE 10 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Article I adopted, as amend- 
ed, 13-2 with 3 absts. 

sist-332nd MEETINGS—JUNE 11 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple 
mentation: Article 2 adopted, as amend- 
ed, 15-0 with 3 absts. 

Draft resol, E/CN.4/L.215 pertaining to 
agenda item 19(a) rejected 6-9 with 2 
absts. 

333rd-335th MEETINGS—JUNE 12 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Preamble to covenant on 
civil and political rights, as amended, 
adopted 14-0 with 4 absts. Unanim. 
agreed to insert second paragraph of 
this preamble in preamble to = draft 
covenant on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. 

Rejected draft resol. E/CN.4/L.195 and 
Corr. 1, 8-10. Adopted E/CN.4/L.209, as 
amended, 12-0 with 6 absts. Adopted 
Ih CN.4/L.216, as amended, 11-3 with 4 
absts. 

Recommended 10-3 with 4 absts. that 
Commission meet in 19538 in Geneva. 


JUNE 13 
ECOSOC 


Ss6th-38387th MEETINGS 
Discussed draft report to 
(E/CN.4/L.200 and addenda). 


338th MEETING—JUNE 13 
Adopted draft report E/CN.4/L.200 and 


Add.1-%, 11-0 with 5 absts. 
Kighth session adjourned, 


Social Committee 

220th MEETING—JUNE 10 

Freedom of Information: draft resol. 
B VIL (E/2190, Annex B), part 1 re- 
jected 5-6 with 5 absts.; first para of 
part 2 rejected 4-9 with 4 absts. Draft 
resol, I adopted, as amended, 13-3. Con- 
sideration of this item concluded. 
221st-222nd MEETINGS—JUNE 20 
Prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities; report by Sec. 
Gen.: draft resol. E/AC.7/L.119 adopted, 
as amended, 9-8 with 1 abst.; draft 
resol. E/AC.7/L.120 withdrawn. Consid- 
eration of this item concluded. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

416th-418th MEETINGS—JUNE 10-12 
Examination of annual report on .ad- 
ministration of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration: special rep. of 
Admin. Authority replied to questions 
in political and economic fields. 


Examination of Petitions: Decided to 
hear rep. of Wa-Meru tribe. 

419th MEETING—JUNE 13 
Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration: special rep. of 
Admin. Authority replied to questions 
in social and educational fields. Decid- 
ed to request UNESCO to transmit its 
observations on 5-year plan for devel- 
opment of education in the Territory. 


420th-422nd MEETINGS—JUNE 16-17 
Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration: established by 10-1 
drafting cttee. of New Zealand, US, 
China, Dominican Republic. General 
discussion on conditions in the Terri- 
tory. 

Examination of reports on Ruanda- 
Urundi: Considered reports T/998 and 
T/948. 

423rd-424th MEETINGS—JUNE 18-19 
Examination of reports on Ruanda- 
Urundi: Continued consideration of re- 
ports T/998 and T/948. 

Examination of petitions: discussion 
of request from Wa-Meru tribe to post- 
pone oral hearing. 

125th MEETING—JUNE 20 
Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Tanganyika: general 
discussion. 





International Law Commission 

138th MEETING—JUNE 9 

Arbitration procedure: draft report 
A/CN.4/46, Annex considered—Articles 
1 and 2 adopted, as amended. 

139th MEETING—JUNE 10 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—Article 3 adopted, as 
amended. 

140th MEETING—JUNE 11 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN,4/46, An- 
nex considered—Articles 4 and 5 adopt- 
ed, article 6 rejected. 


141st MEETING—JUNE 12 


Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—adopted a new article 6. 
142nd MEETING—JUNE 13 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—redraft of Articles 7 
and 8 adopted, Article 11 adopted. 
1438rd MEETING—JUNE 16 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—approved redraft of 
Article 4% to replace Articles % and 10, 
Article 14 adopted, as amended. 
Established a Standing Drafting Cttee. 
Decided, pending consultation with 
8.G., fifth session be held in Geneva, 
June 1953. 

144th-146th MEETINGS—JUNE 17-19 
Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—new article adopted 
replacing Articles 12 and 13, deleted 
Article 15, adopted Articles 16 and 17, 
as amended. 


147th MEETING—JUNE 20 

Arbitration procedure: A/CN.4/46, An- 
nex considered—adopted Article 18, and 
Articies 19 and 20, as amended. 





POSTPONEMENT OF 
ASSEMBLY SESSION 


The seventh regular session of the 
General Assembly will open at Head- 
quarters on Tuesday, October 14, the 
Secretary-General informed Members 
on June 18. Recalling his note of 
May 29, in which he proposed that the 
opening be postponed to that date 
from September 16, he said that no 
Member raised any objection, although 
three Members would have preferred 
the regular date, and one a later date. 
The provisional agenda will be sent to 
Members not later than August 15. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover, UN-35826; 12, Leo Rosenthal; 23, 
UN-35835; 32-33, To be released shortly by 
Unations; 34, UN-35856; 35, UN-35859; 42, 
UN-35818; 43, Des Moines Register. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto, 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. i 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, Son 
José, 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manvel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Poris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 


Haiti: 
Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djckarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Pert, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D‘Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Woaagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


Third edition, 1952 
oe 


An up-to-date edition of this widely- 
used reference guide to the work and 
organization of the United Nations. Its 
compact, conveniently arranged _infor- 
mation makes it particularly valuable for 
use in schools, colleges and universities. 


This book gives an account of every 
major question dealt with by the United 
Nations from its founding in 1946 
through 1951. In addition, it presents a 
brief review of the origin procedures, 
sessions, organization, etc. of the main 
organs of the United Nations. A section 
of the book is devoted to the activities of 
each of the Specialized Agencies. 


388 pages. 
U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.1.25 


$1.50 11/-stg. 6.00 Swiss franes 


or equivalent in other currencies 


English and French editions available from 
Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 
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